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Seward’s Prophecy 


WHO DOES NOT SEF, THEN, THAT EVERY YEAR 
HEREAFTER, EUROPEAN COMMERCE, EURO- 
PEAN POLITICS, EUROPEAN THOUGHT AND 
EUROPEAN ACTIVITY, ALTHOUGH ACTUALLY 
GAINING G 


REATER FORCE——-AND EUROPEAN 
CONNECTIONS, ALTHOUGH ACTUALLY BE- 
COMING MORE INTIMATE—WILL, NEVER- 
THELESS, RELATIVELY SINK IN IMPORTANCE, 
WHILE THE PACIFIC OCEAN, ITS SHORES, ITS 
ISLANDS, AND THE VAST REGIONS BEYOND, 
WILL BECOME THE CHIEF THEATER OF 
EVENTS IN THE WORLD’S GREAT HEREAFTER? 


—Witiiam H. SEWArv IN 1852. 
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San Francisco the Exposition City 


By RUFUS STEEL! 


futhor of Tur Crry Tar Is 


COLOR DRAWINGS BY J. A. CAHILL AND W. FRANCIS 


FINE old man who, from the look of him, might have been a New 
England Methodist preacher, but who was not, sat in his office at 
winter quarters, and from several columns of figures at the wrong 
side of the ledger sought to determine the total loss for the season of 

The Greatest Show on Earth. Four men stood by and chewed their cigars. 

“T never cracked a whip for better bareback people,” said the ringmaster. 

“My bunch certainly kept the reserved seats splitting their sides,” said the 
old clown. 

“Fifteen performing elephants, four giraffes, six bears that did everything 
but talk—Well, you can’t blame the bad season on the animal tent,” said the 
master of the menagerie. 

The fourth watcher said nothing. After a while the old man looked at him 
until he grew nervous. ‘You needn’t look at me!” he exclaimed. “I had 
nothing whatever to say about the big top; you made me responsible merely 
for the freak alley. What, I’d like to know, could the side-shows have to do 
with the general results?” 

“Just about everything,” replied Mr. Barnum. ‘“‘Side-shows that couldn’t 
draw the farmer away from his load of hay have caused The Greatest Show on 
Earth to lose sixty thousand dollars on the season.” 

It is not recorded that Phineas T. Barnum’s circus played any seasons 
thereafter at a loss, but it is a matter of common knowledge that thereafter the 
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showman genius sent around the world for a white elephant, that he discovered 
or created Wild Men of Borneo, that no freak or wonder that could astonish 
or allure a crowd was ever too remote or too high-priced to be secured and 
brought to grace one of the side-tents that walled the avenue leading up to the 
entrance of the big top. The philosophy of Mr. Barnum, based upon his 
acumen, seems to have been that the inherent brilliance of a gem was wasted 
unless it had the sort of setting that would emphasize it. 

When the World’s Fair, celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal, is 
held at the great port of the new ocean, San Francisco, the Exposition itself is 
bound to be “the greatest show on earth.” Generally speaking, a world fair 
may be assembled with equal ease and equal effectiveness at any point of the 
continental United States which is adequately served by routes of rail and sea. 
The nation can amass its prize products at its western border as readily as at 
its eastern shore; Europe, with the canal in operation, can readily anchor its 
fleet-loads of Exposition wares in San Francisco Bay. The World’s Fair gates 
will inclose an entity. Whether its palaces of stucco are reared a hundred miles 
inland from the Gulf of Mexico, as has been suggested, or on the hills over- 
looking the Pacific, the show within the turnstiles will doubtless hold the same 
allurements, will provide the same educational opportunities to all who come 
with an absorbing eye. 

But to all who come—! The city where the Exposition is held must of itself 
afford the side-shows. ‘Side-shows that couldn’t draw the farmer away from 
his load of hay,” said Mr. Barnum, ‘‘caused The Greatest Show on Earth to 
lose sixty thousand dollars on the season.” 

The history of world fairs does not refute the philosophy of the circus sage; 
rather it contirms him. The asserted propinquity of the masses has not 
insured attendance. Of the sites of the last three fairs of national scope, one 
was unquestionably a “center of population.” One of the trio was a failure. 
It was the same one—Jamestown. With reference to the masses of population, 
both Portland and Seattle were remote. Each was a success in the most 
difficult sense: each refunded the money invested and then distributed a divi- 
dend. The Portland fair was a success because of Portland’s many attractions, 
not the least of which were the scenic wonders of the grand old Columbia river. 
People crossed the continent to attend the Seattle fair because at Seattle they 
could look in at the open door of Alaska. Whoever went to Washington to 
see the National Capitol without spending half his time climbing the Wash- 
ington Monument and traveling up the Potomac to Mount Vernon? Would 
the Great White Way be forever crowded with tourists who had come from 
afar to see it, if New York held not the additional allurements of Bartholdi’s 
statue, Grant’s tomb and the Brooklyn Bridge? Verily a diamond dazzles 
because of its setting. 

San Francisco is remote only to that American whose consciousness has 
failed to keep pace with the expansion of his country. Measured laterally, the 
United States presents five capital cities marking the westward course along 


which empire has taken its way. They are New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
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Cliff House, Seal Rock, and the city’s seaside pleasure-ground 


Honolulu, Manila. San Francisco is the median capital—not the exact geo- 
graphical medium, because it is nearer East than West, nearer to New York 
than to Manila. The logic of imminent events is to drive home to the Atlantic 
states, where they conjure finance, and to New England, where they manu- 
facture goods for export, the significance of San Francisco’s geographical 
situation. ‘To-morrow’s lesson in physical geography will be studied for 
imperative commercial reasons. Wall street and the Massachusetts factory 
towns will come to appreciate the astuteness of that president who commanded 
San Francisco to forget its racial school problem because, as the president said, 
San Francisco stands for the United States in the Japanese eye and mind. 
The Far East, which now looms so precious, has never known any front door 
to this country except the Golden Gate. San Francisco is guardian of the 
Goddess of Liberty in the awakening gaze of that Orient which lies at the 
extreme end of a ship’s course through the Panama Canal. 

If the hue of San Francisco’s internal adjustment had not so dinned their 
ears, people everywhere would be quick to remember that its physical resur- 
rection within three years of the day of its burning makes San Francisco 
rightfully the show city of the world. In the speed and scope of its rebuilding, 
the city has done that which was never rated among the possibilities of money 
and muscle, has accomplished that which never even was imagined unless in 
the dream of some Napoleon of an engineer. A new four hundred million 
dollar city was wrought with such expedition that the paradox is presented of 
old atmosphere clinging about new stone and steel because replacement came 
before the old atmosphere could drift away or could be banished out of mind. 
If the world was allowed to forget the feat in the hour of its completion, the fact 
serves but to emphasize a characteristic of the San Franciscan—he took his 
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first leisure hour to rest, not to boast. He is not boasting now, he is not pulling 
the construction record to curry favor with those whose official act will desig 
nate San Francisco or another city as winner of the fair. 

The new city has all that the old city had to entertain and charm the visitor, 
and a great deal that the old city had not. For one thing, the new city, by 
reason of its extreme modernity, has accommodations for the visitor more 
commodious and more complete in every creature-comfort than has any other 
city on earth. If the entire standing army of the United States marched into 
the city to-morrow, every man of the ninety thousand men could be stowed 
away by nightfall in accommodations at least as good as those of the average 
member of Congress while he sojourns in Washington. If you give us the fair, 
Mr. Congressman, you, and as many thousands as come along with you in 
1915, will find prepared against your coming accommodations such as you 
never knew at all. San Francisco has been a show city too long not to know 
that the finest economy is the lavish treatment of a guest. Its accommodations 
is but one example of how the city has improved. Take another example— 
take the buildings. Where else might the traveler study the newest ideas in 
great buildings on such a scale? Where else might he study skyscrapers of 
such recent minting in whole tlocks? Take other examples. What a proces- 
sion of municipal engineers will come to study a unique system of water pro- 
vision against fire such as does not exist except here! The comprehensive 
scheme now being carried out will place San Francisco at the head of cities in 
the perfection of its streets before the canal is finished. And one of the streets 
is Market street, yesterday, to-day and forever worthy of a magazine article 
of itself. 

When the visitor from the eastern states or from abroad has come to the 
fair by way of the Yellowstone, the Grand Canon of the Colorado, the grand 
canon of the Sacramento, the grand canon of the Feather, Yosemite and the 
Big Trees, Tahoe, the Missions, or has come up from the supplementary fair 
at San Diego through the greatest of all oil-tields or the most productive of all 
orange groves; whether the day of his arrival be soon after the fair has opened 
early in the year, in midsummer, or when the fair is near its close in the fall— 
he will tind that the weather is to his liking. A climate that averages fifty-two 
degrees in winter and fifty-nine degrees in summer will impress the average 
visitor as being about ninety-nine per cent of his idea of meteorological per- 
fection. Whenever he comes, he will find that after two hours of wonder- 
berrying among the bloom and verdure of Golden Gate Park he must consult 
a calendar to inform his puzzled senses what month of the year it is. 

As the climate of the old city is the climate of the new, so are the people 
unchanged by the holocaust through which they passed. San Francisco was 
and is, as Robert Louis Stevenson called it, ‘“‘a modern cosmopolis.”” Years 
ago, Samuel Williams wrote a description of the people which still fits them like 
a glove. “San Francisco is probably the most cosmopoiitan city of its size in 
the world,” wrote Mr. Williams. ‘Nowhere else are witnessed the fusing of 


so many races, the juxtaposition of so many nationalities, the Babel of so many 
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tongues. Every country on the globe, every state and principality, almost 
every island of the sea, tinds here its representatives. Your next door neighbor 
may be a native of Central Asia; your vis-a-vis in the restaurants may have 
been reared in New Zealand; the man who does your washing may have been 
born under the shadow of the great wall of China; the man who waits on you 
at table may be a lascar from the East Indies. If you go to the theater you 
may find sitting next to you a lady from the Sandwich Islands; if you go to the 
opera, you may hear, in the pauses of the music, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, Swedish, Modern Greek, spoken by people dressed in the 
most scrupulous evening costume. If you take a ride on the street-car you may 
find yourself wedged in between a parson born in Massachusetts and a Parsee 
from Hindostan, if you go to the bank you may be jostled by a gentleman from 
Damascus or a prince from the Society Islands. In three minutes’ walk from 
your place of business, you enter an Oriental city—are surrounded by the 
symbols of a civilization older than that of the Pharaohs. If you are tired of 
French or American cookery, you may feast on the royal delicacies of bird’s- 
nest soup, shark’s fin and chop suey. Ii you are fond of the drama, you may 
vary your amusements by witnessing a play spoken in the language of Con- 
fucius, performed with all the appointments of the barbaric stage. You will 
find thousands listening on the Sabbath to the Christian Gospel, and thousands 
listening to the dogmas of Buddha and kneeling at the shrine of Joss.” 

Three decades ago that description was written, and it might go into the 
guide-books of to-day. But it tells nothing of a central development which in 
twenty years has moved San Francisco into the front rank of American cities. 
The cosmopolitanism of the city rests in its physical branches, does not dom- 
inate its life, does not essentially influence its temper. When, from their hills, 
their hollows, or their corners, they come forth into Market street, the man 
in the red fez, the queued merchant in silk breeches, the swart connoisseur of 
wines, the banana prince, the pearl trader long away from his native South 
Seas, speak, think, barter and joy in carefully articulated American. While 
maintaining the household gods of their several fatherlands, they are annealed, 
as nearly as one of foreign birth may be, to a commonwealth that is peculiarly 
and integrally American to the core. San Francisco is western; it is not foreign 
except in those decorative attributes which are not its nature, but its shows. 
Even a Cook’s visitor cannot mistake the fact. The man who tells you that 
the city is foreign is the same man who says that the city is unmoral because, 
forsooth, when it engaged in the proper business of setting its house in order, 
it was too sincere to pull down the blinds. Could any but a very American 
city and state raise seventeen million five hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose of a world’s fair, depending upon Congress not for money, but simply 
for authority to go ahead? 

This is what Mr. Williams says of San Francisco climate: ‘There are not 
only days but weeks when the skies are indescribably glorious. The Nile 
valley is not so sweetly balmy, southern Italy not so rich in mellow splendor. 
The golden sunshine permeates every pore, quickens every pulse of life. The 
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air has an indetinable softness and sweetness, a tonic quality that braces the 
nerves to a joyous tension, making the very sense of existence a delight. We 
may cry for blankets while the East swelters in dog-day heat; we throw open 
our doors and windows while you are cowering beneath the sharp stings of 
winter. A wine you know not of is the dry, clear, intensely electric air of this 
land of the Setting Sun.” 

Stevenson loved the waterfront: every reader of The Wrecker knows that. 
Often he referred to the bay as “‘the inland sea,”’ and resting on its bosom, he 
found the rare collection of ships whose spread of canvas, whether in square- 
sails, leg-o’-mutton or lateen, were to him the very wings of joy. ‘There is 
perhaps no place on earth,” he says in A Jfodern Cosmo polis, ““where the power 
and beauty of sea architecture can be so perfectly enjoved as in this bay.” 
Perhaps a new Stevenson will be inspired by the spectacle of that multiplied 
navy of steam and sail which will put to use the unutilized proportions of this 
bay when the canal is in service. 

“Choose a place on one of the huge throbbing ferryboats,’’ wrote R. L. S., 
“and when you are midway between the city and the suburb, look around. 
The air is fresh and salt as if you were at sea. On the one hand is Oakland, 
gleaming white amid its gardens. On the other, to seaward, hill after hill is 
crowded and crowned with the palaces of San Francisco; its long streets lie in 
regular bars of darkness, east and west across the sparkling picture; a forest 
of masts bristles like bulwarks about its feet; nothing remains of the davs of 
Drake but the faithful trade-winds scattering the smoke, the fogs that will 
begin to muster about sundown, and the fine bulk of Tamalpais looking down 
on San Francisco, like Arthur’s Seat on Edinburgh.”’ 

From the deck of his ferryboat in mid-bay Stevenson might best note the 
physical changes which the new city presents. Crowning Nob Hill, within a 
stone’s-throw of the spot where he himself dwelt, he would behold the classic 
white palace which is the Fairmont hotel, a structure said by an eminent 
architect (not the one who designed it) to be of the six most beautiful buildings 
of any age. Ona lower summit to the southeast sits a smaller kindred palace, 
not the home of a Cvsar, but of a life-insurance company. Many a shining 
new spire, many a freshly gilded cross would he see. A fine jungle of sky- 
scrapers narrows to a procession that sets forth to bisect the very peninsula; 
and the bisector is Market street, joint mart and boulevard of fine memories, 
down which national gatherings love to march twenty-four abreast on the day 
of the grand parade. 

Such residence districts as may be seen from mid-bay show that home- 
building has undergone a change. On Russian hill the costly residences dis- 
play a striking and original architecture, combining the Moorish, the Mission 
and something that belonged to neither, developed for the first time upon this 
very hill, with materials of stone, concrete and plaster. The frame dwellings 
are more pleasing than were the old because they show some striving for 
harmony and lack the gimcracks and over-ornamentation with which the city’s 


first carpenters set out to give the inmates chronic sore eyes. Newton J. Tharp 
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once said that Providence was to blame in that it covered the California hills 
1 the redwood tree, most abundant provider of the forests, and withheld the 
settlement of San Francisco until after the steam-saw and jack-plane had been 
perfected. With too much soft lumber and with not enough time to think 
thoughts of art and retinement, the builder forsook all simple forms, and 


twisted and grilled the abundant redwood into weird architectural expressions; 


u 
he did not hesitate to introduce the arch and other forms characteristic of 
masonry alone. Redwood is not so plentiful now, and art has come with lei- 
sure: those dwellings that do not delight the eve at least refrain from offending it. 

From the ferryboat in mid-bay one takes in at a sweeping glance topo- 
graphical eminences which compose the geography of an illustrious library of 
fiction. From Bret Harte to Earle Ashley Walcott, through about forty years, 
novelists of note have written their stories around these hills, not by chance, but 
because on the slopes and summits they found the material which made liter- 
ature of their books. The writers never peopled the hills; rather the flesh and 
blood denizens of the hills stepped bodily into their books, with so fine a veri- 
similitude that no changing of the names could cloak the actual identity of the 
characters. The writers who were big enough to measure the richness of their 
find, copied rather than created; they seized upon living men and women to 
give to their pages life; and life was what all the world hungered for and would 
pay for, even when it did not approve. 

The white Fairmont crowns that same Nob Hill where were built the 
palaces of Flood, Mackay, Fair, Huntington, Tobin and Crocker—the hill to 
which came the bonanza kings to enjoy the fortunes the Comstock had yielded, 
and when they discovered that no horse-drawn vehicle could climb its steep 
sides, they had the cable-car invented to lift them to their aerie. Stevenson 
knew every flat and uptilted square yard of the hill, though he did not love 
the display of its wealthy possessors, and he makes pointed reference to it in 
The Wrecker and other of his tales. You get a description of the costly homes 
on the hill in Kipling’s Captains Courageous, for it was there that Harvey 
Cheyne settled down at last to a life of quiet and ease. In The Californians 
Gertrude Atherton has told of the hill folk at play: the possessors of the new 
fortunes suddenly come out of mines, taking time to catch their breath and 
speculate upon the new world that had opened to them, live on in Geraldine 
Bonner’s Hard Pan, To-morrow’s Tangle and The Pioneer. A cathedral is 
rising to-day upon the spot where the homes of the Crockers were destroyed; 
the Pacific Union Club has reconstructed the Flood mansion, finest of them 
all; while across California street from the Fairmont, the San Francisco Insti- 
tute of Art, upon the Hopkins site, uses the matchless seascape to inspire the 
budding painter. 

It was while he conned the bay from Russian hill that Dodd of The Wrecker 
encountered the unnamed traveler who set the spell that carried him off to 
hunt for the golden fleece in the South Pacific. Frank Norris led Blix and 
others of his characters up the precipitous slope down which he himself used to 


drift to the Barbary Coast or across to Chinatown. On the hill lived Ellie 
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heroine of Te Other Side of the Door, whose author, Lucia Chamberlain, lives 
on the hill to-day. 


Telegraph Hill, ‘‘a peak in the wind,” is known to every lover of The 


Wrecker. It marks the extreme northeastern corner of the city, its cliff almost 


rooting 


the wharves where the “windjammers” and the “lime-juicers’’ dis- 


charge their cargoes from mysterious climes. Otf the hill the ship Gleaner 


came to anchor, and in its shadow Nares met Dodd. Up steep streets and 
wooden stairs the Latins climb to their homes on this hill, for, as Gertrude 


\therton says in American Wives and English Husbands, the hill is ‘passed 
over in contempt by the dwellers on the fashionable heights.” A colony of 


vriters and artists | 


have not been so contemptuous. Where the hill slopes down 
into old Broadway, stood Luna’s Mexican restaurant, and there Norris’ Blix 
and her lover watched the development of the romance between the captain 
} 


and the milliner, the fruiting of their own intrigue. Before the place burned, 


Ricardo, the waiter, used to bring you Norris’ book with your soup and you 
never could get your enchilades until you had spent a quarter of an hour over 
Norris’ pen picture of the very man who served vou. 

Back of the docks of the Oriental liners rises the much carved remains of 
old Rincon hill, the tremendously exclusive precinct of fashion in the city’s 
earlier days. The hill became the literary heritage of Bret Harte and Mrs. 
\therton. He was entertained there in the hevday of the elegant establish- 
ments, knew the people intimately and introduced them into his stories with no 
very thick disguise; she was born there and grew up in the atmosphere she has 
etched upon her pages; she witnessed, if indeed she was not party to, many of 
the incidents she describes. Before aristocracy finally forsook Rincon for the 
hills to the north of Market street, its summit was converted almost into a fort 
by proud defenders who resisted commercial encroachment and _ the city 
engineer's determination to reduce its highways to his official grade. The hill 
stands to-day a truncated monument to the lavishness of its first residents, 
even in days when all their fripperies had to come around the Horn. 

Chinatown rebuilt occupies its accustomed slope. Above it looms the 
Fairmont; below is Portsmouth Square, where a miniature Hispaniola forever 
bellies its bronze sails in remembrance of Stevenson. Chinatown above ground 
is not the Chinatown which Blix surveyed from the balcony of the teahouse, 
nor underground the Chinatown of Norris’ little masterpiece, The Third 
Circle. In several respects the Oriental city of to-day is not the same that 
Arnold Genthe caught with his camera and Will Irwin with his pen; vet it has 
lost nothing of its glitter, and comparatively little of its mystery. It is as of 
old a transplanted fragment of China. In reconstructing its physical parts it 
has not hesitated to gratify the American love of show in such respects as were 
not displeasing to its heathen gods. The visitor to whom any sort of China- 
town is novel, finds the Chinaman himself more detinitely articulated in the 
new quarter than he was in the old; there are more pagoda towers than there 
used to be and more dragons visible from the street. Chester Bailey Fernald 
could fit “The Cat and the Cherub” into the quarter as it is to-day. 
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Barbary Coast has changed since the days that Earle Ashley Walcott covers 
in Blindfolded, but it is nothing lacking in attractiveness for the Rube and the 
sailor and for the opulent visitor who sees it with a guide, secure in his superior 
wisdom and wariness. 

In new Polk street, “McTeague” would have no difficulty in finding the 
site of his queer dental parlors before which hung that milestone in his career, 
a gilded wooden tooth tit for the gum of none but Atlas. At the corner of the 
first alley north of Sutter street stood the little chophouse where the gripmen 
and conductors from the huge brick carbarn were served “hot victuals on cold 
plates.” A French restaurant with a glass front covers the spot to-day and has 
not vet extinguished the tradition. ‘Trina the doomed, while musing upon her 
startling winnings in the lottery, might gaze down from the windows of the 
living-rooms back of the toothshop upon a procession of small buyers hurrying 
into the unpretentious stores, the fruit-stands and the butchershops, and 
recognize some of the persons whom Norris drew—drew with an accuracy that 
was not photographic because every oné of them stood invested with interest 
and meaning. Polk street has a bank now and moving-picture shows, and 
under the changed conditions it is more necessary to the neighborhood even 
than it used to be. 

The Cliff House, fourth structure upon its overhanging rock, is not the 
Cliff House of Mark Twain, not that of Bret Harte’s Gabriel Conroy, nor yet 
the Cliff House to which Norris sent Hilda and Annixter on their bridal trip, 
but it is a place for devotions and potations of which visitors and people of the 
city seem never to tire. 
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San Francisco has more than it used to have of Bohemian eating-places such 
relett Burgess describes in Lady \Techante. Campi's and Coppa’s could 


not be reduced to ashes. rants there are to make steady boarders of 





gourmets who trot around the globe in quest of a meal that can captivate their 
jaded palates with a surprise. The best cooks love to ply their art in San Fran 
cisco because they are certain of more than a monetary reward—they are 


certain of appreciation. 


The life which was, is and must ever be the city’s own—a life which the far- 


off places misunderstand because the city does not bother to deny or smother 
the swift-winged news of its faults—has made famous the names of those 
vriters who could reilect its phases. The city’s blood is red, its heart clean, its 
hospitality as rich and undiscriminating as the breath of its flowers. In the 
sunshine it is all rubies and diamonds and turquoise; canopied with fog, it is 


1] it th 
I 


a place of pearls. Nomads call it the most interesting city on the continent. 


Only an Exposition of world scope and world importance could provide upon 


this peninsula a better show than it contains. 
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What California Offers 


By GOVERNOR JAMES N., GILLETT 


UR government will soon finish 
the greatest piece of engineer- 
ing work ever undertaken by 
any nation or individual, one 
which will change the high- 

ways of ocean commerce and immortalize 
our government. In commemoration of 
this great event there ought to be held an 
International Exposition in some city in the 
United States, participated in and under the 
sanction of the general government, to 
which all nations of the world should be 
invited and in which they may join. 

This Exposition should be on as great a 
scale as any heretofore held and should be 
in some industrial and commercial city con- 
nected with the construction of the canal 
and directly affected by it. We of Cali- 
fornia believe that it should be held on the 
Pacific Coast and because the digging of the 
canal was for the purpose of joining the 
waters of the Atlantic with the waters of the 
Pacific and to develop the commerce of the 
latter, which is destined to be the greatest 
and most important in the world and from 
which our whole country will be greatly 
benefited. Also for the further reason that 
such an Exposition will tend to settle up the 
great Pacific slope, which to-day, with its 
millions of fertile acres, rich mineral lands, 
magnificent forests and healthful climate, 
offers opportunities for homes to thousands 
of homeseekers that cannot be excelled 
anywhere in the world. We also believe 
that San Francisco is the place to hold this 
Exposition for the following reasons: 

First—It is now and always will be the 
greatest commercial and industrial city on 
the Pacific ocean. 

Second—It is midway between the great 
nations of Europe and Asia, and in the 
center of the Pacific Coast. 

Third—Foreign nations desiring to par- 
ticipate can sail their ships from their home 
ports into the harbor of San Francisco. 

Fourth—It has a harbor where the united 
navies of the world may safely anchor and 
maneuver if they so desire. 


Fifth—San Francisco and California will 
put millions of money into the enterprise to 
insure its success upon a scale magnificent 
enough to gratify the people of this nation. 

Sixth—There are living around San 
Francisco bay to-day overone million people. 

Seventh—San Francisco has the finest 
climate for an Exposition of any city in the 
world, the thermometer ranging in summer 
from fifty-six to seventy degrees, with no 
rains or storms of any kind to interfere. 

Eighth—From the beginning San Fran- 
cisco has enthusiastically favored the con- 
struction of the canal because of the great 
effect it would have upon the commerce 
of the Pacific, and as early as 1904 com- 
menced to plan for an Exposition celebrating 
the canal’s completion. 

Ninth—The canal itself will be an exhibit 
of the greatest interest and by holding the 
celebration in San Francisco those people 
living in the East, the South and in Europe, 
can pass through the canal going or return- 
ing from the Exposition and thus see this 
wonderful piece of work—an opportunity 
denied to everybody if the Exposition be 
held on the Atlantic Coast—and such a trip 
will induce many to travel who otherwise 
would remain at home. 

San Francisco has started out in earnest 
to secure this Exposition; the enthusiasm 
and good faith of its citizens was first shown 
in the raising of over four million dollars 
in less than two hours. In September the 
Legislature at a special session authorized 
the raising by taxation of the entire state of 
$5,000,000, and San Francisco was author- 
ized to amend its charter so as to issue bonds 
to the extent of $5,000,000. These amend- 
ments will doubtless carry at the November 
elections, so that the Exposition project will 
go before Congress next December with 
$17,500,000 assured, and asking no govern- 
ment aid. 

San Francisco has been fully reconstructed 
and to-day is a clean, modern, up-to-date 
city, full of life and enterprise and rapidly 
forging ahead. No city in the world, not 
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even New York, has finer hotels, and noth- 
ing in that city is superior to our Palace, St. 
Francis and Fairmont. 

Our people are in earnest about this Ex- 
position and we want it, and we desire the 
government to give us recognition and to 
help us to make it the greatest ever held 
anywhere or at any time, and one which 


will do full credit to the spirit, enterprise 
and intelligence of our people, displayed 
in agriculture, commerce, all of the indus- 
tries and fine arts. 

San Francisco wrote its name somewhat 
conspicuously on the 1906 page of history 
with its appalling calamity. It has also been 
making history since. It has expended upon 
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reconstruction since 1906 fully $300,000,000, 
and will spend as much more by 1g15. It 
has a pardonable pride in desiring to show 
to the world a city constructed, not in part 
but in whole, according to the highest 
architectural knowledge and designs of the 
twentieth century. It desires, moreover, to 
show by its hearty welcome to the world 
its profound gratitude and appreciation of 
the spontaneous and generous aid which the 
world gave in its hour of need. 
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It should be added that the commercial 
bodies generally throughout the state of 
California are unanimous in recognizing 
San Francisco’s claims, a decision in which 
all the other Pacific Coast states are in 
hearty accord. We, therefore, expect Con- 
gress to recognize these claims and give us 
the indorsement necessary to make the 
Exposition correspond in magnificence with 
the undertaking in whose celebration it will 
be given. 


California’s Exposition Ambitions 


By Homer S. KING 


President Panama-Pacific International Exposition Company 


F late popular terminology, in- 

spired, no doubt, by the result 

of a late unpleasantness in a 

neighboring state, has dubbed 

San Francisco “the city that 

came back.” I know of no expression that 

suggests more graphically the recovery of the 

city that four years ago groveled in the dust 
of disaster. 

Though I lived through the work and 
wonder of reconstruction days, following 
week by week the rise of brick upon brick, 
the thousand puny signs of returning 
strength that have combined and grown into 
the city we see to-day, even so it seems in- 
credible that the metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast has risen in greater life, and, backing 
her claims with millions, asked to be granted 
the honor of celebrating, in America’s name, 


the completion and opening of the Panama, 


Canal in rgrs. 

Before all American cities she asks the 
honor, and in every way she is prepared to 
perform her duties creditably. 

For the Exposition does fall upon Califor- 
nia and the West as both a duty and an 
honor. For the West the Panama Canal 
was begun, and to the glory of the West it 
will be completed and opened. Not merely 
to claim the honor of connecting the two 
oceans did the United States undertake the 
greatest engineering achievement man ever 
has attempted. It is to dominate the poli- 


tics and commerce of the Pacific, that our 
country is cleaving two continents. It is to 
rule the Pacific, threatened in war and peace 
by evermore aspiring nations, that Congress 
gave the word to force a fairway where 
nature had built her barriers of mountain 
and rock. 

Through the Pacific states—Oregon, 
Washington and California—America will 
carry on her trade operations with the 
Orient. Through this trilogy of states our 
country must deal with the dominance of the 
Pacific. Upon the states fronting the Pacific 
will fall the duty of sending America’s in- 
fluence to the eight hundred million of people 
along the opposite shore. Upon these states, 
too, will fall the duty of protecting America 
against possible invasion, of bearing the 
brunt and force of every encounter, whether 
of commerce or of war. 

It is fitting, then, that California, greatest 
of Pacific Coast states, larger in area, in 
population, greater in wealth, of longer 
coast line than her far western sisters, should 
assume the responsibility of an Exposition 
that will announce to the world America’s 
jubilee at the completion of the canal, and 
inaugurate, in a world celebration builded 
magnificently, the era of progress that will 
make the Pacific the ‘““Twentieth Century 
Ocean.” 

It is not fitting that the commemoration of 
a purely maritime achievement should be 
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held by an inland city or in any city not upon 
the Atlantic or the Pacitic seaboard. 
Such is California’s contention. 
the conviction of the men behind the Expo- 
sition project. Such is the judgment of the 
West, for to this land on the sunset side of 
the Rocky mountains the canal meansa newer 
and a broader life—the realization of dreams 
of conquest. To the eastern United States 


Such is 


the year 1915 will mean greater trade accessi- 
bility with the Orient and with the Pacitic 
Coast of our country, a shorter passenger 
route by sea, a better outlet for west-bound 
To the western United States IQI5 
It will mean 


traffic. 
will be the year of prophecy. 
the culmination of a decade 
the events of which have 
flowed toward a prepara 
tion for this dawn of greater 
burdens and glories. It 
will present long-sought 
opportunity to the West— 
opportunity for world-wide 
power and fame and 
prominence. It will wit- 
ness the promise of the 
West fulfilled. 

Not idly, I am sure, not 
with vain vaunting or the 
bluster of big words do 
we seek co-operation. We 
do plead guilty to en- 
thusiasm, to earnest intent, 
to an eagerness, even while 
we realize the magnitude 
of the undertaking, to be Hom 
about the tremendous 
work of building. In the spirit with which 
we are entering upon this work we of San 
Francisco have subscribed $6,500,000 to the 
Exposition fund, and the state of California, 
through her Legislature, has voted us 
$5,000,000 additional for the state’s citizens 
to pass upon in November. The municipal 
ity of San Francisco has been granted her 
desire to be made an equal shareholder with 
the state, and in December we will have 
$17,500,000 to complete gloriously and fit 
tingly our self-appointed task. 

Expositions have not all been successful. 
Those nearest the population center have 
often proven the direst failures. San Fran 
Midwinter Fair, Seattle’s Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Portland’s Lewis 


cisco’s 
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and Clark Exposition, though not inter- 
national in scope, were fairs that went down 
in exposition history as 
prayed for. 

It is a fact that the West has a charm no 
other part of the United States possesses. 
An air of romance, of mystery, of beckoning 
enticements lures people westward, and they 
are not disappointed. Her cliffs and caverns, 
her giant trees, her waterfalls and rich inland 
plains, her crags and delta-lands, her orange 
groves and oil-fields, her mountain lakes and 
white beaches that look out toward the 
Orient, the Bay of San Francisco, where 
ships come from the Arctic and the South 
and the Far East, 
her thousand wonders and 
natural marvels have bred 
in every heart a desire to 
see the land of gold. Inthe 
West there is the unusual, 
the change, the healthy 
relaxation that men’s 
minds long to experience. 
This is the Exposition side 
cf the continent. 

We feel, that the 
West deserves an Interna- 


successes to be 


Seas 


too, 


tional Exposition. There 
have been four in the 
United States—one at 


Philadelphia on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, one at Chi- 
cago in the Mississippi 
valley region, one at St. 
King Louis on the Mississippi 

river, and one at New 
Orleans on the Mississippi river. Cali- 
fornia asks no money of the government— 
only the approval of the American people. 
We of the West never have had a great 
International Exposition. 

San Francisco’s citizens have prepared as 
well as may be for such an event. Working 
harmoniously and with enthusiasm, they 
have subscribed a fortune to the Exposition 
idea and in disregard of their own interests 
they have devoted months to detail work, to 
plans and action. Everyone must know of 
it, and come, for during the next four years 
we will be saying: 


THE EXPposiTION CITY, 
1915!” 


‘SAN FRANCISCO: 
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With Portraits of Men Who Are Helping to Make the Exposition a Success 





A Fireless Fair 


For the First Time in the World’s History an International Exposition of the 
Arts and Sciences May Be Held Without a Smoke and Ash Factory 


By Joun T. BRAMHALL 


HE greenhorns are not always as 
green as they look. We used to 
laugh at the story of the country 
miller who exclaimed at Niagara 
Falls (it was way back when our 
fathers were boys): “Lord! what a waste of 
power!’ Now we own that the miller was 
right, and that our fathers made the mistake 
of their lives in not monopolizing the falls 
then and there. And it was a greenhorn 
from Vermillion county, Illinois, where 
they mine soft coal, who, on visiting the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
exclaimed: ‘Why didn’t they tap a coal- 
mine with a trolley-wire and run their whole 
darned fair with it?” In one little word he 


had the whole secret of modern power 
engineering. Electricity, in the form of 
what we call “long-distance transmission,” 
is “it.” Only St. Louis didn’t know it and 
will have to be shown by San Francisco 
in 1915. 

San Francisco, already doing wonderful 
things, will make the world sit up and take 
notice when it comes to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Let us go back and take a peep at the 
other great world shows. From the Crystal 
Palace at London in 1851 and its prototype 
in New York a few years later, down to our 
Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876, Chica- 
go’s Columbian Exposition, St. Louis, 
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Seattle and the rest, the energizing center 
of the whole exhibition—the power-plant 
consisted of a steam-engine or engines, with 
the accompanying steam-boilers and fire 
of coal or other fuel. 

Chicago, indeed, in 1893, made a step 
forward, but did not set the pace, for others 
did not follow in her footsteps. For the 
Columbian Exposition, remembered chietly 
for her incomparable Midway, cosmopolitan 
indeed but decent, was not only the wonder- 
ful White City, an architectural dream as 
yet unexcelled, but it was the magic city of 
invisible power. Great engines were turning 
their ponderous wheels, an elevated railroad 
carried hundreds of thou- 
sands of passengers—or 
was it millions?—silently 
and without accident: 
thousands upon thousands 
of electric lamps in a 
profusion up to that time 
unthought of turned night 
into day in the immense 
buildings and upon the 
extensive grounds, stretch- 
ing more than a mile along 
Lake Michigan and as far 
westward into the city. 
No wires were visible, and 
if one sought the great 
power-plant, although he 
would tind a mammoth 
boiler-room with a score 
of leviathans trembling 


ae Frank P 
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thousand horsepower 
apiece, the fiercely burning fires beneath 
seemed to be fed by invisible hands. No 
swarthy stokers were feeding those fiery 
mouths from bunkers of sooty coal. A 
lady’s cambric handkerchief dropped upon 
the floor of the furnace-room would show 
no soil. Firemen in natty white jackets 
walked slowly up and down before the 
chained giants, turning a wheel here or a 
valve there; but there was no other sign of 
the throbbing heart of a great industrial city. 
The idea of the Vermillion county man 
was very nearly realized, or at least was but 
a step away, for if Chicago did not tap the 
coal-mines it tapped the oil-wells way down 
in the Ohio field, piped the oil to subter 
ranean reservoirs near the power-house, 
from which it was pumped automatically 
to the furnaces. From the great dynamos, 
connected to the shafts of the powerful 





engines in the machinery building, insulated 
cables carried the electric current through 
a roomy subway beneath the court of honor 
to the mining and electricity buildings, and 
thence through tile conduits to the other 
buildings and the most distant parts of the 
grounds. An old Scotch engineer among a 
party shown the engineering features of 
the Chicago Exposition, and who had him- 
self steod beneath the walking-beam of the 
little engine in Hyde Park, exclaimed: ‘‘All 
the rest of your great show does not count 
beside this, Here you have done wonders!”’ 

This was in the year 1893. Only two 
years before, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
German electricians had 
crossed an ocean of Space 
as wide and uncharted as 
was the western sea to the 
Genoese sailor, by con- 
ducting on a slender wire 
power to run a dynamo 
from the falls of Schaff- 
hausen on the Rhine, a 
hundred miles away. And 
only another year previous, 
both at Geneva in Switzer- 
land and at Tivoli in Italy, 
power had been generated 
in a similar manner by a 
water-wheel and conducted 
electrically long distances 
and applied to the running 
of various machinery with 
entire success. 

What wonder then that 
a Chicago newspaper man, 
with the arrogance induced by his city’s suc- 
cessful engineering feat and with an under- 
standing of the meaning of electrical progress 
abroad, should address the director-general 
of the Paris Exposition of 1895 with the 
suggestion that the power-plant for that 
demonstration of a rehabilitated France be 
not located in the constricted grounds selected 
in the capital city but at the coal-mines in the 
north near the Belgian frontier! It would be 
cheaper, pointed out the newspaper man, 
with the effrontery of technical ignorance, to 
take the power at the pit’s mouth and con- 
duct the energy to Paris on a copper wire, 
than to haul it down to the Seine in their 
baby freight wagons, stoke it to the furnaces, 
remove the ashes, pay high rentals and insur- 
ance and maintain a smoke nuisance besides. 

Of course the Chicago newspaper man 
received a gold medal and a blue ribbon for 
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his ingenuity and enterprise! Of a cer- 
tainty, non. He might as well have ad- 
dressed the Akhoond of Swat, for he 
neglected to have his proposition engrossed 
in French, and when Consul-General Gowdy 
brought the matter to the attention of the 
directory, the steam power-plant was being 
installed. When Mr. Thomas B. Bryan, 
who was vice-president of the Chicago Ex 
position, went to Antwerp a few years later 
to attend the Belgian Exposition, he men- 
tioned the scheme of harnessing the neigh- 
boring coal-mines and relieving the me- 
tropolis of the Scheldt from the disadvan- 
tages of alocal power-plant. The Belgians 
smiled. It was an idea American, they said, 
and most admirable for the twentieth cen- 
tury. And so it is. 

We have had our St. Louis Exposition 
right at the gate of the Illinois coal-fields, 
and the expositions at Portland and Seattle 
both within touch of the unlimited power 
generated from the mountain streams, but 
the old coal-steam methods of generating 
power and the time-honored shafting and 
belting used by our ancestors for distribution 
were employed to run the machinery. It 
was splendid, but was it art? 

And now we are planning for another 
International Exposition to demonstrate to 
the world the relations of the empires of the 
Pacific with the western world at the period 
of the cutting of the isthmus and the uniting 
of the oceans. Qui bono? What of Zipangu 


and Cathay, sought by the fifteenth century 
navigators? Exploited already by Europe 
until they can bear it no longer, the one has 
set up for herself as a modern world-power 
and the other is preparing to follow in her 
footsteps. On the American shore of the 
Pacific sits a new empress, not to be con- 
quered but to be courted. San Francisco, 
like Tyre of old, is situate at the entry of the 
sea, and is ‘‘a city of perfect beauty.” Her 
borders are in the midst of the seas and her 
builders have perfected her beauty. All the 
ships of the sea with their mariners are in 
her markets, and their merchants occupy 
in her fairs with emeralds, purple and 
broidered work, fine linen, coral and agate 
and a multitude of all kinds of riches. The 
ships sing of her in her markets and she is 
replenished and made very glorious in the 
midst of the seas. 

San Francisco in her Panama-Pacific 
Exposition of 1915 will present a magnificent 
object-lesson to the world in setting up and 
operating a great Exposition whose power 
and light shall be supplied, not from coal- 
burning furnaces as in the past but from 
the ‘‘white coal” of the mountain streams. 
This will be its most notable feature in the 
eyes of visitors from the East and from 
abroad, for although they may be familiar 
with the sight of towns lighted and factories 
operated by electricity, there is yet no 
precedent of its exclusive use at an exposi- 
tion. San Francisco will take the attitude 
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of the Japanese at the Columbian Exposition 
when they declined to exhibit the jinrikisha 
and the palanquin in the transportation 
department. “We are exhibiting,” said 
their commissioner, ‘‘as a modern, up-to- 
date nation. The jinrikisha belongs in 
ethnology.”’ And they filled 
up their space in the trans- 
portation building with 
naval models and arma- 
ments. What manis doing 
to-day in California will 
be best exemplified in the 
modern power-plant of 
the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. Just what that 
power-plant will be we can 
form a idea 
from the present electric 
power equipment of San 
Francisco, and allowing 
for the improvements that 
may be expected in the 
coming five years. 


reasonable 








The most important 
power-plant, by far, is 
that of the Pacific Gas OT oy 
and Electric Company 
and its eight or ten subsidiary com- 
panies. This consists, in the aggregate, of 


upward of thirty reservoirs on the slopes of 
the Sierra with a capacity of over a million 
and a half miner’s inches every twenty-four 
hours, or a gross quantity in cubic feet of 
three and one-third billion. There are six 
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hundred and thirty-three miles of ditches, 
making a canal long enough to reach from 
New York to Columbus, Ohio, or to Wil- 
mington, North Carolina; enough flumes, 
twenty-eight miles, to run all the water-mills 
in New Hampshire; twenty-eight pipe-lines, 
operating fifteen power- 
houses containing forty 
generators witha minimum 
output of close to a hun- 
dred thousand horsepower, 
or more than that used by 
Manchester and Lowell 
and a dozen other manu- 
facturing cities on the 
Merrimac. The powerthus 
derived from the mountain 
streams is conveyed to a 
hundred sub-stations by 
means seventy - four 
transmission lines, having 
an aggregate of over fifteen 
hundred miles of circuits 
and carrying power at sixty 
thousand voltage. The 
power-houses may be 
operated as separate units 
or synchronized, so that 
power may distributed from the ex- 
treme northern end of the system to the 
southern over transmission lines three hun- 
dred and twenty miles in extent. It is, so 
to speak, a Brobdignagian ‘twenty-mule 
team,” that hauls the street and suburban 
“trams” and turns the wheels for factories 
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as well as heat and light 
plants for San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Val- 
lejo, Stockton, Sacra- 
mento and a dozen or 
more cities. It is a 
power- plant unrivaled 
anywhere in the world, 
and its initial energy, 
be it remembered, is 
taken from the inexhaust- 
ible streams fed by the 
melting snows of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

In addition to the 
above, but in general 
resembling the plants 
already described, three 
other large plants are 
turning into the cities on 
the bay another thousand 
horsepower. These are 
the Great Western Power 
Company, deriving its 
power from streams on 
the slopes of Mount 
Lassen, in Sierra county, 
conducted through a tun- 
nel two and a half miles 
long from which several 
thousand dollarsin gold have been taken; the 
Stanislaus line, taking its power from an 
immense dam near Angel’s Camp, immor- 
talized by Bret Harte, where the waters 
of the Stanislaus, after being led through 
fifteen miles of tortuous canons, make a 
final plunge of fifteen hundred feet to the 
turbines; and the Northern California Power 
Company, whose plant, fed by the icy 
streams of Mount Shasta, is supplying 
power and light to San Francisco, over two 
hundred miles to the south. Another big 
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company, taking its name 
from the same mountain, 
is putting in a plant with 
every improvement 
known to electric power 
engineering, and other 
projects are almost daily 
filing upon the streams 
of the Sierra. Thedefini- 
tive choice of San Fran- 
cisco as the site of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion will of course give 
an additional impulse to 
power development and 
by 1915 San Francisco 
will probably have at 
her disposal no less than 
five hundred thousand 
horsepower of electric 
energy, or more than 
any other city in the 
country. 

This will be the power- 
plant of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, when 
San Francisco, establish- 
ing a precedent for an 
admiring world, will set 
up and operate a splen- 
did Exposition whose sources of light and 
power shall be the ‘‘white coal’’ of the 
mountain streams. No unsightly smoke- 
stacks belching forth clouds of soot will 
mar the beauty of buildings and land- 
scape. No coal-burning furnaces will take 
up space in the Exposition grounds and 
insurance rates will be low. For the first 
time in the world’s history an International 
Exposition of the arts and sciences will be 
held without the accompaniment of a smoke 
and ash factory. It will be a fireless fair. 
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California’s 
Opportunity 
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ALIFORNIA will receive $50,- 
000,000 of judicious advertising 
within the next four years. Al- 
most dollar by dollar a statis- 
tician expert in the affairs of 
expositions could tell you how the money 
will be placed, its immediate effect, and its 
permanent benefit. Almost man by man 
the gain in colonization could be given, the 


numbers of new homes on the land, the ' 


farms opened, the added impetus to business 
all over the state. 

Ever since Marshall discovered gold at 
Coloma — or, at least, 
ever since Californians 
discovered agriculture— 
chambers of commerce, 
development boards, pro- 
motion committees and 
various other organiza- 
tions have been advertis- 
ing this state in an en 
deavor to induce people 
to come here and develop 
the resources of the most 
productive and by far 
most promising part of 
the Union. They have 
worked hard, and done 
much, but in the last 
analysis their efforts, no 
matter how enthusiastic, 
could not achieve the 
impression that their 
hopes urged them they 
might make on farmers, 
factory owners and busi- 
ness men throughout the 
country and the world. 
Itisa fact that California 
is known outside of her 
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own boundaries only by piecemeal. Show me 
a spot in California well known to the world, 
and I will show you a spot that some 
organization, some railroad or business 
body, has spent money upon in much 
advertising. 

This is a self-evident proposition, well 
understood. Perhaps it is not so well 
understood that there are parts of this state 
now, equal in productivity to some of its 
best known sections, that are not appreci- 
ated by Californians themselves. There 
are beauties in it that are blushing unad- 
vertised. There are op- 
portunities for wealth 
and happiness that no 
colonist, poring over his 
books of information, 
ever sees. 

What California needs 
is a world advertisement, 
then, of all California, 
backed by all California. 
This, and more, is what 
the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position will be. 

It is not hard to con- 
vince anyone that the 
sections of this state are 
best known in which 
citizens and _ organiza- 
tions have united in pub- 
licity work. Throughout 
the United States, it is 
certain, the districts in 
which isolated and un- 
certain advertising has 
been done are seldom 
made the mecca of the 
colonist or the capitalist. 
This is a big state, and 
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it needs advertising on a_ big scale. 
When it is realized over the globe that 
California is not a collection of giant 
trees, orange groves, oil-fields and water- 
falls, set around in a circle easy of access to 
tourists, but a great empire, larger than 
some of Europe’s kingdoms that have filled 
books of history, richer than any kingdom 
ever has been, all California and every part 
of it will benefit more than in all the years 
of individual publicity efforts. 

But our state is so large, its varieties so 
many, its resources so varied and abundant, 
its differences in climate and soil and oppor- 
tunities so marked, that 


anevent in California to which they are to send 
a great exhibit that will compete with and 
stand among exhibits from all the world. 
These people will feel personally interested 
in that Exposition; they will read everything 
they can find concerning it; they will want 
to know about the other exhibits; they will 
want to see them, and they will, finally, 
want most ardently to see the state in which 
the great fair is to be given. 

Consider too the personal element that 
enters into the Exposition which celebrates 
the completion of a marvelous achievement 
of the American people. Every American 

will be interested in that 





only a colossal advertise- 
ment indeed can convey 
the true impression of 
its character. 

Someone has said that 
the Panama-Pacific Ex 
position will result in 
two kinds of publicity 
for California—intensive 
and extensive. However 
apt that expression may 
be, it expresses the idea: 
the Exposition will be 
made interesting to the 
people of every state and 
country; the people of 
every state and country 
will be themselves 
brought to an intense and 
personal interest in the 
Exposition. 

Passing by other mat- 
ters for the moment, con- 
sider the way in which the 
citizens of France and 
Connecticut will regard 








Exposition, just because 
of his interest in his 
canal. And if he can’t 
see the canal and the 
Exposition, he will at 
least want to see the 
Exposition itself. And 
all California needs to 
secure colonists is to 
show herself to colonists. 
Once here they must stay 
if they are at all dissatis- 
fied with their home 
land. 

But behind this very 
desirable personal inter- 
est in our fair, and build- 
ing upon it—using it to 
the very best advantage 
—will come the flood of 
Exposition advertising, 
penetrating to every cor- 
ner and cranny of the 
world, finding a place 
in theaters, country news- 
papers, metropolitan 
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dailies, picnic programs, magazines, hotel 
directories—everywhere that publicity can 
go. And the burden of it all will be: 

“Come to California.” 

For four years the wonders of this state, 
of the West and of the Exposition, the prod- 
uct of the West, will be placed before every 
eye. Every conceivable method of whetting 
the interest of the traveler and the stay-at- 
home alike will be used. 
Every lure that can be 
devised will be practised. 
And as a foundation for it 
all, as the best foundation 
for any publicity concern 
ing anything Californian, 
will be California, the 
land of promise. 

Not a booklet but will 
contain the California idea. 
Not a newspaper article, 
a Sunday magazine feature 
story, an advertisement, 
an interview, but will have 
running through it the 
wealth of a state that can 
give the most magnificent 


Exposition that history 
knows. There will be 
multiplied articles and 


speeches upon California 

alone, and how the resources of the state 
have been called upon to make America’s 
jubilee at the canal opening. 

All this will be designed to bring people 
here. That will be the effort, of course, of 
all Exposition publicity. Aiding this will 
be that undercurrent of comment and dis- 
cussion that sweeps around a country, pene- 
trating as no outward advertising can do, 
into homes and clubs and the interests of 
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men and women, concerning the building 
of the Exposition, the things that are being 
prepared for display there, the gossip of 
visitors to California, returned home to tell 
of the towers and turrets that are arising by 
the Golden Gate. All the bustle of appoint- 
ing special commissioners to the fair, of 
receiving commissioners from California, 
of voting exhibits and preparing them and 
fighting about it, will ad- 
vertise the Exposition and 
the state. 

The Exposition _ itself 
will be successful or un- 
successful in proportion 
to the thoroughness with 
which the charm of Cali- 
fornia is presented to the 
world. All who come will 
not be disappointed in 
the state. Those that do 
not make their homes here 
will be life-long advertisers 
of the opportunities and 
beauties of the West. 
Through succeeding years 
the benefits of the Ex- 
position will flow to Cali- 
fornia in increasing ratio. 
The whole state will be 
advanced at least ten 
years in population, power and wealth. 

Already, in anticipation of California 
winning the approval of Congress, plans for 
promoting the Exposition are being formed. 
The publicity scheme is a broad and inclusive 
one. No Exposition has been advertised as 
this one will be, and this not so much, per- 
haps, because of the activity that will be dis- 
played by the Exposition publicitydepartment 
as from the very nature of this Exposition. 
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First of all, remember that the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition will be the 
only International Exposition ever given by 
the United States in a rich, undeveloped 
country, possessing in abundance the charms 
of nature that appeal to all mankind. The 
first International Exposition held in Amer- 
ica, that at Philadelphia in 1876, was in a 
state long ago pioneered and robbed of its 
virgin richness that appeals to the intending 
settler. [Even then it was a congested state, 
stale and bare of allurements. The Inter- 
national Exposition in 1893 found Chicago 
in almost the grown-up 
condition that Philadel- 
phia had presented eight- 
een years before. The 
International Exposition 
at St. Louis in 1904 was 
certainly not held in a 
land that offers many 
inducements to the settler 
who is looking for rich 
land and lots of it. The 
International Exposition 
in New Orleans in 1884 
was a dismal failure, 
given by a dismal city in 
a dismal state. 

At Seattle the Alaska- 
Yukon- Pacific Exposi- 
tion was a tremendous 
success, and so was the 
Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition at Portland and 
the Midwinter Fair at 
San Francisco. But these 
were not International 
Expositions. Whatever 
advertising was done for 
them was uphill work. 





They endeavored to interest the world when 
the world was not interested in the exposi- 
tion. That personal element which will make 
every citizen take an interest in the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was lacking. 

The Jamestown Exposition was a failure, 
though held, like the exposition at New 
Orleans, near large population centers, 
because there was no charm to the country 
in which the exposition was held. Not the 
air of history in which the Jamestown Ex 
position was given could bring people to its 
gates. The call of spots studied by every 
schoolboy and girl, and 
woven into our early 
traditions, was not suffi- 
cient to draw people from 
their work. The call of 


the West always has 
drawn eager throngs, 
though never has the 


appeal of the West been 
brought home to all 
Americans and all the 
world. That is what the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion will do. 

Indeed, it would be a 
blind policy that would 
overlook the publicity 
possibilities of California 
in aiding to bring the 
Exposition to the point 
of genuine interest in the 
public mind. To the 
average man, perhaps, 
an exposition is like 
another exposition— 
buildings, so many water 
courts and towers, the 
number of exhibits anda 
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concession thoroughfare. That the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition will be more than this, 
it will be the aim and purpose of the pub- 
licity department to convince all mankind. 
That the state and the West are worth a visit 
by themselves, that the Exposition is not 
more wonderiul than the West, will be the 
tenor of all advertisements. 

Perhaps a glance at Jacksonville, Florida, 
away down in the southeast corner of the 
map, may do much to convince Californians 
how greatly this far-western rim of the 
continent will profit from a general and con- 
tinued advertisement. In 1900, Jackson- 
ville had a population of 28,429, and folks 
called it a sleepy town. But Jacksonville 
was far from slumbering, and in 1901 and 
1902 and thereafter until Uncle Sam’s 
enumerators came around to count Jackson 
ville’s inhabitants for the census, 
Jacksonville was advertising herself all over 
the East, and in Europe, too. 

And on the census rolls of rg10, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, the “sleepy town”’ of ten years 
ago, is listed with 57,699 people, an increase 
of 103 per cent over the population in 1900. 

Wise advertising, in which everyone in the 
city took a part, is responsible for Jackson- 
ville’s marvelous growth. Had the state of 
Florida united her people in a great adver- 
tisement the whole state would have bene- 
fited as the city did, and in the same ratio. 
If Californians unite in the four years of 
advertising that the Exposition will give 
them, their state in 1915 will show a rate of 
growth even more remarkable than that of 
Jacksonville. 

Railroad passenger agents in the eastern 
states predict a colonist travel rush to Cali- 
fornia this year forty percent greater than that 
of 1909. At the announcement of dates for 
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the sale of colonist tickets in the Atlantic and 
middle western states the call for accommo- 
dations justified the agents in their prophecy 
for the present season. The great throngs 
crowding for tickets justifies also the exten- 
sive advertising the western railroads and 
many western cities have been making dur- 
ing the past winter and summer. Such 
advertising must have beneficial results, for 
advertising based on the resources and 
opportunities of the West cannot fail. It is 
legitimate advertising, and must bring good 
in proportion to the way it is presented and 
the extent of territory it covers. 

And the Panama-Pacific Exposition will 
be a colossal advertisement, presented in the 
most enticing and alluring way, carrying 
conviction in its exhibits and proofs of the 
state’s wealth and covering the whole world 
in its effect. 

But we are not compelled to cross the 
continent in order to discover cities, and 
whole communities, that have increased in 
size and wealth and prominence in startling 
fashion, and all through the globe-encircling 
medium of advertising. There are munici- 
palities enough in California that attest the 
value of telling the world of what we have 
here. Southern California, from the Mexi- 
can line to Tehachapi, owes its remarkable 
prosperity and fame to the continual adver- 
tising that has sent the story of its oranges 
and oil-fields and vineyards everywhere. 

It may be objected that other parts of 
California have oranges and vineyards and 
oil-fields too, and this objection will be sus- 
tained. But these other parts of California, 
growing slowly because they have made no 
effort to progress, will never spread their 
praises over the land until they have put into 
practice the lesson the south has taught. 
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The richest land in America will lie idle if 
news of it is not sent out to intending settlers, 
while less worthy districts may become pros- 
perous and progressive with the aid that 
advertising can give. 

Every California county will have its 
exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition and every county will have its 
commissioners and agents ready to prove the 
state’s resources. ‘Transportation lines will 
carry Visitors into all sections of the state on 
special coupon tickets, issued at rates unus- 
ually low, for the western roads are as much 
interested as Californians are in bringing 
people out of the congested districts into the 
country where they can produce more 
wealth. Not a county in the state, whether 
its chief industry be mining or agriculture or 
manufacturing, but will benefit by the fair 
in hundreds and thousands of new citizens. 

And statisticians show that every settler is 
worth $1,000 per year to the state in which 
he makes his home. 

Of course it must be considered, in com- 
puting the various ways in which visitors 
will be drawn westward in 1915, that most 
people are only too anxious to come West 
and see the sights they have heard of and 
read about. The Exposition will give them 
the excuse to come, and with the Exposition 
announced four years ahead, presented to 
them in the proper light, and the West again 
brought to their attention, there arefew who 
will not have sufficient saved, by the time the 
canal is done, to come to California. 

The Exposition does present her oppor- 
tunity to California. Californians interested 
in the advancement of their state should 
aid the Exposition idea with all their might. 
Offered to them is the chance they say comes 
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once to every man and country; let us not be 
asleep or indifferent when Opportunity 
knocks, but rather let us prepare a feast 
and make things so pleasant that Oppor- 
tunity will remain with us alway. 


A Fair at San Diego in 1915 

The entire southwest is interested in a 
complementary exposition to be held at San 
Diego during 1915. It is to differ, in many 
respects, from anything of the kind ever 
before attempted and it will prove of especial 
interest to the great element that is concerned 
with the cultivation and products of the soil. 
Irrigation, reclamation and scientific agri- 
culture are to be exploited on the broadest 
scale possible; historical treasures of the 
southwest will be gathered in one imposing 
exhibit and visitors will be given an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the habits and environment 
of the Aztecs, the Cliff-dwellers, the Zunis, 
the Apaches, and the more modern Indian 
tribes. 

San Diego already has assured a fund of 
$2,000,000 to be devoted to the building and 
needs of this exposition. It will serve to 
advertise more widely than anything else the 
climate of California’s southwest coast and 
will accelerate a growth that has broken 
many coast records. The work of prepa- 
ration is already under way and the San 
Diegans, while advancing comprehensive 
plans for improvement of a splendid natural 
harbor, are building hotels, business blocks 
and other improvements against the coming 
of the stranger in 1915. 

Credit for portraits reproduced on this and preceding Exposi- 
tion pages is due to the studios of Francis Bruguiere, Bushnell, 
Arnold Genthe, Habenicht, H. Pierre Smith, Vaughan & Keith, 


Barrows, Boyé, Fowzer; Logan, of Stockton; Schumacher, of 
Los Angeles, and Harris & Ewing, of Washington, D. C. 
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By WALLACE IRWIN 


Editor’s Note—Here is a notable and prophetic song of 1915, by a 
Californian whose fame as a humorous philosopher is world-wide. But in 
considering the tremendous possibilities for the Pacific involved in the 
completion of the Panama Canal, Mr. Irwin necessarily becomes serious 
and emphatic, and gives an impressive forecast of the future: 


We have tunneled the heart of darkness, we have traversed the upper air; 
For who shall write in the Book of Man, “This thing thou shalt not dare?” 
So we of the Race of Dominance, masters of hand and brain, 


Have wielded the staff of Moses now and smitten the Lands in Twain, 


Saying, “‘Let two great ocean tides never be sundered more, 
Salt of the East and salt of the West mingle from shore to shore; 
For our land is an undivided Land, and surely, if we be One, 


Then a Union of Seas shall aid our strength as a Union of States has done.” 


© open the gates, my people! to the mingled seas give sway, 
To the ships of peace and the ships of war that furrow the cloven way, 
To our steel-constructed watchdog pack charged with destruction fleet, 


To our peaceful train of merchantmen laden with coal and wheat. 


For the races of men shall mingle when the seas of the earth are wed 
And the ships of a hundred kingdoms the path of the sun must thread, 
Till the treasure-galleys of Commerce, borne by the winds of Fate, 


Shall cast their magnificent anchors down in the tide of the Western Gate. 

















Market Street, looking eastward toward the ferry 
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PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING 
THE BUSINESS SECTION, 
WATER FRONT, HOTELS 
AND HOMES, IN THIS 
THE LAST WORD IN 
MODERN CITIES 
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California Street, looking eastward and showing the 









































& Company and the Schroth Building 
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en Union Square Hotel, the furniture house 


A corner in Union Square from which may be se 











An everyday scene along the busy docks of San Francisco, where ships cast anchor from all the ports of the world 














Drill of the life-saving boat at the beach, south of Seal Rock and the Cliff House 
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Fairmont Hotel, a structure of stately proportions with superb marine view, occupying a block on 
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Market Street, showing the Emporium, S. N. Wood & Company, Humboldt Savings Bank and Call Building 














A cafion of concrete: eastward view in Post Street near Market, showing the Foxcroft Building, 
First National Bank, Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank and Balboa Building 
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By C. N. anp A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of THE LicHTNING ConpuUcToR; Lorp LovELAND Discovers AMERICA; Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


CHAPTER I 


CARMEN AND THE GARDEN 


~“W WONDER what makes Nick so late?” 
Carmen Gaylor thought, coming out of 
the dim cool hall onto the great ve- 
randa, or gallery, that was like an out- 
of-doors drawing-room. 

Though she spoke always in English— 
almost as good English as if she had not 
been born in Spain and made her greatest 
successes in the City of Mexico—Carmen 
thought in Spanish, for her heart was 
Spanish, just as her beauty was Spanish. 

She was very beautiful in the sunset gold 
that seemed somehow meant all for her, as 
a stage is lit for the heroine of a drama, 
and she was framed in a setting which might 
have made the fortune of a play. 

The big house with the wide veranda was 
not very old, and not really Spanish, but 
it had been built to suggest Spanish effects, 
by an architect who had seen Carmen, and 
knew how to suit her with a background for 
which an old man of many millions was 
prepared to pay. There were many ve- 
randas and pergolas, but this huge out-of- 
doors room had wide archways instead of 
pillars, curtained with white and purple 
passion-flower, and the creamy stucco of 
the house and the ruddy Spanish tiles, 
which already looked mellow with age, 
were half-hidden with flowering creepers 
and pale-green, tendrily vines whose blos- 


soms had lately turned into miniature 
bunches of emeralds. 

Three shallow steps of pansy-colored 
bricks went all the length of the veranda, 
descending to a terrace of the same brick, 
which held dim tints of purple, old rose, 
and gray and yellow, almost like an enor- 
mous faded Persian rug. 

When Carmen had looked for a long time 
past the fountain, over the lawn, down the 
path between pink and white oleanders, 
whence the man she expected ought to 
come, she trailed her white dinner dress 
over terrace and grass to peer under the dim 
green roof of the bamboo forest. It was 
like a magic temple with tall and slender 
pillars of priceless jade, that supported a 
silken tent-roof of the same green, starred 
in a vague pattern with sunset jewels. 
And as Carmen had come down from the 
terrace she had pulled a handful of orange- 
blossoms from one of a long row of trees 
planted in terra-cotta pots. Staring into 
the green dusk, she scattered the petals 
on the. gold-brown floor of the temple and 
held up her hand to her face, to smell the 
sweetness she had crushed out of the flowers. 

There was a short cut leading from the 
land which she had sliced off her own 
immense ranch, to sell to Nick Hilliard; 
and by this way he sometimes came, if he 
were in a hurry; but she knew that he loved 
the oleander path, and liked passing through 
it, as though it were always new to him. 
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She wondered why he was late, for she 
had asked him to come early, so that they 
might have a talk about many things, as 
this was the last night before his journey 
East. That was the way she had put it in 
the letter sent over to Nick’s ranch by old 
Simeon Harp: “a talk about many things’”’; 
but there was only one thing about which 
she was really anxious to hear Nick Hilliard 
talk to her, and there were two reasons why 
she expected that he would talk of it to-night. 
One reason was, because he was going 
away for the first time since they had known 
each other—going for a whole month, 
according to his plan; and the second reason 
concerned the anniversary of an _ event 
which had made Carmen’s life worth living. 

She always dressed beautifully, in a way 
that would have been extravagant if she 
had not been one of the richest young 
women in California; but to-night the gown 
she had put on in honor of her one guest 
might have been a wedding-dress. She 
loved jewelry, and had been almost a slave 
to her passion for it, until she had flung her 
whole soul into caring for something which 
no jewels could buy, though beauty might 
win it. And she had resisted the temptation 
to wear anything that glittered, with the 
white satin dress. A long rope of pearls was 
twisted once round her throat, and hung 
below her waist. As she stood among the 
flowers of her paradise in the jade-colored 
shadow of the bamboo forest, the pearls 
drank iridescent lights, green from the 
thicket, pink from the roses that trailed 
over arbors, gold from the yellow orange- 
hearted California poppies at her feet, 
blue from the sky, not wholly drenched with 
the red wine of sunset. 

Carmen was disappointed’ when no one 
came along the oleander path or under the 
roof of bamboo leaves and branches, but 
she was not anxious, for Nick Hilliard was 
always busy, busier even than when he 
had been foreman of the Gaylor ranch a 
year ago, and on his last night a great many 
things might have happened to delay him 
unavoidably. There was no reason to 
think that he was not as eager to come as 
she was to have him, and though the minutes 
passed slowly as she waited, Carmen was 
happy. She felt that for a year—this last 
glorious year which she had earned after 
torture of slavery—she had had almost 
everything she wanted in the world. The 
one thing she lacked, and longed for, and 
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meant to have, would soon belong to her, 
too, There was a wild sort of joy in not 
owning it yet, which perhaps she would 
never quite feel again when it was hers for 
all the rest of her life. 

Suddenly, far away, there was a rustling 
in the bamboo forest. A figure glimmered 
like a shadow, darker than the other 
shadows, in the distance. Carmen’s heart 
jumped and her nerves thrilled. She took 
a step forward, under the roof of bamboos, 
then stopped. It was not Nick Hilliard, but 
old Simeon Harp, the squirrel-poisoner, 
coming from the direction of Nick’s ranch, 
and bringing her a message, maybe. She 
felt that she could not possibly bear it if it 
were to say that Nick was uncble to come; 
and for an instant, in the midst cf her love 
and eagerness, she almost hated him, at 
the thought that he might dare send her 
such a message. 

“What is it, Simeon?”’ she called sharply, 
as the queer, gnarled figure of the old man 
hobbled nearer. 

“Nothing, my lady,” the squirrel-poisoner 
answered, in the husky voice of one who is, 
or has been, a drunkard. ‘Nothing, only 
I was at Nick’s finishin’ up some work, and 
he says, would I stop by to excuse him for 
bein’ late. He’s had somebody with him 
all aft’noon, and no time to attend to ’is 
packin’ till just now.” 

Simeon was an Englishman who would 
have been dead or in the poorhouse years 
ago if Carmen had not chosen to rescue 
him, because her people on her mother’s 
side had been English. In the first days, 
when her word was law for the fierce old 
man who had died a year ago to-night, this 
wretched bit of human driftwood, failure, 
drunkard, rascal, had been found tres- 
passing on the Gaylor ranch. If Carmen 
had not happened to see, and feel the whim 
to save him, Simeon Harp would have had 
the vagrant’s fate, which he probably de- 
served. Ill, he had been nursed back to 
health by her orders, in the house of one 
of many gardeners; and since then he had 
been her slave, her dog. He called her 
“my lady,’’ and she liked the name. She 
liked the adoration in the heavy-lidded eyes 
which had once been handsome and she 
enjoyed the knowledge that she had power 
of life and death over the old creature; that 
there was nothing on earth he would not do 
for her. He had almost forgotten now, 
why it had occurred to him to try America 
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as a refuge—that early venture was so long 
ago, or else he had his own reasons for 
pretending that he had forgotten. But 
among many other strange trades, he had 
tried his luck as a water and even gold- 
finder, and for the nine years he had lived 
on the Gaylor ranch his profession had been 
that of a squirrel-poisoner. The ground- 
squirrels, dangerous little pests to farmers 
and ranchmen, had built up Simeon Harp’s 
fallen fortunes, and in his character of pro- 
fessional destroyer he had achieved a success 
of which he was somewhat objectionably 
proud. 

“Who told you that you could call Mr. 
Hilliard ‘Nick’?”? Carmen asked, not very 
sternly, for the old fellow’s words had given 
her hope and happiness again. 

“Why, everybody calls him Nick,’ ex- 
plained Simeon, in his husky, though not 
unpleasant voice. “But I won’t, if you 
don’t like it, my lady.” 

“T don’t care, I’m sure, if he doesn’t,” 
said Carmen. “Only—” she broke off, 
slightly embarrassed. Even to old Simeon 
she could not say, “It is unsuitable that you 
should be calling your lady’s future husband 
‘Nick,’ as if he were down on the same 
plane with yourself.” Besides, she knew 
very well that Nick would be the last man 
to object. If he were “Nick” to everybody, 
as Simeon said, it was a sign of his popu- 
larity; and Nick never forgot that he had 
risen to the height of his.present success by 
climbing up from the lowest rung of the 
ladder. She could not imagine his “‘putting 
on airs,” yet she thought it might be better 
if he were less of the hail-fellow-well-met, 
and more of the master, among his own 
cattlemen and the wild riffraff that had 
crawled to his land with the oil-boom. 

‘‘Will he be here soon?” she went on, as 
the squirrel-poisoner stood quietly worship- 
ing her with drink-and-time dimmed eyes. 
Harp had so settled down on his old joints 
that he was very short as well as gnarled, 
and looked a gnomelike thing beside Carmen 
in the full summer of her dark beauty. 

“Oh, yes, my lady—he’ll be here soon. 
And if you’ll forgive the liberty, he’ll see a 
lovely sight, such as can’t be met outside 
Kern county or the Gaylor ranch, unless 
the queen of the ranch goes elsewhere. 
You’re that ’andsome this evenin’, my lady, 
it warms the ’eart to set eyes on you, like 
the wine you gives me on your birthdays, 
to drink your ’ealth.’’' 
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Carmen laughed. In spite of her money, 
and beauty, and exquisite clothes, there-was 
something about her which told that she 
had not been brought up delicately, and 
obvious compliments pleased her. 

“You needn’t wait for my birthday, to 
drink my health in that wine,” she said. 
“You can have some to-night.” 

“Thank you, my lady.’”’ Simeon paused 
an instant, looking up sharply and sidelong. 
Then, hesitating a little, he went on. “It’s 
—it’s not a birthday anniversary, but—it’s 
a year to-night—” 

“T know,” she interrupted sharply. 

‘Might I say one thing, my lady?” 

She was excited, and in a mood to be 
lenient with her worshiper. 

“We're pretty old friends, Simeon,” she 
answered. ‘‘You’ve been faithful to me in 
a good many ways. I don’t suppose I need 
be afraid of anything you’re likely to say.” 

“Tt’s only this,” he mumbled. ‘That it’s 
a good thing it ’appened when it did, or I 
might o’ had blood on my hands—and not 
the blood o’ my squerls.’”’ He still looked 
at her sidewise, and seeing no horror on her 
face, ventured on. “I’d a’ killed ’im for 
you, my lady, and not o’ turned an ’air. 
But after all there was no need. Just when 
things was gettin’ beyond bearin’, he up 
and went off, of his own accord.” 

“Things were bad, that’s true,’’ Carmen 
admitted. ‘I’ve never pretended to grieve 
for him, though I wore black for a while, 
because Madame Vestris said it would 
bring me luck.” (Everybody who knew 
Carmen Gaylor knew that a celebrated 
palmist who had settled in San Francisco 
dominated one side of the rich young 
woman’s existence.) “But the times are 
good enough now, to make up.” 

“They are, my lady,” echoed Simeon 
Harp. “And that reminds me, I’ve put 
together enough perfect skins of the squerls 
killed without the dope, to make the grand 
coat for your automobile trips, I’ve been 
promisin’ the last three years. It’ll be a 
beauty, almost fit even for you, and you 
can ’ave it made up ag’in next winter.” 

“Thank you, Simeon,’ said Carmen. 
Then she laughed as if on a sudden thought. 
“Perhaps I’d better save it for my wedding 
trip, in case I should ever get married.” 

She did not add that even in that event 
she might be able to wear the coat next 
winter, but the idea was in her mind. 
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“Here’s Nick—Mr. Hilliard,’ announced 
Harp, nodding his head in the direction of 
the oleander path, toward which Carmen’s 
back was turned. 

She wheeled round quickly, and saw a 
young man coming toward her, between the 
long lines of pink and white flowers that 
were backed with tall palms and _ taller 
eucalypti. Then she forgot all about 
Simeon Harp, and did not even know when 
he hobbled away, a twisted smile giving a 
new pattern to the embroidery of wrinkles 
on his brown face. 

CHAPTER II 
NICK, EX-COWBOY 
ICK Hilliard snatched off his gray 
E le sombrero as he came swinging along 
the oleander path, walking faster now that 
he had seen his hostess. 

He was tall, over six feet in height, and 
looked even taller than he was, being lean 
and hard, with long straight legs which 
could carry him very fast over great stretches 
of country. Also he has a way of holding 
his head high, which a man gets with the 
habit of looking toward far horizons. He 
had a well-cut nose, a firm chin, and a 
mouth that meant strength of character, 
though some of his friends laughed at him 
for a “‘womanish curve” of the upper lip. 
His forehead was broad and square, though 
not very high, and so white in contrast to 
the deep brown below, that a girl from the 
East had said once his “complexion had 
slipped down.” His hair was dark brown, 
with a cast of auburn in the sun; lashes and 
brows black as ink; but the eyes, which 
made Hilliard strikingly handsome instead 
of merely good-looking, were a_ brilliant 
brown, large and clear as the color of a 
mountain stream when the sun strikes deep 
into it at noon. 

Women turned in the street for a second 
glance at the tall young man with bright 
eyes, when he went into Bakersfield or 
Fresno, but he was unconscious of attracting 
their attention. He admired pretty girls 
and liked their society, though he was too 
busy to seek it; but it had never occurred to 
him that hehad any special quality to awaken 
a woman’s interest. Indeed, he wasted few 
thoughts upon himself as an individual, con- 
centrating most of them upon his work. 

Lately, however, he had begun to wish 
for a change; and this desire was born of a 
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deep-rooted sentiment which was drawing 
him to the East, as iron is drawn to a magnet. 

Nick’s skin was naturally white, and 
Carmen’s was olive. Her forehead and 
neck were olive, to the even black line of her 
thick-growing, heavy straight hair, and 
even her satiny hands and arms were olive, 
of exactly the same creamy brown as her 
face; but her fingers grasped by his darkly 
tanned ones appeared very white. She 
liked to see them looking so flower-like as 
they lay there, for ordinarily her hands did 
not please her, and she tried her best to 
make them beautiful with many rings and 
earnest manicuring. 

“T sure must apologize for my rig, Mrs. 
Gaylor,” said Nick, when he thought it 
was time to stop shaking hands, and gently 
released hers, which would willingly have 
clung a little longer. ‘Particularly as you 
look so mighty fine. But you know, I pull 
out to-night, and Jim Beach is bringing the 
buggy along here for me, with my grip in it, 
instead of my piking back to pick it up; 
for if I did, my visit with you would o’ been 
a cut game.” 

“And I want you to stay as long as you 
can,” said Carmen, looking up with a spark 
in her eyes that might have enlightened him 
if he had not been thinking of Jim Beach, 
wondering whether the boy would have 
trouble with the newly-broken bay. 

“I’m as glad to stay as you can be to 
have me,” he answered, rather absent 
mindedly. But though he was thinking of 
Jim Beach and the bay, he was looking at 
Carmen, and as she could not read his mind, 
she was almost satisfied. 

“You haven’t much vanity, Nick,” she 
laughed, ‘if you mean to travel East and 
land in New York in those clothes.”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter with ’em, Mis’ 
Gaylor?” Nick asked, _ indifferently. 
“They’re ’most as good as new. I don’t 
mind New York spottin’ me as a woolly 
Westerner. This is my country. It’s given 
me all I’ve got, and I’m proud of it.” 

“The clothes are all right, Nick, and 
you’re all right m them,”’ Carmen answered, 
looking him over with something more than 
kindness in her black eyes. He wore a 
white ‘‘soft” shirt, with a low collar turned 
over a black scarf, tied in a sailor’s knot. 
He had a leather belt round his waist, and 
no waistcoat. His short coat and trousers 
were of navy blue serge. Everything he had 
on was neat and of good material but 
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Carmen knew that it would look out of 
place in New York. Still, she was glad that 
he was not “dressing up” for his trip East. 
His carelessness in the matter proved to her, 
if she needed proof, that Nick was not 
thinking about the impression he might 
make upon the lovely ladies of New York. 

“‘Who was the man Simeon said had been 
keeping you away from me?”’ she inquired, 
as they walked slowly through the perfumed 
twilight toward the house. 

“Oh, nobody you know, I guess. I only 
ran up against him lately, since I sold my 
gusher to the United Oil Company. He’s 
their lawyer, and does some work for the 
Southern Pacific people too, I believe. 
Smart chap, brother of a bank manager in 
San Francisco. Name’s Henry Morehouse: 
between forty and forty-five.” 

“Mr. James Morehouse, the San Fran- 
cisco banker, is a very rich, important man,” 
said Carmen. “I’ve never met his family 
myself. You know how close I was kept 
till a year ago. But I’ve friends who know 
them. What does Henry Morehouse, the 
lawyer one, want of you?”’ She questioned 
Nick without hesiiation, feeling sure that 
he had no secrets from her. If he had kept 
any, she would not have questioned him 
perhaps, but she would have found them 
out all the same. 

“Tt was oil business brought him my way, 
and I guess it’s oil business taking him 
East. Anyhow he’s going, and proposes 
we share a stateroom on the train. A berth 
would have been good enough for me, but 
I’m willing to chip in with him. And I’ve 
about settled to go to his New York hotel, 
a quiet sort of place he swears by, though 
I’d thought of doing the swell thing, and 
blowing into the Waldorf-Astoria with all 
the nobs, to see what they were like—as you 
go to the play. He’s an interesting kind of 
fellow, lit up with ideas, and can show me 
things I need to know, if he doesn’t get sick 
of me on the way. But he won’t be in New 
York long. What he wants to do won’t 
take him many days, and he’s promised his 
banker brother to look after a lady who’s 
landing from Europe about the time we’re 
due to arrive. He’s to meet her ship, and 
as she’s coming West with the idea of settling 
in California, he’ll bring her back if she’s 
ready to start when he is.” 

Carmen’s face had fallen into anxious 
lines, which made her look less radiantly 
youthful. When she greeted Nick, she had 
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been not a day over twenty-six. Now she 
had passed thirty. 

“Ts the lady young?” she inquired. 

“T don’t know anything about her,” 
Nick answered carelessly, ‘except that her 
name’s Mrs. May, and she’s supposed to be 
a friend of Franklyn Merriam, the big Cali- 
fornia millionaire who died East ten years 
ago or so, somewhere around the time I 
was first cowpunching on this ranch.” 

“Oh, the Franklyn Merriam who made 
such stacks of money irrigating desert land 
he owned in southern California some- 
where,”’ Carmen explained. “I’ve heard of 
him, of course—everybody has. He was 
middle-aged when he died, so I suppose 
this woman’s old or oldish.” 

“{ suppose so,” Hilliard agreed. “Great 
king, ain’t it mighty sweet here to-night. 
It looks like heaven, and you are like— 
like—” 

“Tf this is heaven, am I an angel? Do 
I seem like that to you, Nick?” 

‘‘No—o, you ain’t exactly my idea of an 
angel, some way, though I don’t know why,” 
Nick reflected aloud. ‘‘You’re sure hand- 
some enough for that—or anything. But 
I’ve always pictured angels lily-white, with 
moonlight hair and starry eyes.” 

“You're quite poetical,’ said Carmen, 
not too well pleased. ‘But I’ve been told 
by other men that my eyes are stars.” 

He looked straight into them, through 
the veil of the soft blue dusk, and at the hot 
pomegranate color which blazed up in her 
olive cheeks, like a reflection of the sunset 
that still trailed a torch along the west. 
And Carmen looked back at him, with her 
big, splendid eyes, defying him not to feel 
the thrill of her beauty. 

It was a man’s look he gave her, a man’s 
look at a woman; but not a man’s look at 
the woman he wanted. 

“No,” he answered. ‘They are not stars. 
They’re more like the sun at noon, in mid- 
summer, when so many flowers are pouring 
out perfume, you can hardly keep your 
senses, for warmth and sweetness.” 

Carmen was no longer hurt. She flushed 
with pleasure and breathed deeply. ‘“That’s 
the best compliment I ever had, and I’ve 
had a good many,” she said. ‘‘Besides— 
coming from you, Nick! I believe it’s the 
first you ever paid me, right out in so many 
words.” 

“Was it a compliment?” Nick asked 
doubtfully and boyishly. ‘Well, I’m real 
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glad I was smart enough to bring one off. 
I spoke out just what came into my mind 
and I’d have felt mighty bad if you’d been 
ross.” 

“No, I’m not cross,” she assured him, 
smiling to herself. ‘‘I’d rather be a woman 
—for you—than an angel. Angels are cold, 
far off, impossible things that men can’t 
grasp. Besides, their wings would probably 
moult.” 

Nick laughed, a pleasant, soft laugh, 
half under his breath. “Lord, I don’t 
picture angels with wings! The sort that 
flit into my mind when I’m tired out after 
a right hard day and feel kind of lonesome 
for something beautiful, I don’t know hardly 
what—only something I’ve never had—that 
sort of angel is a woman too, and not cold, 
though far above me, of course. She has 
starry eyes and moonlight hair—lots of it, 
hanging down in waves that could almost 
drown her. But I guess, after all—as you 
say—that sort’s not in the line of a chap 
like me. I'll never come in the light she 
makes with her shining, and if I should by 
accident, she wouldn’t go shooting any of 
her starry glances my way.” 

Carmen was both vexed and _ piqued. 
“T didn’t know you were so sentimental, 
Nick,” she said. 

The big brown fellow looked ashamed 
and showed his white teeth in a laugh at 
his own expense. 

“Well, I didn’t know I was, either, till it 
popped out,” he grinned. “But I suppose 
’most every man has sentimental spells,” 
he confessed. ‘‘Maybe, even, he wouldn’t 
be worth his salt if he didn’t. Sometimes 
I think that way. But my spells don’t 
come on often. When they do, it’s generally 
nights in spring—like this, when special 
kinds of night-thoughts come flying along 
like moths—thoughts about past and future. 
But lately since that blessed little oil town 
has been croppin’ up like a bed of mush- 
rooms round my big gusher—or rather, the 
company’s gusher, as it is now—I’ve had 
my mind on that more than anything else, 
unless it’s been my ditches. Gee! there’s 
as much romance about irrigation in this 
country, I guess, as there is about angels 
which you can see only in your dreams; for 
you see every day when you’re wide-awake, 
the miracles your ditches can perform. 
You just watch ’em turning your desert 
stretches or your meanest grazin’ meadows 
into a blossomin’ fairyland. I say, Mis’ 
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Gaylor, have you ever read a mighty fine 
book—old, but good and fresh as to-mor- 
row’s bread—called ‘the Arabian Nights’ ?” 

“TI don’t know. I dare say | read some 
of it when I was a little girl,’ replied Car- 
men, wondering what Nick was leading up 
to, but not bored yet, and anxious to be 
responsive. “It’s for children, isn’t it?” 

“T reckon it’s for everyone with the right 
stuff in ’em,” said Nick. “Anyhow, I 
haven’t grown up enough to get beyond it. 
I don’t mean ever to turn the boy that lives 
inside of me, out-of-doors. If I ever do 
anything to make him so mad that he quits, 
I'll be finished—dried up. That book, the 
Arabian Nights, has got a dead cinch on me. 
You know, when I run into Bakersfield, I 
like to have a browse in the bookstores. 
It sort of rests me, as if my brain was takin’ 
a bath; and seein’ the pictures in that book 
made me buy it—a birthday present for my 
affectionate self—”’ 

“Your birthday!’ Carmen broke in, tired 
of this book talk, but not tired of anything 
that concerned him. ‘‘You never told me. 
That was bad of you. How old, Nick? 
I’m not sure, to a year or so.” 

“Thirty. Quite some age, isn’t it? But 
there’s lots I want to do before I’m old. 
I don’t know, though, as I mean ever to 
be old.” 

“Of course you never will be.” Carmen 
agreed with him in sweet flattery, but she 
was thinking in an undertone: ‘‘Only thirty, 
and I’m thirty-two. He won’t be old ever, 
or for a long time, but I will. I’m that kind, 
I’m afraid. My mother was. I’ve got no 
time to lose; but to-day’s mine. I’m just 
perfect now, and I’ve everything on earth 
to give a man. Nick must love me really, 
though maybe he’s too used to me to know 
it, without being stirred up by something 
unusual. But I'll try my hardest to make 
him know it, to-night.” 

“Go on about your Arabian Nights,” 
she said aloud, to give herself time for the 
arranging of her tactics, and meaning soon 
to twine the conversation round herself, as 
its center. 

“Oh, well, all I really began to say was 
this: I was reading the story of Aladdin and 
an enchanted cave of jewels he dropped 
into. There was a magic ring and a lamp 
in the story too, that you could rub and get 
pretty near anything you wanted; so I was 
thinking this irrigation business of ours in 
California—Oregon, too, for that matter, 
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only it doesn’t concern us so much—is like 
rubbing that lamp of Aladdin’s. It throws 
open doors of dark caves in deserts and gives 
up enchanted gardens full of jeweled fruit 
and flowers. Then rub the smoky old 
lamp again and you get a spout of oil— 
another magic gift, which makes you feel as 
if a genie’d chucked it to you, to make your 
fortune in a single night. Look at my 
gusher, for instance! Just think, Mis’ 
Gaylor, if you don’t mind my talking this 
way about myself—you sold me my land, 
sliced it right off yourownranch—let me have 
it darn cheap, too, when the boss died—” 

“TJ wanted to keep you as near me as 
possible, Nick, when people began to be 
silly and say I oughtn’t to have a young 
man like you on the place as foreman, when 
I was alone, and Eld gone. I needed you 
badly, and I’d have been glad to give you 
land for nothing if you’d have taken it. 
Gracious! I’ve got so much left I don’t 
know what to do with it hardly—or wouldn’t 
if you weren’t where you can advise me. 
Fifty thousand acres!” 

“That’s your generous way of puttin’ 
things,” said Nick, warmly. ‘‘And it was 
walkin’ along, toward you and your para- 
dise, just now, brought up these fairy-book 
thoughts so strong, I guess. My land’s all 
right, though my house is a shack and I 
haven’t got any flower-garden except in 
my head, but I will have some day, and I 
love every acre where I’ve begun to irrigate, 
and yet fruit-trees that are going to be like 
Aladdin’s jewels. I love the alfalfa-fields 
too—Scott, but they smell sweet, where the 
desert sand used to blow and sting your 
nose! And even the waste part I love, 
where the two oil-wells I’ve kept are, in 
sight of the gusher and the queer little town 
they’re building, for all the world like a pack 
of cards set up on end. Yes, I love the 
whole outfit—maybe the cattle best of all, 
though they’re a luxury now the irrigation 
pays so much better than the old grazing 
land. But all the same, over here is another 
world; and I was sayin’ to myself, strollin’ 
through those pink and white oleanders that 
might be some o’ your pretty dresses, hang- 
ing up on hooks in a long line against a 
palm-wood wall—how I owe the biggest 
things of my life to you. True, I was taking 
out my wages in calves while the boss was 
alive, and he was lettin’ me put my brand 
on ’em by the hundred. But square as he 
was with me, he’d never have sold the land 
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for the price you did. Not only that, but 
when I struck oil, a month or so after he 
went, look what happened. I hadn’t the 
capital to do any good. ’Twas you put the 
money in my hand for the well-sinking 
and—” 

“But you insisted on mortgaging every 
acre you bought—your cattle and every- 
thing you had, to me; so that took away the 
credit I’d like to have from you!’ laughed 
Carmen, touched by his outburst of grati- 
tude, and wholly happy again in the renewed 
assurance that this man was hers, or would 
be, body and soul. ‘Besides, all you did 
and all you spent seemed likely to harm 
more than help, when everybody said you 
wouldn’t get enough oil to pay for sinking 
your wells. And it was only when the gusher 
burst out by accident and took everyone by 
surprise, that your troubles were over.”’ 

“Tf there’s any such thing as accident,” 
Nick mumbled, his eyes far away from 
Carmen and her beauty, “the longer I 
live, the more I think there isn’t. It’s all 
arranged by something big and great up 
there beyond where the sun’s sinking and 
the moon’s rising. But maybe you'll say 
that’s sentimental, too, like the angel- 
thought. I don’t mean it that way, though 
I’ve got an almighty lot to thank the some- 
thing for—as well as to thank you.” 

“It wasn’t I who took the gusher off your 
hands, anyhow, and saved you the fearful 
expense of coping with it,’’ said Carmen. 
“So I suppose you think it was heaven sent 
you those men to buy what oil land you 
wanted to sell, and start Lucky Star City.” 

“T guess that’s who it was. Not that I 
deserve any special kindness from that 
quarter,” Nick laughed at himself. ‘My 
mother used to talk a lot about those things, 
you know, and though I was only a little 
shaver when she died, naturally I’ve re- 
membered most all that was anyway con- 
nected with her.” 

The young man and woman fell into 
silence for a moment, under the spell of the 
garden’s enchantment, and there was no 
sound except the music of the fountains 
and a whispering among the trees which, 
in the moon-silvered distance, walled in 
garden and flower-draped, rambling house, 
like the forest-wall which grew up round the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 

Nick Hilliard was thinking of his mother, 
into whose sad and broken life he might 
have poured golden floods of joy, if only she 
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had lived till his fortune came; while 
Carmen Gaylor was thinking of him—and 
of herself, as they concernéd one another. 

She knew the history of his terrible child 
hood and early youth. She knew, for he 
had told her the story long ago, how his 
grandfather, a California pioneer of good 
southern family, a successful judge, had 
turned an only son away, penniless, because 
the boy of twenty chose to take for a wife 
a pretty little dressmaker; of no family at 
all. She knew how the couple had gone 
East, to live on a few hundred dollars left 
the boy by an aunt; how he had hoped and 
expected to succeed in New York as a 
journalist and writer; how he had failed 
instead, and starved with his bride; how he 
had faded out of life while Nick was a baby; 
how the girl-widow had taken in sewing to 
support her child, and when she couldn’t 
get that, had washed or scrubbed; and how, 
as Nick became a wise, worried old man of 
four or five years, he had been able to help 
earn the family living by selling some of 
the very newspapers which had refused his 
dead father’s contributions. Nick had not 
enlarged much upon his adventures after 
this stage of his youthful career, merely 
sketching them in the baldest, driest manner, 
when it had been necessary to present his 
credentials to the ‘‘boss’’—‘‘old Grizzly” 
Gaylor—years ago now. But in one way 
or other it had leaked out that the boy had 
learned to read and write and cipher at a 
night school in New York, not having time 
for such ‘‘frills” as schooling by day. And 
Carmen could not help knowing that he 
had gone on studying more or less, and 
thinking out his own rather queer ideas 
about heaven and earth, ever since, in spite 
of the most strenuous interruptions—for she 
had been vaguely shamed occasionally, by 
happening to discover how much Nick 
knew, that she had not troubled to learn. 
He had read everybody and everything from 
Plato to Schopenhauer, whereas it bored 
Carmen unspeakably to read anything 
except novels and verses which she liked 
sometimes in magazines, because their 
pathos or passion might have been written 
round her. 

She knew how Nick, as a little boy, had 
swept shops, and found all sorts of odd jobs, 
how he had been errand boy, and district 
messenger in a uniform of which he had 
been proud, because it made him feel 
“almost like a soldier’; how after his 
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mother’s early death, he had got his long 
cherished wish to ‘‘go West,” by working 
on the railroad and eventually becoming a 
brakeman. After that short experience, 
joyous, congenial ‘‘cowpunching”’ days had 
come, and after several years in a subordi- 
nate position on Eldridge Gaylor’s great 
ranch, he had at twenty-five been made 
foreman. But by this time he was already 
a familiar figure in her life—the life which 
she had chosen, and hated after it was 
chosen—except for Nick Hilliard, who had 
always loomed large in it, though she saw 
little of him until a year ago. 

Except perhaps with the old man she had 
married for his money and hated for his 
brutality, Carmen believed that Nick Hil- 
liard’s ‘‘ways”’ and his good looks had helped 
even more than his courage and cleverness, 
to win him success and recognition. With 
Elcridge Gaylor it had been different. He 
thought of no man’s pleasant looks or ways, 
though even upon the corrugated iron of his 
nature a woman’s beauty had had influence, 
and he had married Carmen off the comic 
opera stage, in the City of Mexico, where he 
had gone to see a great bullfight ten years 
ago. When he had brought her home to 
his famous ranch, willing for a while to be 
her slave and give her everything she wanted, 
she had found Nick there, a cowpuncher 
among other cowpunchers. And she had 
seen how he made “old Grizzly’? respect 
him. But his promotion had come through 
a row and an attempt at murdering the 
“boss” by a drunken foreman driven mad 
by a blow from the short whip Gaylor 
carried about the ranch. Nick had saved 
his employer’s life, risking his own—for he 
was unarmed at the moment; and to his 
own surprise the reward had been the dis- 
charged foreman’s place. Carmen shivered 
a little even now, remembering that night, 
and how she had worshiped Nick for his 
bravery. She had never since ceased to 
worship him, though he had done a great 
many things which irritated her extremely, 
such as saving old Grizzly’s life once again; 
but those lurid years were past, and she had 
lived through a happy and comparatively 
peaceful one, which had brought her to this 
evening of moonlight and perfume. 

As she wondered whether Nick would 
like her to talk with him about his mother, 
or whether that subject was too delicate to 
pursue, a musical Japanese gong sounded 
from a side gallery. 
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“Oh, it must be half-past seven already,”’ 
she said. ‘I ordered dinner for seven, so 
we could have a talk afterward by moon- 
light (I love talking in moonlight, don’t 
you? Everything seems so different) before 
the time for you to go. But I had it kept 
back half an hour, when you didn’t turn 
up as early as I hoped. You can give me 
your arm, if you like, Nick.” 

Of course Nick ‘liked,’ though he had 
never taken a lady to dinner in that way 
before, and he felt proud, if a little awkward, 
as a bare, cream-satin arm laid itself on his 
coatsleeve. 

Slowly and without speaking, the pair 
walked along a flower-bordered path that 
skirted the lawn on one side, and on the 
other a canal full to the brim of glittering 
water, which reflected the sky and the two 
figures, wherever the white embroidery of 
pond-lilies was broken. 

It was a place and an hour made for love. 


CHAPTER III 
MOONLIGHT 


HEY did not dine in the house, though 

one of the show-rooms was a huge 
dining-hall like a glorified refectory in an 
old Spanish mission. After the beginning 
of April, and sometimes long before, Carmen 
seldom took a meal indoors, unless she was 
attacked by one of her fierce fits of depres- 
sion, and had a whim to hate sun, sky, and 
flowers. 

She and Nick mounted the pansy-colored 
brick steps, passed the terrace fountain 
which spouted diamond spray through a 
great round head made of some flowering 
water-plant, went on round a _ corner, 
Carmen’s white dress brushing fallen camel- 
lia petals or the thin pink shells of broken 
roses, and so came to another veranda, 
jutting out far from the cream-colored 
house. It was pergola as well as veranda, 
in that it had no roof except immensely 
heavy beams of old Spanish chestnut, so 
draped with wistaria and roses that the 
whole out-of-doors room was thickly can- 
opied with glossy leaves and hanging 
clusters of flowers. Only a faint filtering of 
sun or moonshine could steal through this 
blossoming roof, and such rays as pene- 
trated seemed to be dyed pink and purple 
by draining through the flowers, as light is 
colored by passing through stained glass in 
a cathedral. 
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Suspended from the beams were big 
iridescent pearl-shells, known in southern 
California as ‘‘abalone,” and in these rain 
bow-tinted half-globes gleamed small elec 
tric lights, subdued by dull gold glass; but 
neither these, nor the tall shaded lamps on 
the low wall of the terrace, nor the hidden 
electric bulbs in the fountain basin were 
allowed to shine out yet. As Carmen said, 
she liked to talk by moonlight; and now, 
over in the east behind magnolia and palm- 
trees, the moon had been born, while the 
sun died in the west, and his red blood 
stained the brown floor and jade pillars 
of the bamboo forest-temple. 

If it had been her wedding-night dinner 
Carmen could not have been more careful 
in ordering the different dishes and planning 
the decorations of the table. Usually, 
whether she were alone or had guests (as 
she had sometimes, though “society” had 
never whole-heartedly taken her up) she 
left everything to her Chinese head-cook, 
who was a worthy rival of any Parisian 
chef, and the beautifying of her table to the 
artistic little Japanese youth, whose one 
business in life it was to think out new 
flower-combinations. This, however, was 
not only the anniversary of the day which 
had given her freedom, but she hoped it 
might be one to remember for a sweeter 
reason. Besides, Nick Hilliard was to be 
enchanted, to be made conscious of himself 
and her, as the only man, the only woman, 
worth thinking of in the world. 

The air was poignantly sweet with the 
fragrance of orange-blossoms, and_ the 
deep-red velvet roses which were Carmen’s 
own flowers. Nick was a water-drinker by 
preference and because he was an open-air 
man, also because it had been necessary for 
him to set an example; but to-night Carmen 
made him sip a little iced champagne, and 
she drank to the success of his first visit 
East since boyhood—to his safe and speedy 
home-coming. 

“Because this is home, Nick, your home,” 
she said. ‘It would kill me if you saw any 
place you liked better, and if you made up 
your mind that you wanted to sell out and 
live in New York.” 

“No fear,” said Nick. ‘“‘No man ever 
left paradise unless he was driven out by 
flaming swords. California’s my paradise 
California in all her moods, of mountain 
and sea, garden and desert; but our part of 
California in particular, of course.” 
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Carmen would have been pleased if he 
had brought her into this picture; but at 
least he was enthusiastic, and perhaps he 
meant more than he put into words. 

“Then you won’t be gone long?” she 
asked, playing with the abalone chowder 
on her plate. 

‘Not more than a month anyhow; maybe 
a few days less if I get homesick; though it 
would hardly be worth while to go so far 
for a shorter time, after staying West so 
many years without a single break. First, 
I count on poking round some of our old 
haunts—poor mother’s and mine—and then 
when I’m way down in the dumps, I'll yank 
myself up again with a little fun—theaters 
and roof-gardens and such like.”’ 

“Vou’ve seen good plays in San Fran 
cisco,’ said Carmen. 

“Ves, San Francisco’s a great place. 

None finer, I'll bet, and I’d want to shoot 
any fellow who claimed there could be 
anything ahead of the Golden Gate. Only 
I haven’t had time to go there, once in a 
blue moon. And just now—I hardly know 
why, except it’s those old associations 
pulling—something seems drawing and 
drawing me to the East. It’s like a voice 
calling my name—Nick—Nick, I want 
you. Come!’ Funny, isn’t it?” 
’ Carmen was not sure that it was funny. 
For she was superstitious beyond all things; 
and at that moment it happened that she 
could hear the moaning note of doves—a 
sound which she believed always brought 
her bad luck. 

“What kind of a voice is it?”’ she asked, 
laughing rather shrilly. ‘‘Not a woman’s, 
I hope?” 

“T guess it’s that angel’s I was telling 
you about,”’ Nick smiled. 

“ Carmen motioned the Chinese butler 
to fill her guest’s glass, which he had hardly 
touched. 

“Don’t let’s talk any more of angels,” 
she said. ‘“Let’s talk of me, and you. 
Nick, do you know what to-night is? A 
year since I was free of a horrible burden. 
“At the end of a year,’ I always said to 
myself. ‘Twelve long months of hypo- 
critical, conventional respect paid to the 
memory of a person who was more brute 
than man. But not a day more, when the 
twelve months are over. Then—happiness, 
freedom—new life!’ Don’t you consider 
I’m perfectly justified in feeling like that?” 

Nick thought for a moment, not looking 
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at Carmen, who leaned toward him a little, 
across the table, her eyes on his face. He 
gazed out through the torn curtain of roses 
into the pure silver of the moonlight, over 
the wide lawn with its fountains, toward the 
wall of splendid trees which screened from 
his sight the rolling billows of the great 
ranch-meadows with their noble cattle, 
their shining, canal-like irrigation-ditches, 
their golden grain, their fragrant alfalfa, 
their fruit and flowers. All this wealth and 
much more old Grizzly Gaylor had given 
this pretty young singer in exchange for her 
beauty, and the pleasure of snatching her 
away from other men. Despite the ‘“‘boss’s” 
many notorious failings, it grated on Hilliard 
to hear Carmen rejoice aloud because her 
husband was underground, and she was 
free of him now that his back was turned 
forever. 

“Probably you’re right,’’ Nick said. 
“You're more likely to be than a rough 
animal of my sort. And yet—it kind of rubs 
me up the wrong way to listen to you talkin’ 
that way, in particular just this very night.” 

“Why in particular this very night?” 
she asked sharply. 

“Well—I guess it’s only conventional, 
because, why are twelve months more im- 
portant than fourteen, or any other number? 
—but it’s the feeling of an anniversary, I 
suppose. A year ago to-night he breathed 
his last—and he didn’t want to die. It sort 
of seems as if to-day ought to be sacred to 
him, no matter what he was. And—and 
maybe I’m a dashed hypocrite and don’t 
know it, but it doesn’t suit with my ideas of 
you, to get the feeling that you set up to- 
night to be a festival, and celebrate some- 
thing. I expect I’m wrong, though, and 
you ought to be lecturin’ me, instead of me 
grouchin’ at you.” 

“JT don’t want to lecture you, Nick, 
whether you understand me or not,” said 
Carmen. But the dinner and the meaning 
of the feast were both spoilt for her in an 
instant. She could have bitten her tongue 
out because it had run away from her and 
spoken the wrong words—words_ which 
jarred on Nick at the very moment when she 
was bending all her powers to charm him. 
She knew, with a heavy weight of pre- 
monition, that this moonlight talk she had 
planned would give her nothing worth 
having now. To try and make Nick feel 
her power would do more harm than good, 
because the night was haunted by the spirit 
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of the past, and the spirit of the dead man 
she had wanted to defy. ‘I’m punished,” 
she thought, superstitiously. But she ex 
erted herself to be cheerful, lest Nick should 
go East disgusted with her. That would 
be the end of all! 


CHAPTER IV 
A GIRL IN MOURNING 


NGELA sat in her chair on the 

promenade-deck of the Adriatic, and 

felt peacefully conscious that she was resting 
body and _ brain. 

The ship was not crowded, for it was the 
beginning of May, and the great tide of 
travel had turned in the opposite direction, 
toward Europe. On either side of her chair 
were several which were unoccupied, much 
to her joy, and a soothing silence hovered 
round her, through which she could listen 
to the whisper of the sea, as the ship glided 
on to the land of hope. 

Loneliness gave a real joy to Angela; 
for young as she was, she had just under 
gone a severe strain, and had taken a step 
which meant high nervous tension leading 
up to a supreme decision. She was glad 
all was over, and well over; desperately glad 
that her courage had not failed. 

“Oh, how thankful I am—how thankful!” 
she said again and again, under her breath, 
as the sea whispered of peace. Still, she 
vaguely envied some of the family parties 
on the ship, who appeared happy and 
united. Not that she wanted them to talk 
to her. Witty, lively people could be very 
nice when you were in the mood for them, 
but perfectly agonizing when you were not: 
and since it wasn’t permissible to cover 
human beings up like canaries when you 
had tired of them, or send them away like 
children when they had prattled enough, 
Angela cuddled down comfortably among 
her cushions and rugs, rejoiced to be let 
alone for the first time in her life. But 
there was a pretty young mother with a 
small imp of a curly haired girl, who fas- 
cinated her, and made her think. Once, 
when the imp fell on the deck, only to be 
caught up and kissed until a wail ended in 
a laugh, Angela said to herself, “If my 
mother had been like that, everything would 
have been different for me.”’ 

Saunterers for exercise or flirtation often 
turned for a glance at Angela. What they 
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saw, was a lovely, slim girl, with pearly fair 
skin, big gray eyes, quantities of wavy hair 
of so pale a gold that it was almost silver 
in its high lights, contrasted with the dead 
black of the mourning hat she wore. Her 
low black collar made the slender throat 
that rose out of it white as a lily, and she 
had the prettiest chin in the world. The 
oval of her face was perfect, and when she 
read, or closed her eyes as she sometimes 
did, the long lashes, many shades darker 
than her hair, and the delicate arch of the 
brown eyebrows, gave her the soft, sweet 
look of a child asleep. 

Always the glances were even more ad 
miring than curious; but they were curious, 
too, for everyone was wondering who she 
was. In spite of her youth, there was 
something of pride and distinction about 
her which made it seem that she could not 
be quite an ordinary sort of person you had 
never heard of; a mere Miss Smith or Mrs. 
Brown. Yet all the ‘‘swells’ on board had 
been duly accounted for and recognized. 
She was not one of them. , 

“What a wonderfully pretty girl!’ people 
said of her to each other. ‘‘And she seems 
to be traveling alone, unless her friends are 
too sick to come out of their cabins. Appar 
ently she hasn’t even brought a maid—yet 
what lovely clothes she has, though so 
simple, and all black. Perhaps she’s in 
mourning for her father or her mother, or 
some near relation, as never comes 
down to the saloon for her meals, but has 
them on deck, and doesn’t look as if she 
wanted to be spoken to. She’s surely too 
young to be a widow!” 

Angela did not much mind these glances, 
or this gentle curiosity, for no normal 
woman objects to being thought pretty, or 
can fail to see when she is admired. But 
it was delighiful to feel sure that no one 
knew who she was. If she were on the 
passenger-list as the Princess di Sereno, she 
would be more stared at and bothered than 
that poor fat Duchess of Dorsetshire, who 
was too nearsighted to recognize her at a 
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distance, thank goodness. Each glance 
thrown her way would have been an 


annoyance, for there would have been noth- 
ing flattering to vanity in any spice of 
interest her title gave. Some silly creatures 
might have stared at her owlishly because 
she was a princess; but—far worse—others 
would have looked and looked again because 
they knew all about her. 
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These would have buzzed: ‘“‘Why, that’s 
the Princess di Sereno, don’t you know, the 
only child of the California millionaire who 
died about ten years ago, so suddenly, 
while his wife and little daughter were in 
Europe? The girl married that Roman 
prince, Paolo di Sereno, who used to make 
such a sensation going about in one of the 
first aeroplanes, and gambling high at 
Monte Carlo—awfully handsome man, a 
lot older than she. He must have been 
nearly forty, and she seventeen, when she 
married him. Her mother made the match, 
of course: girl just out of a French convent 
the wedding wasn’t six weeks after she was 
presented in England. The prince met her 
there; has English relations, like most of 
the Roman nobility. But the really 
interesting part of the story is this: they 
never lived together as husband and wife 
The bride either found out some secret the 
prince had kept from her (which is what 
people believe) or else there was a mysteri- 
ous row, the first hour after the wedding. 
Anyhow, something happened: he went off 
the same day and left her with her mother. 
Afterward, he came back; but it was an 
open secret that the two were no more than 
strangers, or, you might say, polite acquaint 
ances, though they lived at opposite ends 
of his old palace in Rome, which her money 
restored, and his country place near [ras 
cati. There was never the least scandal, 
only the wildest curiosity as to what had 
happened, which finally died down a bit as 
time went on. But now, she has cut the 
whole thing. Apparently -couldn’t stand 
the empty sort of life, or else he did some- 
thing worse than ever, at which she drew 
the line.” 

Angela did not much care whether people 
in Rome knew the truth or not. That no 
longer greatly mattered to her, because she 
meant never, never to go back to Rome, 
or to see Paolo di Sereno, or any of his 
friends—who had never really been her 
friends. But she did not want people on 
the ship to know, because she was deadly 
sick and tired of being talked about, and 
her hope was to begin a new and very 
different life. For herself, she had nothing 
to conceal; but she had never felt any pride 
or pleasure in being a princess, as her 
mother had for her; and after the flatteries 
and disillusions, the miseries and foolish 
extravagances of the last hateful, brilliant 
six years, everything connected with them, 


and the historic title her dead father’s 
money had bought was being eagerly ob- 
literated by Franklyn Merriam’s daughter. 
She knew little about her ancestors on her 
father’s side, whereas Paolo di Sereno had 
centuries behind him crammed full. of 
glorious ones whose deeds were celebrated 
on tapestries of great beauty and value. 
But her only tolerable memory of Paolo 
was, that he had never so much as touched 
her hand since their marriage; whereas the 
memory of her father was sacred. She 
adored him, and was never weary of re- 
calling things he had said to her, pleasures 
he had planned for her as a child, and above 
all, his wonderful stories of California, 
whither she was now bound. 

Angela had taken the name of “Mrs. May”’; 
May, because May was her birth-month; 
and also her middle name, given by her 
father, whereas Angela had been her 
mother’s choice. Therefore she was just 
superstitious enough to feel that ‘‘May” 
might bring happiness, since her father’s 
memory was the single unshadowed spot 
in her life of twenty-three years. A brilliant 
life it would have seemed to most women, 
one to be envied; but Angela could not see 
why. She was just now waking up to a 
joyousness forgotten since childhood, in 
successfully getting away from it. 

The long lashes which shaded her slate- 
gray eyes had that upward curl which shows 
an undying sense of humor, and she had 
been a merry little girl, with real flashes of 
wit which had enchanted Franklyn Merriam 
before she was snatched away to Europe at 
eleven, never to see him again. Even at the 
convent school near Paris where she had 
been “dumped” (as Mrs. Merriam’s inti- 
mate enemies put it), Angela had kept the 
nuns laughing behind their hands, and the 
girls had loved her. Now, though she had 
imagined her gay spirit dead with her child- 
hood, she began to be visited by its ghost. 
She amused herself on shipboard with a 
thousand things, and a thousand thoughts 
which made her feel the best of “chums” 
with her new friend and companion, Angela 
May. “I’ve gone back from twenty-three 
to seventeen again,” she thought, and pre- 
tended that there had never been an Angela 
di Sereno, that scornful young person who 
had forbidden the prince to come near her, 
on learning that there was another whom 
he should have married instead of Million- 
aire Merriam’s daughter. 
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When she was a little girl in Boston (where 
Mrs. Merriam had insisted upon living), 
Angela used to sit on her father’s knee; and 
as he curled her long yellow hair over his 
fingers he had woven romances of the 
Golden West, reluctantly deserted for his 
wife’s sake. He had painted California 
as a land not only of gold and of an alluring 
beauty beyond all other states, but as a 
place where women were lovely, and every 
man, even the commonest, brave and 
chivalrous. This El Dorado was very differ- 
ent from the world Angela had known 
since she had lost him, though she had 
flitted restlessly from country to country; 
and though many of her youthful illusions 
had broken like bright bubbles, this ideal 
still glittered before her eyes. She had been 
promised by her father that she should visit 
California with him, when “Mother brought 
her back from Europe’’; but he had died, and 
mother had not brought her back; so now 
she was going to make the pilgrimage alone. 
Not only did she intend to see the places 
her father had described—the places he had 
loved best—but when she had seen all and 
could choose, she meant to buy land and 
make a home for herself, her first real home, 
where she might spend the rest of her life. 

Wherever she decided to live, the house 
must be like the one where her father had 
been born—long and low, built of adobe; 
there must be a patio, with a fountain in the 
middle; and the rooms must be kept cool 
by the roof of a veranda, shading the win- 
dows like a great overhanging eyelid. 
Lovely flowers she would have, of course, 
but the garden must be as unlike an Italian 
garden as possible. Italy was beautiful, 
but she had her own reasons for not loving 
it, and she did not wish to be reminded 
of that country, or any other in Europe 
where she had wandered in search «of 
forgetfulness. 

She had little fear that ghosts of the past 
would come to haunt her in her new home, 
for though the Prince di Sereno had admired 
her passionately, she had struck at his pride 
and made him hate her in the end. At last 
he had been glad to let her go out of his 
life, for she had made arrangements by 
which he kept more than half her money. 
There was no danger that he would try to 
snatch her back again; and as for her 
European friends and acquaintances, it 
was unlikely that such very worldly persons 
would care to come to the place she meant 


to select. It would be far away from the 
path of tourists. 

The eight-day voyage passed pleasantly 
for Angela. She had spoken to no one, 
except stewards and stewardesses; for taking 
her meals on deck, she had not come into 
direct contact with her fellow-passengers. 
The mourning she wore for her mother, who 
had died four months before in Cairo, 
seemed to set her apart from others, though 
had it not been for the cause of her mourn- 
ing, probably she would not now be on her 
way to America. It was a few weeks after 
Mrs. Merriam’s death, when she had 
recovered from the shock which was hardly 
sorrow, that Angela said to herself, ‘“Now 
she is beyond being grieved by anything 
I do, and I can go away—for good.” For 
the girl had been under the frail, cold 
woman’s sway, even as the strong man, 
Franklyn Merriam, had been in his time; 
and Mrs. Merriam had derived such ex- 
quisite pleasure from having a daughter 
who was a Princess di Sereno, that while 
she lived Angela would hardly have found 
courage to deprive her of it. 

At home, both in the country and at her 
palace in Rome, the princess had been 
waited on by two French maids, one of 
whom dressed her, while the other kept her 
personal belongings in order. When she 
traveled, as she often did, one or both went 
with her; to Egypt; to Algeria; to Spain; 
to Russia; to Paris, or to England. But 
Mrs. May had no maid; and landing in New 
York, it seemed that she was the only person 
who did not meet with a welcome from 
friends on the dock. 

Suddenly, she ceased to enjoy her iso- 
lation. For the first time since leaving 
Rome “on a long visit to relatives in Amer- 
ica’ (according to inspired newspaper para- 
graphs) the young Princess di Sereno did 
not hug her loneliness and her secret with 
childlike glee. She felt desolate, almost 
frightened, much as she remembered feeling 
the day she was “shed” by her mother in 
the Paris convent school, knowing nobody, 
and little of the French language. She 
hardly knew what to do, as she stood under 
the big letter ‘““M,”’ waiting to have her 
luggage examined. Her fellow “‘M’s,” as well 
as all the other letters, appeared to be having 
desperate trouble with the customhouse men, 
who clawed out the contents of their trunks 
and then calmly left the cowed owners to 
stuff everything back as best they could. 
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Angela’s heart beat fast when her turn 
came and she wished for long-nosed, hard- 
voiced Josephine as a bulwark; but the 
ordeal was not nearly as bad as she had 
expected. She looked helplessly at her 
inquisitor, with the air of a hunted child 
who had got lost and hardly hoped ever to 
be found; so the creature’s protective 
instincts were aroused, and the wind was 
tempered to the shorn lamb. In half an 
hour after the ship had docked, Mrs. May 
was inquiring anxiously of a large, obliging 
Irishman (who had a vast store of knowl- 
edge concerning all useful subjects) how on 
earth she was to secure a cab. 

Her hotel was already decided upon, and 
rooms engaged. An old friend of Mrs. 
Merriam, a cosmopolitan American woman 
whose taste could be trusted, had once 
praised the Hotel Valmont. Angela had 
remembered; and driving from Twenty- 
third street up into the Forties, New York 
was almost as strange to her as if she had 
never seen it before. Indeed, she had seen 
little of it, for the Merriams had lived in 
Boston, in a charming old house bought 
from an impecunious cousin of the million- 
aire’s wife; and Angela was only eleven 
when she bade her father and America 
good-by. How vividly that day came back 
to her now! She could see her father, and 
feel his kisses as he said, ‘‘Never mind, 
little girl. ‘The time’ll soon pass, and when 
mother brings you back then we'll have the 
time of our lives—just you and I—in Cali- 
fornia together, while mother enjoys herself 
showing off her Paris dresses to her Boston 
friends.” . 

But that day did not bear thinking of. 
She tried to feel that her father was with her 
now, and would be in California, helping 
to choose her home; and by and by, rattling 
through the bright, busy streets, in the 
vivifying sunshine, she began to feel happy 
again, as well as very young and eager. 

“This is the gate of my future, and I’m 
driving into it,” she thought. And though 
she was entering the gate of adventure 
alone, expecting always to be more or less 
alone, since she was debarred from romance 
in its ordinary sense, she grew more excited 
and light-hearted every moment. 

The Hotel Valmont, which Mrs. Corning 
had said was comparatively small, loomed 
imposing to Angela’s eyes, as her taxicab 
stopped before the ever-revolving glass 
wheel of the Fifth avenue door. The 





building towered to a height of sixteen or 
seventeen stories at least, and appeared only 
a lesser mountain among the giant moun- 
tains which made canons of the streets. 

A polite man in hotel livery bowed her 
through the swift whirl of the glass wheel, 
and she found herself in a large, cool hall 
with floor and walls of marble. Formally 
cut laurel-trees grew in huge pots, and the 
gilded ceiling was higher than those of the 
Palazzo di Sereno. 

There were many desks, and she had to 
ask a liveried youth where she must go to 
apply for her rooms. He directed her, and 
she explained to one of a dozen clerks that 
she was Mrs. A. V. May, who had cabled 
before sailing from Cherbourg for a bed- 
room and sitting-room. She might want 
to stop only two or three days, or possibly 
she might decide to stay a week. 

She was expected, it seemed, and her 
suite was ready. Would she kindly register? 
And the young man, respectfully admiring 
the lovely face framed in gold hair and 
black straw, pushed forward a ponderous 
volume that lay open on the counter. As 
Angela pulled off her glove and took the 
pen he held out, she laid down the gold 
chain-bag which she always carried hanging 
on her arm. It was a handsome bag, some- 
what more conspicuous in America, perhaps, 
because more costly, than in Europe, where 
almost every moderately rich woman had 
one more or less of the same sort. Angela 
was used to hers, and she had no idea that 
it might be considered ostentatious in 
traveling. It was convenient as well as 
pretty, which was all she thought of; nor did 
she notice that several persons grouped near 
the long line of desks looked with interest 
at her, and at the gold bag which was edged 
with diamonds and sapphires. 

A diamond or two, and a sapphire or two, 
sparkled and gleamed on her fingers as she 
wrote; but except for her rings and a small, 
plain brooch she had no jewelry which was 
meant to show. Under the black chiffon 
of her blouse, however, there was a faint 
glimmer of pearls which she wore night and 
day for safety. 

“Mrs. A. V. May,” she wrote, then 
paused before providing herself with a 
habitation. Everybody else on the page 
was placed as well as named, so Angela felt 
that she must be the same, or appear con- 
spicuous. ‘‘London,” she put, since London 
was as good a background as any for an 
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unknown Mrs. May. And then moving 
her arm abruptly, she pushed the gold bag 
off the counter. 

If fell on the marble floor, and a man who 
had been leaning on the counter looking 
at Angela, sprang to pick it up. But 
another man was before him, and grabbed 
the thing from under the hand of the first. 
Pulling off a wide-brimmed gray hat which 
had been pushed to the back of his head, 
he held out the gold bag a little awkwardly. 

“T guess it was,you dropped this, lady,” 
he said. 

Angela was on the point of laughing, for 
she was used to dropping her bag a dozen 
times 2 day, and having someone pick it up 
for her, but it had been really funny to see it 
snapped away by this tall, oddly-clad fellow, 
from under the dapper gentleman’s rather 
sharp nose. Of course she did not laugh, 
however, but smiled gratefully instead; and 
she could not possibly help staring a little 
at the retriever of her lost property. So, 
also, did the other and smaller man stare. 
This person was extremely well dressed, 
and had a light pointed mustache, like a 
German officer’s. 

“Ves. It is mine. Thank you very 
much,” said Angela. And she thought: 
“What an extraordinary looking man! But 
how handsome. He might be dressed for a 
play—only somehow, he doesn’t look a bit 
like an actor. Whatever he is, he’s the 
real thing.” 

The wide gray sombrero (such as Angela 
had seen often in Spain, but never anywhere 
else) remained in the young man’s hand. 
He was so tall that he made most of those 
standing near look insignificant. Yet they, 
on the other hand, made him conspicuous. 

It was a long way up to his face, but when 
Angela’s eyes had climbed to that height, 
she saw that it was remarkably attractive, 
and the eyes splendid, even compelling, so 
that it was difficult to remove hers dis- 
creetly from their influence. 

The type of man was new to her, and the 
look which he gave her was new, though 
Angela was accustomed to seeing admiration 
in the eyes of men. It was in these eyes, too, 
plainly discernible; but it was curiously, 
interestingly different from the admiration 
she had learned to understand. His was a 
wild, uncivilized kind of handsomeness 
she thought, like that of some noble, un- 
tamed creature of the forest, changed by 
enchantment into a man and thrust into 
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modern clothes. Yet the look he gave her 
was not uncivilized, only surprised, rather 
boyish, and as if the brilliant eyes had 
suddenly lit upon something good which 
they had been seeking for so long that they 
were loth to surrender it. Very odd, and a 
little exciting, Angela found it. 

If the young man’s clothes were modern, 
however, they were far from being fashion- 
able; not at all the sort of clothes to suit the 
background of a marble hall in a New York 
hotel. His shirt was of some soft white 
material which did not seem to be starched, 
and a low collar was turned down over a 
black, loosely tied cravat, like a sailor’s. 
Instead of a waistcoat, he wore a leather 
belt, of the sort in which one would quite 
expect to see a knife or revolver sticking out, 
though neither was there. His dark blue 
serge suit was of a country cut, the trousers 
rather short and tight for the long, straight 
legs, and the shoes were wide in the toe, 
thick in the sole. 

All these details Angela noted in one 
quick glance, as only a woman can; and 
admiring the tall brown eccentricity as she 
might have admired a fine bronze statue 
out of place, in the wrong surroundings, she 
wondered from what sort of niche the statue 
had transplanted itself. In her mind there 
was no room whatever for the little man with 
the light pointed mustache, so she forgot 
his existence. 

“Mighty pleased to—to do any service 
for you, sure, lady,”’ stammered the bronze 
statue, and though his voice was distinctly 
pleasant, it had not the cultured accent to 
which Angela was accustomed in the men 
she knew. Besides, it was quaint to be 
addressed as “‘lady.’’ London cabbies and 
beggars called one “‘lidy’’; but they were a 
law unto themselves. Still, it sounded rather 
nice as he said it: “‘pleased to do any service 
for you, lady.” 

She nodded politely as she moved away, 
following the bell-boy who had the key of 
her rooms, and as she reached the lift, 
something made her glance back. The 
sombrero. was on the dark head again, and 
the head was bent over the hotel register, 
where Mrs. May had lately written her 
name. The man was either looking at that, 
or writing his own; but on the whole, 
Angela inclined to the latter supposition. 
Probably the wild creature of forests had 
just arrived in New York from somewhere 
very, very far away, perhaps from her 
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father’s Golden West, the country of the sun. 
As the lift flashed her with horrifying 
swiftness up to the twelfth floor, she stili 
seemed to hear the echo of the pleasant 
voice, untutored as the voice of wind among 
pines, saying “‘pleased to do any service 
for you, lady.”” A few minutes later, how- 
ever, she forgot the incident of the dropped 
bag, in admiring her pretty suite of white 
and green rooms, the marble bath, into 
which one must step down, and the cedar- 
lined wardrobes or closets in the wall, 
which she remembered as typically Ameri- 
can. She felt like a child, examining a new 
playhouse. Suddenly she was sure that 
she would get on well with Americans, that 
she would like them, and they her, though 
until to-day she had been half afraid that 
her country people, in their own land, would 
seem to her like strangers. Although she 
had not made up her mind how long she 
would stay in New York before going West, 
she unpacked a great many things without 
stopping to think that perhaps she was 
giving herself useless trouble. Then, when 
she had scattered quantities of dresses, 
petticoats, hats and cloaks in both rooms, 
she paused, bewildered. Everything she 
had taken out on shipboard looked wrinkled 
and rather haggard. She wished that she 
had brought Josephine, though she had not 
been fond of her, or any of the others. She 
did not know what to do with the things, 
and never, never could she get them all 
back again, when it should be time to leave 
the hotel. It was exactly as Josephine had 
prophesied. How the Frenchwoman would 
enjoy saying, “It is as I warned Madame 
la Princesse!” 

“Perhaps a servant of the hotel would 
help me,” she thought: and a call through 
the telephone brought to the door a tall 
dark Irish girl, who would have been pretty 
if her eyes and cheeks had not been stained 
with crying. At first glance Angela was 
interested, for she was beginning to be happy 
herself, and could not bear to think that 
anyone who came near her was miserable. 
At all times, too, she had quick sympathies, 
and could read the secrets of sad or happy 
eyes in a flash, as she passed them in the 
street, though less sensitive persons saw 
nothing noteworthy; and often she longed to 
hurry back to some stranger, as if a voice 
had cried after her, which she could not 
bear to let cry in vain. Now, as she talked 
to the maid about the unpacking, unspoken 
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sympathy went out from her in a magnetic 
current which the Irish girl instantly felt. 
Her big tear-blurred blue eyes fixed them- 
selves wistfully on the beautiful young lady 
in black, and she had a strong, exciting 
impression that some blessing hovered near 
her, like a spirit, which she could take hold 
of if only she had courage. 

“Indeed, miss, I'll love to help you,” she 
said. “’Twill be a rale pleasure—and 
there’s not many comes my way, these days.”’ 

“I’m sorry for that,” Angela told her. 
“Perhaps you’re homesick. For I think 
you must have come here not very long ago 
from a dear green island which everyone 
who’s ever been there, loves.” 

“You're right, miss.” The Irish eyes 
brimmed over. ‘And I’m homesick enough 
to die, but not so much fur Oireland, which 
I love with all me heart, as fur a place I 
niver set eyes on.” 

Angela was more and more interested. 
“You’re homesick for a place you never 
set eyes on? Then someone you love must 
be there.” 

This time the tears could not be kept 
back. The young woman had already 
begun her work of gathering up Angela’s 
belongings, and lest the tears should fall 
on a lace nightgown she was folding, she 
laid it hurriedly on a chair, to search wildly 
for her handkerchief. ‘‘Do excuse me, if 
ye can, miss,” she choked. “I’ve no right 
to make a fool o’ meself in front of you, but 
you were that kind, I got all filled up like. 
It’s a state in America called Oregon, I’m 
thinkin’ of, for the man I crossed the say to 
marry is there, and now I don’t know when 
we shall ever see one another.” 

“Oregon’s a long way off,” said Angela. 
“T know that, though I’ve lived in Europe 
most of my life, for my father used to tell 
me about it. Only the other day, too, I saw 
it on the map.” 

“Have ye got that map by you, miss?” 

“Yes. We'll come to it presently, in this 
mass of books in my cabin-trunk. But I 
was going to say, though Oregon’s ever so 
far west, the man you came from Ireland to 
marry will surely send for you soon. Then 
how happy you'll be, by and by!” 

“A long by and by, I’m afraid, miss.” 

“Oh, why? Isn’t there money enough?” 
Angela at once began to plan how she might 
make the course of true love run smooth; 
though in these days she was not as rich as 
she had been. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HEAVY sea struck the passenger 
steamer Azusa one April night 
six hundred miles off Koko Head, 
slumped up against the social 
hall and moved that structure 

one inch in its steel fastenings. The big 
mirror at the head of the saloon stairway 
fell awry in its mahogany frame. When I 
boarded the Azusa at midnight in Honolulu 
the captain showed me the damage. “It 
makes my passengers dizzy when they come 
up and see this bally glass all twisted,” he 
said. “You are acquainted in Honolulu. 
Do you know of a man who can fix it while 
we lie here? You newspaper men know 
everybody. I want to sail in the morning.” 

“YT believe there’s a cabinet-maker up 
King street near the palace,” I told him. 
“T pass his shop often.” 

“Tf youcan wake him up and get him down 
here, I'll pay him fifty dollars to fix this 
thing before morning,” was the prompt 
response. ‘‘I’ll return the favor to you some 
time.” 

So it came that I knocked at a door shaded 
by an algaroba-tree, peered at the name on 
the sign over my head and waited for an 
answer while the electric guttered at the 
corner. When I banged on the panels the 
second time a mild glow appeared inside the 


shop, traveled toward me and shone through 
the glass. The door opened. A slender, 
bearded man threw the beam on my face. 
“You are to bring your tools and come down 
to the Oceanic wharf and get fifty dollars for 
a night’s work,” I informed him. 

“Ts it coffins?” he demanded, withdrawing 
slightly. 

“It’s not. A big plate-glass mirror has 
broken out of its mahogany frame,” I 
responded. “The captain of the Azusa 
sent me.” 

“T simply will not make coffins any more,” 
said the cabinet-maker. ‘If it’s panel work, 
I'll come. Are you an officer of the ship?” 

“No, a reporter,” I told him. 

He set the candle down and dragged out 
a small bag of tools. ‘‘Ah, a literary man!” 
he said gently. 

‘A newspaper man,” I insisted. 

He picked up the light and I followed him 
into his little apartment in the rear. “I 
must get my jacket,” he explained, thrusting 
a pile of manuscript into a_half-opened 
drawer in a desk. ‘Do you—do you ever 
write poetry?” 

“Never,” I said firmly. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Very few people do.” 

When he had locked the door after us I 
accompanied him to the wharf gate and 
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passed him in. Under the electric he hesi- 
tated a moment and muttered, “You are 
quite sure that it isn’t coffins? I will not 
make them—any more.” 

I presume that it was my training that 
made me recall many times during the next 
few that farewell assertion. The 
Azusa had vanished down the western hori- 
zon, my duties kept me busy in the office, 
there was a ministerial crisis and a treason- 
able flag raising. But the figure of the man 
who would not make coffins any more and 
who had a desk drawer full of manuscript— 
poetry, of course—remained me. 
I finally knocked at his door again. 

He recognized me. I explained volubly 
that I was become interested in poetry. “It 
has occurred to me,” I told him, “that 
Hawaii has not been celebrated in song by 
native bards, at least in English. I feel 
sure that the public would be interested in 
your work. The paper will—” 

He gave me startled eyes. “But I can’t 
write poetry!”’ he said. 

“Nor do I,” I returned. 
of us are trying.”’ 

He smiled. ‘In that case, come in.” 

I got no sight of any verse that night, but 
I did achieve an inkling of the character 
of T. Syle, cabinet-maker. 

Imagine a mechanic with thin, delicate 
hands, a slender and unmuscular frame, 
hot eyes and an odd fashion of halting dead 
in the midst of impetuous talk. He was 
about thirty-five years old, had worked at 
his trade twenty years and been trying to 
write verse for fifteen. It appeared from 
his small confessions that he didn’t want 
fame so much as he wanted to express his 
emotions. ‘My chest shakes with a perfect 
fever to say what is just before my mind,” 
he told me. “And Iam dumb! What do 
you suppose is the matter?” 

‘Let me see some of your stuff,”’ I said. 
“Maybe I can help you with a suggestion.” 

But the man was adamant against my 
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persuasion. He blushed. He retired into 
the farthest corner and became silent. 
I left. 


I came back and restrained my curiosity. 
I said nothing about his own particular work 
but confined my conversation to generalities 
about poetry and the poets. He warmed 
up and insisted that Tennyson used the 
adjective ‘“‘windy”’ too often. He discussed 
this with great earnestness and came to the 
conclusion that the laureate was not respon- 
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sive to brunette beauty—I forget the course 
of his reasoning. 

I wasted another night on him and his 
preposterous dogmatism and the next time 
I plumped out with my question: ‘Why 
won't you make coffins?” 

“It is sacrilege,” he informed me. “‘I 
spend days in making a work of art out of 
precious woods and it is taken and dropped 
into the ground and rots! I have made 
them—when I needed the money. But I 
have quit. A man mustn’t degrade his art.” 

“And cabinet-making is an art?” I 
demanded. 

“Tt is the union of sculpture and archi- 
tecture,” he assured me. ‘I put my dreams 
into it. But—’’ his enthusiasm went out 
like a candle in the wind—“‘it is a poor thing. 
I would rather write poetry.” 

“Why? Poetry is read and forgot. But 
your desk or your chair or your cabinet or 
your table may last for centuries.” 

“T made a fine table once,” he told me, 
shaking his head. “I tell you it was the 
very embodiment of what a table is and 
should be. I sold it to the hotel and I used 
to go around and look at it, it was so close 
to what I had tried to make it. But one 
afternoon I went around and found it moved 
downstairs into the grill and a fat man was 
asleep, with his fat head on it and his pudgy 
hand stretched out across it. It was no 
longer art, it wasn’t the expression of my 
soul; it was merely a place for fat men 
to sleep on when they’d had too much to 
drink.” 

I almost laughed, but saved myself. 
Later that night he ventured to open his 
great drawer. “I never finish anything,” 
he said haltingly. “It seems as if I never 
got beyond—never could finish,’ he ended 
very hesitatingly. I reached over and lifted 
out a big sheet. 

I stared at it and he flushed miserably. 
“That is unfinished,” he muttered. 

“T should say it was!” I ejaculated. 
“There’s only one line of it— 


I seek respite of the garrulous stars. 


At sound of that paltry line the man sud- 
denly flushed all over, his eyes brightening 
strangely. “I know what the rest of it must 
say,” he breathed without a trace of shame, 
“but I can’t say it!” 

I looked at the paper again and saw a 
title inscribed in the upper corner: “‘Refuge.”’ 
I read it aloud. He met my eyes with 
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childlike innocence. “Yes, that is what it is 
called.” 

It appeared that that huge drawerful of 
manuscript was single lines, each written 
on a separate sheet of paper, with a title. 
The man had never even got so far as a 
couplet. I pawed over this collection of 
stuff. I recall some of the “poems.” One 
was entitled “Hope,” and the line that ran 
across the sheet was this: 


A feather dropped from the wing of Prayer. 


Another one was headed “Love,” and 
Syle had evidently struggled with an eraser 
before he arrived at the line: 

} 


Filling the lungs of youth it passes in the 


sigh of death. 


Well, I looked this over, while the cabinet- 
maker fussed about the little room with the 
air of a man who expected any moment a 
final inspiration. When I had laid the 
papers aside he sat down and inquired in 
his anxious voice, “Is there—is there any 
poetry in those—anything suggested ?”’ 

“They are quite unfinished,” I paltered. 

His face suddenly flamed. He shut the 
drawer to. “That is it,’ he said miserably. 
“T can’t find the proper expression. But I 
have the idea!” 

Really, it was pitiful, the man’s descent 
from an attitude of hope to one of despair. 
I tried to cheer him up. He refused all 
comfort. He even confessed to a regimen 
of life, adopted with some pains, to the better 
achievement of his object. He had kept to 
himself; he hadn’t allowed himself to fall 
in love; he had been married (so he put it) 
to his Art. And this was the result of fifteen 
years of toil: single lines on great sheets of 
paper, without precedent or sequence; 
shouts into the void. 

Before I left that night Syle laid his slender 
hand on my knee. “I’ve tried for expression 
all my life,” he told me. “I’ve tried to make 
tables and poetry and coffins. And I can’t 
do any of the three. But I shall! God 
won't let me die without giving some body 
to my soul.” 

Oh, yes, he was mad, of course; but all 
poets are mad. And Syle was a poet, let 
me tell you, though he couldn’t make even 
two lines rhyme in sense or sound. Yet I 
didn’t know it when I slammed the door of 
his little shop that night. 

My interest in the cabinet-maker died 
until I went past the shop one afternoon, 


I fancy a year later, and saw him within 
busy over what was unmistakably a coffin. 
I stood at the door and called, “I thought 
you had given up coffins?” 

He nodded gently. “There is money in 
them,” he said. 

Now I remembered that he had distinctly 
asserted that money was nothing to him. 
‘Enough to get along on is plenty.” So I 
wondered whether he had fallen on hard 
times. It seems he was more prosperous 
than ever before and that he had a new use 
for his savings. I found this out a few weeks 
afterward. I dropped in for a chat in the 
shade. Syle was working over a desk, still 
in its beginnings, and on the bench opposite 
him was perched a little girl. 

She was a delicate thing, fragile formed, 
heavy-haired, slim-handed. She met my 
stare diffidently, with deep eyes. Syle lifted 
her down and patted her on the shoulder. 
“Tell Luisa to brush your hair nicely,” he 
told her. She slipped away. 

‘How goes poetry?” I demanded. 

“T have given up verse,” he confessed. 
“But [ll win yet.” Presently he enlarged 
slightly on his idea. It appeared that what 
he sought was immortality; he didn’t want 
to die and leave things unsaid that were so 
important to him. He had thought of 
sculpture, as being next of kin to wood 
carving. But he couldn’t handle the tools 
and made a botch of a twenty-dollar piece of 
marble. Verse mocked him. “I had _ to 
have a more plastic medium,” he confessed, 
“and so I took life.” 

“Took life!’ I echoed. ‘Do you mean 
to say you killed?” 

“No. I work now in the real thing, in the 
fluid material of souls.” 

I believe he explained to me that it was a 
greater thing to form one life into perfect 
lines than it was to design the Parthenon. 
He expatiated on the tremendous possibilities 
of this new application of art. It was some 
time before he got down to the fact—the 
great fact: he was making the little girl I had 
seen into a poem. ‘She is to have a perfect 
existence, with the expression of her finest 
feelings in acts of beauty,” he enthusiastic- 
ally informed me. 

So I called her “The Poem.” 

No one will ever know the prodigious zeal 
of T. Syle in writing this masterpiece of his. 
He toiled and labored and made coffins in 
vast numbers to pay for her education in 
music, literature and painting. He shooed 
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undesirable people away from her and 
sought for desirables with the energy of a 
butterfly hunter. The man nearly went 
mad when she developed a girlish admi- 
ration for Sunda, a native swimmer who had 
a pretty knack of singing to the guitar. 
He was horribly rude to various good ladies 
who tried to patronize little Eleanor. He 
beat with his slender fists a roisterer who 
voiced his approval of her one night on the 
street. 

You know how the pursuit of an ideal 
reacts on an artist. Syle grew amazingly 
interesting himself. His slim figure seemed 
instinct with vitality; his eyes blazed under 
his brows; his coffins were marvels of tender 
workmanship; his mahogany furniture ex- 
cited the amateurs of fine woodwork. And 
the girl became a woman. 

At seventeen she was of medium height, 
slender, soft-throated, large-eyed. She 
walked with a peculiar and confident car- 
riage, her long narrow feet always clad in 
low slippers that allowed her lovely ankles 
to be seen. Her hands were very small, with 
very separate fingers. When she spoke her 
scarlet mouth seemed perfumed. Oh, she 
was very witching. But she was merely a 
child. A compliment confused her. 

Syle used to look at her with his great eyes 
and breathe deeply. He confided to me 
that he had got only the form of his magnifi- 
cent ideal. ‘“‘What is the matter?” he de- 
manded. ‘She is almost perfectly beautiful. 
She has learned all that I and the best 
teachers can give her. I love to watch her. 
But there is no soul!” 

“Your ideal—what was it?” I inquired. 

“Not a merely lovely form,” he returned, 
“but a beautiful figure in which a great and 
tender soul should reside. I thought she 
would be a lyric and she is only a vers de 
societe—with no heart!” 

We debated the question for several 
months while this girl moved her tranquil 
way untroubled by our world. Then I made 
a rash suggestion: ‘She must fall in love.” 

This made Syle wretched for a week. He 
stormed, if so gentle a soul could be pre- 
sumed to have an inner tempest, and told 
me I was part of that very world which made 
poetry impossible. “It isn’t love that gives 
a girl a soul,” he insisted; “it is the possi- 
bility of love.” 

“Find her a man,” I retorted brutally. 
“Tet the girl once find out the attraction of 
the opposite sex and you'll see her blossom.”’ 


Sorrowfully enough, he took my rough 
advice. I understand he searched Honolulu 
through for the young man worthy of her 
beauty and tenderness. Having discovered 
him, he invited him around and spent hard- 
earned coin on dinners and drives to the 
Pali. Eleanor became interested transiently, 
was quite charming, vivacious and even 
coquettish. But after all she seemed indif- 
ferent to the handsome, wealthy and edu- 
cated chap whom Syle had picked out for 
her. So it was with a second, a third, a 
fourth. Eleanor became known as a flirt. 

Then there came on the scene a young 
fellow whom none of us knew. I think he 
was first drawn into acquaintance with Syle 
at a concert in Emma square. With the 
easy audacity of youth he gained the poet’s 
liking in an hour, walked home with him, 
sat up by the lamp and talked of poetry. 
Syle spoke to me of him a week later. ‘He 
has traveled and he has ideas,” he said. 
‘“‘He has the very material for great work!” 

“Ts he a poet?” I demanded. 

‘“‘He has no training, he has never learned 
the art of expression, but he is a poet at 
heart,” that inextinguishably gentle spirit 
answered me. 

“Tf I were you I wouldn’t trust him too 
fully with Eleanor,” I remarked. 

I believe Syle scorned my insinuations at 
the time. But he came to me one blazing 
afternoon, wakened me from my drowse 
over some coast papers and informed me 
that this Hawkins, or whatever name he 
went by, had fallen in love with the girl. 
He was prodigiously distressed. It ap- 
peared, from his rather incoherent state- 
ments, that Hawkins was unworthy of that 
perfect and lovely creature. He himself 
had overheard the young man using a free 
tongue coarsely. “And I am afraid that 
Eleanor is—is attracted by him,” he mourned. 

I went with him to see. 

We found Hawkins in the cabinet shop, 
airily clad in white, chatting volubly with 
the girl, who sat on an unfinished coffin, 
her demure and splendid face upturned to 
him. I stopped in the doorway. Syle 
groaned behind me. No one could see that 
little scene without knowing that The Poem 
had found an interpreter. 

I do not think that I would have acted as 
I did had it not been for the coffin on which 
Eleanor sat delicately, embodiment of blos- 
soming life, as if the receptacle of death had 
bloomed into resplendent flower, as if the 
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choking darkness of mortality had been 
shattered by a lightning flash of creation. 
I walked on in and shook her hand. 

An hour later Hawkins contemplated me 
with cold fury in his eyes. “What right 
have you to interfere?’’ he demanded, with 
strong symptoms of wishing to hit me. 

“Vou are spoiling a poem,” I told him. 
I explained. At the end of my explication 
of this gentle plot he laughed harshly. 
“Poor girl!’ he said with the inflection of 
sarcasm. ‘But go and tell that coffin-maker 
that I will have that poem of his. Neither 
he nor a whole city full of dubs and dreamers 
shall keep her away from me.” 

All this I related to Syle. He stared at me 
out of his bright large eyes and said nothing. 
As I left he accompanied me to the door. 
There he held me a moment. “I’ve been 
trying to find the greatest expression of my 
ideals for years,” he said quietly. “And 
now, on the very eve of success no man shall 
stand between me and the achievement of 
my desire. Have I made coffins in vain?” 
He dismissed me with a tragic and ridiculous 
gesture. 

Young Hawkins pursued his wooing per- 
sistently and with a certain bravado. Syle 
allowed him to come around the shop where 
Eleanor spent her afternoons in the sleepy 
atmosphere of shavings and tools. But the 
cabinet-maker said little and devoted him- 
self to the most amazing coffin that ever 
emerged from the wood under a savant hand. 
I assumed interest in this grim masterpiece 


as an excuse for attendance on _ these 
gatherings. 


And almost precisely as the carved wood 
took on forms, so did Eleanor become a 
woman. Behind the clear eyes a little flame 
was lit and burned up steadily. Her fine, 
cleanly fingered hands no longer strayed to 
this thing and that, but hovered about her 
maidenly breast, as though to hold within 
that gentle fortress thoughts that might 
escape. Her face lost its purity of outline 
and became shadowy, rich with meditation, 
as though the soul that was descending into 
her heart were almost visible, a hovering 
and impalpable mist. 

So you have our group: Syle bending over 
his work with blazing eyes, Eleanor dream- 
ing, with low words and still gentler laughter, 
myself staring moodily into a corner full of 
shavings, Hawkins loudly talking in one of 
a dozen boastful attitudes and—well, the 
coffin, supine on the trestles, growing into 
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a grotesque and horrible figure of mortality 
under its creator’s delicate hands. 

I really didn’t understand the part that 
casket played in our little drama till Haw- 
kins’ strident voice asked one afternoon, 
“Who is that coffin for, Syle?” 

Syle raised himself, chisel in thin hand, 
and stared at his questioner. A crooked 
smile twisted his lips an instant and he fell 
to his labor once more, in silence. Hawkins, 
unabashed, strolled over and inspected the 
thing carefully. “It’s really a bully bit of 
carving,” he announced to us all in a loud 
tone. “And it’s very oddly proportioned, 
too. By jove! old chap, you’re quite an 
architect as well as a cabinet-maker.”’ His 
voice dropped two notes. He recoiled 
slightly, with an ejaculation of distaste. 
“But why that?” he demanded, one finger 
touching the carving on the upper lid. 

Syle looked up athim. ‘That isa snake,” 
he said drily. 

“But where is its head?” he was asked 
crossly. 

Syle lifted the panel up and displayed the 
under side. Out of the dark wood projected 
the venomous head of a serpent, the sly and 
poisonous presentiment of that death that 
bites. Hawkins shivered. ‘‘My God, man, 
that will be—it will be right over the dead 
man’s face. Why—” 

The cabinet-maker smiled across at him, 
a steady and beaming smile. ‘The coffin 
will be ready in a week,” he said. 

Hawkins walked back to his seat and 
glanced at Eleanor. She was deep in 
dreams. She hadn’t heard this interchange. 
The young fellow rose and departed with 
some commonplace or other of farewell. 
When he had been gone a while the cabinet- 
maker looked up at me. “This will be my 
masterpiece,” he said simply. Then he 
lifted his eyes to the girl and I saw in his face 
the profundity of love; not of affection, but 


of a man’s love for a woman. And the 
terrific tragedy of it appalled me. Like a 


flash the meaning of it all was plain: Syle 
loved his own handiwork, this girl, this 
poem he had striven for years to bring to 
perfection. His constant, assiduous devo- 
tion to her, his long plans for her happiness, 
her purity and her delightfulness had be- 
come merged into a consuming passion, no 
longer the detached affection of the maker 
for the creature of his own mind, but the 
absorbing, cruel identification of one’s life 
with the attainment of a desired woman. 
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And the coffin? I tell you it made me pause, 
the thought of that wonderfully carved 
casket. Did it mean that Eleanor’s sweet 
and untainted existence was to be suddenly 
dipped into a welter of insanity and crime? 

Hawkins himself gave me the clue. Un- 
imaginative as he was, except with the super- 
ficial versatility of youth, he had been so 
deeply struck with Syle’s final speech over 
that hollow receptacle that he came to me 
to tell me that the cabinet-maker was danger- 
ous. ‘I don’t trust him,” he said miserably. 
“He is actually a menace, that fellow. He 
ought to be shut up.” 

“So that you could have the girl?” I 
demanded. 

“But that isn’t fair!” he persisted. 
idea! That coffin! he 


“The 
The snake! 

“You think it is for you, that he is making 
it?” I asked. 

Hawkins didn’t reply at once. Then he 
said, ‘It sounds kind of foolish, doesn’t it? 
But I don’t trust him. What business has 
he to interfere in this fashion? What busi- 
ness has anybody to mix in with a love 
affair?” 

I explained carefully that Syle stood in 
place of a parent to Eleanor, and that if he, 
Hawkins, wished to marry her, he should 
approach Syle on the subject. Hawkins 
laughed uneasily. “Oh, I don’t know as I’m 
keen enough to marry her,” he remarked. 
“Only I don’t recognize Syle’s right to inter- 
fere. He’s no relation to her, any way. 
When I want to marry her I'll ask her— 
nobody else.” 

“Then,” said I roughly, ‘‘prepare for that 
coffin.” I had no business to put such an 
interpretation on the matter, I fancy, but 
people will sometimes lose their heads in 
difficult situations. As it happened, the 
fellow thought I was in Syle’s confidence. 

When he had left I thought of Eleanor 
and was sorry. It was possible that she 
really was in love with Hawkins. It was 
also extremely probable that Syle had no 
intentions of making a coffin ready for his 
rival. But I had committed myself. 

I went down to Syle’s that evening to see 
how things were developing. I found the 
poet in a state of suppressed excitement. 
Hawkins had called and taken Eleanor out 


to the square to listen to the band. The 
coffin was done. I plumped out with a 
question: “Is that casket for our friend 


Hawkins?” 
Syle stared at me with great intensity. 
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“T believe she loves him,” he whispered. 
“And I would like to make her happy.” 

“But you love her yourself!” 

His amazement was ludicrous. He de- 
manded to know by what right I made such 
a statement. He affirmed that his sole wish 
was for her womanly felicity. At the end of 
a long tirade he stammered into silence and 
remained staring at the coffin, now a blur 
in the growing dusk. 

So we sat without saying anything until 
laughter and steps on the outer pavement 
told us of the homecomers. We heard a 
young man’s voice remonstrate against enter- 
ing immediately. ‘Your old friend doesn’t 
like me,’”’ Hawkins was remarking. ‘‘Let’s 
walk about a bit.” 

Eleanor refused and pleaded gently that 
she knew the poet was expecting her. So 
Hawkins came in, too. At first, in the dark- 
ness, he did not discern either of us. He 
laughed and said, ‘*The old boy isn’t here!” 

“Yes, the old boy is here,” Syle said 
simply. 

Eleanor lit the lamp and surveyed us with 
a smile. ‘‘Tommy,” she said to Syle, ‘‘do 
you know what Mr. Hawkins thinks? He 
thinks you have made that coffin for him!” 

It was the first time I had ever heard her 
address her guardian and friend as ‘*Tommy”’ 
and I know that Hawkins suddenly stared at 
the sound of its familiarity. The cabinet- 
maker responded very simply, “Does he 
want to marry you?” 

I know that I held my breath at the bold- 
ness, the plain unadorned audacity of that 
question. Eleanor stood, one hand gently 
about the standard of the lamp, the other 
on her breast. She looked at Syle with an 
inscrutable and profound glance, leaning 
forward a little, as though listening. Behind 
her Hawkins stood frowning. 

Very slowly the girl turned and faced the 
young man. Her lips parted tenderly. Her 
gaze enveloped him. He said nothing. 

“Do you want to marry me?” she asked 
presently, in rich voice. 

He nodded, and her face took on divinity. 
“Oh!” she breathed. I heard Syle almost 
sob. And yet I, who was staring at this 
wakened woman with all my eyes, was at a 
What did that soft exclamation mean? 
Why didn’t her face flush? Why this great 
detachment under the very eyes of her lover? 
I was still more puzzled when she suddenly 
swept round and confronted the cabinet- 
maker. ‘And you, Tommy?” she breathed. 


loss. 
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Syle bowed his head. ‘I am too old,” he 
murmured. 

She laughed, a queer, half-sobbing, slow 
laugh, that sounded through that wretched 
shop like trickling sweetness. And as she 
swept toward him the poet rose, his face 
warmed with pain, with the agony of desire 
for happiness. As his outstretched hands 
rested on her shoulders he stammered his 
last repulse to the passion within him: 


“T wouldn’t really stand in the way of your 
happiness, Eleanor. I—” 

“Tommy!” she cried. 

Hawkins, in stumbling toward the door, 
knocked the coffin off the trestles. As it 
came down with a resounding crash we 
escaped into the street, where the young 
fellow, suddenly overcome with sorrow, 
shook my hand vigorously and vanished 
into the tropic night. 
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ROM the beginning, Billings had 

doubted his ability to interest the 

Chinese Government in the subject 

of electric lighting. He had enter- 

tained but a negligible hope when 
he left the factory of the Wattson Electric 
Company at Schenectady with his sample 
plant consigned to himself at Canton. After 
two weeks of earnest solicitation to the 
intendant of the Cantonese circuit, and 
much unassimilated explanation of the 
economics of direct current dynamos for 
lighting purposes, the doubt had only struck 
deeper root in Billings’s mind. 

“No,” said the intendant of the circuit, 
with an air of finality, “I will not buy any 
of your dynamos. ‘Take your foreign engine 
of light out of my circuit. Its mysteries are 
not taught in the nine classics. It is but a 
weak mimicry of heaven’s way of lighting 
the earth with the sun. It is a mockery 
upon the invincible power of Shang-tis; with 
it we have no night. As the child of Teen- 
tsze, I will not permit a—a Yankee—thus 
to bring a curse upon his empire.” 

As he listened to this ultimatum, Billings 
recalled the objections raised by President 
Wattson to Manager Martin’s proposal of 
sending Billings into the Orient. ‘What 
does a Chinaman know about electricity?” 
he had said. ‘What could he do with a 
dynamo if you gave it to him? Who ever 
heard of a Chinaman adopting anything 
modern, sensible and convenient ?” 





“And who,’ Martin had retorted, 
“whether he needed or wanted a dynamo 
or not, ever successfully resisted Billings’s 
seductive methods of placing machines? 
Leave it to Billings, and Billings will make 
good. And only think what it will mean to 
us if hecan get their favorable consideration.” 

The old man was not persuaded, though 
he was forced to admit Billings’ art of subtle 
persuasion, which gave him unparalleled 
success as a salesman and brought a gratify- 
ing list of orders to the Wattson Electric 
Company. He finally yielded. And now 
Billings was fully convinced that his skill 
in the work to which he was peculiarly 
adapted was to receive a supreme test. 
Although the intendant had _ permitted 
Billings to install his plant in a vacant square 
of the city to demonstrate its practical 
utility, he was frightened at the white noon- 
day glare of the arc lights, the soft effulgence 
of the incandescent lamps, glittering bright 
and lustrous, burning without fire. There 
was something necromantic and awesome 
in the white man’s manipulation of the secret 
forces of heaven. As the child of Teen-tsze, 
to whom Sing Lee owed his station, his 
liberty, even his life, he would have none of 
it within his circuit. He perversely shook 
his head. 

“You're all right, Sing Lee,” said Billings, 
slapping the intendant on the back with 
jovial familiarity, ‘only you’re about two 
thousand years behind the times.” 
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“We follow the teaching of Confucius,” 
returned the Taoutai. 

“Ves,” replied Billings with some heat, 
“vou fellows run along in the same rut one 
century after another and never get any- 
where. What you want is new blood, new 
action. Pinch yourself! wake up! I put an 
electric motor in a Chinese laundry in New 
York ten yearsago, and here you are, a govern- 
ment official, and don’t even know what a 
dynamo is. You have an opportunity now 
that no Chinaman ever had before. You 
have the opportunity now to bring fame upon 
yourself, to make a name greater even than 
Confucius himself ever enjoyed in hislifetime, 
and to leave behind you a memory that all 
China will cherish and boast of and ever 
refer to with reverence.” 

“The welfare of my circuit and of our 
empire demands that I require you to re- 
move your mystic engine outside of my 
circuit,” said the intendant stubbornly. 
“And, know you, O Yankee, that on the 
morrow you are required to appear before 
the judge of our high court and learn from 
him that such is the law’s decree.” 

“Q ——!” was Billings’ impatient re- 
joinder. 

Nevertheless the Yankee obeyed the 
Chinaman’s informal citation. On his way 
to the court next day he overtook the in- 
tendant. “I say, Sing,” said Billings, 
reaching the official’s side and synchronizing 
his step to Sing Lee’s, “have you decided 
overnight to give me an order for a few 
hundred dynamos?” 

The intendant threw out his palms in a 
spasm of deprecation. “Go; leave me; it is 
a lesser disgrace to you that you enter the 
august presence of the court willingly and 
alone. Out of respect to you is this per- 
mission given.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Billings assured 
him. “I don’t care if you are a Chinaman; 
we Americans make no distinctions.” He 
linked his arm in the flowing silk sleeve and 
with soothing chat urged the intendant 
along. To this the official submitted for a 
brief moment. Then he renewed his protest. 

“Stop, American,” he said. ‘‘Leave me! 
You do not understand.” He jerked him- 
self free and swung off at a dog-trot. 

Finally they brought up before the bar of 
justice. The court was indeed in waiting. 
Startled by the gusty advent of the incon- 
gruous pair, the conservators of justice 
sprang nimbly from their seats and salaamed 
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to the intendant, but that official ignored 
the obeisance. Under the circumstances 
Billings may have been excusable for what 
he did. Mistaking the obsequious show as 
being intended, at least in part, for himself, 
he said: 

“That’s all right, boys. Keep your seats; 
this is not the Marathon. We’ve run only 
three blocks.” He threw himself upon an 
uncomfortable seat not designed for the 
law’s defendants and fanned himself with 
his hat. The intendant retreated to a far 
corner and did likewise. 

Billings ran a critical eye about the in- 
terior of the courtroom and wondered which 
of the actors before him was to sit in judg- 
ment. Aside from the doubtful pretense to 
architectural beauty of the courtroom in- 
stead of a ramshackle stage, the scene con- 
fronting him might have been in the Doyers 
street theater in New York. The court and 
its attendants looked askance for a space, 
but soon collected itself and proceeded to 
the issues before it. 

To say it proceeded, is not to be exact. 
Rather it signified its readiness for Billings 
to proceed. As preliminary there was such 
vocal confusion and indescribable clamor 
as only Chinamen and crows under great 
excitement can make. Then judgment of 
guilty was practically renderedinadvance. It 
was directed to Billings’ electric plant rather 
than to Billings himself, and the judge mag- 
nanimously gave him the vantageless oppor- 
tunity to protest that justice had miscarried. 

Billings was not conversant with the 
Chinese code of procedure. It was with a 
slight shock that he heard the words of the 
judge summarily decreeing that the dynamo 
be dumped into the sea. “Thus the law 
ordains! Tremble and obey!” announced 
the judge. ‘‘What hasthe American to say ?” 

“The —— it does!” said Billings. ‘“‘Who 
do you think Iam? I’m an American citi- 
zen, and it won’t be safe for your sheriffs or 
constables, or whatever they are, to interfere 
with my property. I’ve got this to say to 
you: Remember what happened to you 
when you dumped the English opium into 
the Canton river. Now you have a care 
that the United States doesn’t take your 
whole Chinese empire as England did 
Hongkong, and make dynamos as common 
as hop-heads.” 

The intendant jumped to his feet, paling 
light yellow under the taunt. ‘Who is this 
foreign devil that thus addresses us?” 
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“I’m an American citizen!” yelled Billings. 
“A Yankee!’ retorted the intendant. 
“Ves, a Yankee!”’ was the bellowed re- 
sponse, ‘and a man you dare not molest!” 
“Advocate of the high court of crimes,” 
said the intendant half an octave lower, 
addressing a begoggled individual with long 
theater whiskers, ‘‘what is a Yankee?” 
The advocate arose, salaamed, and said 
very deliberately, ‘Most high intendant of 
circuit, your insignificant slave, the advo- 
cate, speaks not in defense of the foreign 
devil. Yang is a blasphemy upon Yang, the 
honorable beginning of all things. And 





Kee, the wise intendant knows, is he, re- 
nowned of all Chinamen, who invented 
written characters from the designs upon the 
honorable tortoise-shell. Yang-kee, wise 
intendant, means a leader, a superior man, 
* a politician, an officeholder, a grafter. And 
he is most jealously protected by the Ameri- 
can government. The Yankee ranks in 
America as the mandarin in China. The 
humble advocate begs that the high court 
proceed with caution. Let the government 
buy the foreign devil’s engine of witchery, 
as it did the Shanghai railroad, before 
dumping it into the sea.” 

“What a court!” exclaimed Billings with 
supreme disgust and suppressed anger, as 
| he started for the door. ‘My dynamos were 
| made for use, and they’ll be used! What 


9 


| a farce! 
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Billings wondered which of the Chinese before him was to sit in judgment 


The bailiff and two or three attendants 
rushed to intercept the long-legged disciple 
of modern science, but Billings easily bowled 
them aside and kept on with undiminished 
stride until he reached his power-house in 
the open square. 

“What a court! what a farce!’ he grum- 
bled, seating himself on a low stool in the 
dynamo room. ‘What can I do with these 
mummified relics of the dark ages? What 
a race of absolute fools!” 

His denunciatory monologue was inter- 
rupted by a faltering tap at the door. He 
seized the stool, raising it for possible action, 
and called, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

For answer a long scrawny arm reached 
in. In the bony hand at the end of it was a 
stout silken cord. Billings stepped around 
to a position where he could see the shrinking 
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body at the other end of the arm. “What’s 
that, and who are you?” demanded he. 

“T am the jailer,” replied the Chinaman, 
still holding out the cord, which Billings 
declined to accept. 

“What's that for?” he asked. “It isn’t 
mine.” 

“From the intendant of circuit by grace 
of his honor, the judge of the high court of 
crimes,”’ replied the bearer of the cord. 
“Vou are in contempt, and it is out of re- 
spect for your nationality and your rank 
that you are permitted to strangle yourself 
to death with this silken cord.” 

A smile slowly broke over the American’s 
face. “Say, chink,” he laughed, “I’m from 
Missouri; you’ll have to show me.” 

The jailer deftly took a turn with the 
cord about his own long meager neck, 
slightly tightened it and ran out his 
tongue in illustration. “The intendant,” 
he said, ‘“‘demands that you be permitted 
to die.” 

Billings laughed loudly. ‘‘He does, does 
he! Well, he’s considerate of me, but I 
don’t remember asking his despotic majesty 
for such permission. Now, see here, chink, 
I’m getting tired of this. You get out and 
stay out, or, by gad, I'll throw you out.” 

“But the inten—” 

“Bah! scat! beat it!’’ exclaimed Billings, 
rushing the jailer, who dropped the cord in 
the doorway and scampered back to court. 
Billings watched him out of sight. “I’m 
permitted to strangle myself,” he laughed. 
“What a generous soul is the intendant! 
What a perfect farce in his court! I’m wast- 
ing my time,” he mused. “Let me see; how 
long have I for China? I’ve got that new 
Canadian country to do before fall, and it’s 
the middle of June now—the seventeenth,” 
he corrected himself, taking a Hostetter’s 
almanac from his pocket and turning to 
June. “Now I'll have to allow four weeks 
to New York. It will be along in September 
before I reach Alberta if I leave on the first 
boat next week. I can’t do anything with 
these slant-eyed heathens. Progress is not 
written in their code of life.” 

He remembered what the old man had 
said against the Oriental venture, and 
something like exasperation seized him. 
“Blank it all,” he said. “I would like to 
wake the ignoramuses up! Why are they 
so perversely stupid? Hello!’ he broke off 
suddenly from his monologue. ‘Must be 
clouding up. The way the sun hit me out- 





side I didn’t think there was an ounce of 
moisture in the sky.” 

Nevertheless a shadow seemed to be 
creeping over the city. Moment by moment 
its depth increased until it became dusk in 
the dynamo room. And still the darkness 
gathered. ‘‘Can’t be clouds,” said Billings 
to himself; “getting too dark.” 

He arose and went out. There was not 
acloudinthesky. ‘By jove, it’s aneclipse!” 
he exclaimed. He consulted his Hostetter’s 
almanac again. Turning the leaves to the 
second page, he read: 


A total eclipse of the sun June 17th. Visible 
to North America as far south as a line drawn 
from San Francisco to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande river and to the northern and eastern 
portions of Asia. 


‘“‘An eclipse, sure as anything; now is my 
chance,” he said, preparing to get the 
generator in motion. ‘The whole populace 
will be abroad, and not a glimmer in the 
city but my own. I’ll show them what light 
is. Dll run the voltage up a bit and make 
them come out good and strong.” 

It was now quite dark. The gas-engine 
gathered speed, and as Billings closed the 
switch the space invaded by the transmission 
line and its pendulous lamps was thrown 
into brilliant illumination. Billings settled 
back upon his stool with a feeling of triumph. 

A silence deep and impressive had fallen 
upon the city, a silence trance-like. It was 
the paralysis of fear and awe which ever 
envelops the summit of a great crisis, like 
silent mist enfolding the highest mountain 
peak. 

Then distant sounds came to Billings, 
the high-keyed chorus of the excited rabble. 
The tumult grew increasingly loud as the 
mob drew near and ever nearer. Some- 
thing banged against the side of the power- 
house. It was immediately followed by a 
pelting fusillade of stones, clods and sticks 
as the howling rioters stormed the building. 
Above the din, Billings heard the frenzied 
shouts of the mob: “He stole the sun! the 
foreign devil! he stole the sun!’’ 

A thousand Chinamen, seething and 
yelling, jostled in the square before the 
power-house. The mass of shaven heads 
spread and grew compact; the noise was 
deafening. Billings was helplessly beset 
by the excited multitude. They swarmed 
the open space like ants whose village has 
been disturbed by a prodding stick. Billings 
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began to experience a shuddering fear that 
he should be mobbed. Doubt, misgivings, 
regret for the ardor with which he had 
attempted to foist his goods upon the un- 
willing heathens possessed him, and a 
clammy sweat started upon his brow. 

Then there came stalking through the 
crowd a posse of peace officers, the rabble 
giving way before 
them. Their cries 
were in a measure 
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stilled by the 
5 presence of the 
vA Spee officers. To Bil- 


J lings, however, 
the officers were 
hardly less un- 
welcome than the 
mob. But Provi- 
denceand modern 
science were with 
him. 

As the judg- 
ment of the crimi- 
nal court was 
primarily a judg- 
ment in rem—a 
judgment against 
the plant — and 
the license to Bil- 
lings to commit 
self-murder a 
mere incident, so 
now the adminis- 
trative servants of 


It was only 120 volts, but it electrified the entire multitude 
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the law sought first its vengeance upon 
the thing. A half-dozen deputies seized 
upon their chief and thrust him, clambering 
like a grotesquely large monkey, up the last 
pole on the line. His nature-faking tail of 
black silk, defying nature’s rule, dangled 
without prehensile tendency from the back 
of his head. The deputies cavorted about 
the pole, looking up and chittering discord- 
antly at the high constable struggling with 
silent determination to gain the cross-arm. 
Standing diffidently back from the officers 
and densely congregated, their averted 
faces showing almost white under the electric 
lights, pressed the mob. One over-zealous 
young coolie gathered a stone and was about 
to hurl it at the power-house, but was 
checked by a timely tap on the head from 
an official club. 

Billings’ fears for his personal safety there- 
upon disappeared. From a little window 
in the power-house he looked out upon the 
work with keen enjoyment. Inch by inch 
he watched the upward progress of the high 
constable until he was able to reach the 
wires overhead. With unhesitating con- 
fidence he clasped the pole between his 
knees and reached up. He grasped first 
one live wire; then he barely touched the 
other. One touch was enough! 

From the power-house window it looked 
as if the resistless current had seized upon 
an invisible draw-string passing through the 
Chinaman’s body from heels to finger-tips 
and pulled most of it out from beneath the 
curling nails. He coiled up with a spas- 
modic jerk, like an extended watchspring 
suddenly released, and with a wild shriek 
fell into the arms of the up-gazing posse. 

It was only one hundred and twenty volts, 
but it was sufficient to electrify the entire 
multitude. Like swarming bees, they had 
apparently settled about the pole only to 
consider the next move. The dictator of the 
hive had gathered inspiration from the 
contact. With beating wings and tempestu- 
ous buzz he had sent the message thrilling 
from subject to subject. The circumam- 
bient horde gave instant response— 
a murmur, ahum, a din of discordant 
clamor! The restless motion of the 
inner guard was quickly transmitted 
to the uttermost satellite hanging 
wildly to the cross-arm. Then in a 
body they swept vociferously off 
to the protecting ramparts of the 
hive. 
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Billings stood leaning with his forearm 
upon the window-ledge for some _ time, 
laughing softly and drumming upon the 
wood with his fingers. He felt fully assured 
that the law would do him no personal harm. 
It was well for his peace of mind that he 
did not know the terrible meaning of the 
silken cord: that its unexplained presenta- 
tion by the jailer bears to the Chinaman all 
the terrific eloquence of the sentence of the 
American criminal judge, “hanged by the 
neck till dead!” It’s just a vagary of the 
intendant, thought he. The mob, though, 
had to be considered. But the mob had 
retired with the officers, and there was little 
doubt that the demonstration on the pole 
had struck a loud and commanding note 





A long scrawny arm reached in; at the end of it was a stout silken cord sist not: 


in their chord of superstition. Their fear 
was Billings’ protection. At any rate, the 
effect of the eclipse upon the ignorant rioters 
would soon pass. Already Billings detected 
a lessening of its obfuscation. In the 
shadow a faint gray permeation of retlected 
sunlight was noticeable. 

Presently he heard again the growing 
volume of approaching voices. A hundred 
yards away he saw the vanguard of peace 
officers, followed by the rabble of Canton. 
Leading the officers was the irrepressible 
intendant himself. He carried over his 
shoulder some object which appeared to be 
a stick, and was talking and gesticulating 
excitedly. 

“Fools! dollards!” Billings heard him 
say. “What mortal can steal the sun from 
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God! Have I not told you that the fire 
with which the high constable was stricken 
down was but machine-made lighining? 
It is but a mockery of heaven! he is but 
mortal like you! Have you not seen light- 
ning when it was dark? Listen to what the 
intendant has to say: As with lightning the 
danger is not in heaven, where the lightning 
is made, but upon the earth where it strikes, 
so, dollards, you should have known from 
God’s way that the pole where the lightning 
is used is a dangerous place. The sun may 
come to dissipate and drive away the storm- 
cloud, and there will be no lightning; so I, 
the intendant, will go to the foreign devil’s 
lightning machine and demolish it. Then 
there will be no lightning in the pole, and 
it may be removed. See, 
now, the humble intendant 
goes forth to do his duty to 
our father, the son of heaven. 
Officers, support me upon 
the right and upon the left, 
but give me room to strike 
the devil’s engine down.” 

As Sing Lee turned to ad- 
dress the officers, Billings 
saw the weapon of destruc- 
tion which he carried. It 
was a heavy sledgehammer. 
Stepping up to the door, 
the intendant cried out, 
“Son of the Great American 
Roosevelt, by the voice of 
the law hear that I am 
sent to smash your machine 
of lightning. Therefore, re- 
9) 

Without further prelimi- 
nary, he strode to the dynamo, raised the 
heavy sledge over his head, and swung down 
upon the massive field. It did not rebound, 
but, to the Celestial’s dismay, stuck as if the 
broad face of the hammer were welded to the 
magnet. Discreetly avoiding contact with the 
generator, the intendant tugged amain, his 
loose-fitting trousers and flowing sleeves 
flapping about his spare limbs like the 
sartorial covering of a scarecrow in a high 
wind. He might as well have been strug- 
gling with the grip of death as against the 
powerful pull of the magnetic field. In 
confusion he loosed his hold on the sledge 
helve and incontinently fled. In an instant 
he was lost in the rabble, which, with inex- 
plicable concert of thought and action, started 
to move away like a million- legged monster. 
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“Hello, Billings!’ said the governor of Kwangtung 


The intendant was defeated; he was 
forced to acknowledge it. By the advice 
of the advocate of the criminal court an 
appeal was made to the governor. The law 
had exhausted its resources; a riper wisdom 
was required. 

The governor responded at once in person, 
and Billings was again respectfully haled 
to court. The intendant had preceded him 
to the courtroom. There, too, had gathered 
all the court officials who had figured in the 
first summary trial and conviction. And 
there was his excellency the governor of 
the province of Kwangtung, seated at the 
bench of justice to the right of the judge. 
He wore the conventional cap, decked with 
the plain red button of highest rank. To 
the unspoken astonishment of the assembled 
convictors, the governor left his seat and 
hurried down the room with extended hand. 

“Hello, Billings!” he said heartily. ‘“I 
didn’t expect to see you here!”’ 

“Why, Bing! if it isn’t you!’ exclaimed 
Billings. 

A resounding clap of palm to palm, and 
their bodies shook in cordial greeting. 


‘‘How in the name of reason do you happen 
to be here?” continued Billings. ‘And you 
a governor! Damme! I’m mighty glad to 
see you, Bing! It must be ten years since 
I saw you in New York; ten years; it’s a 
long time. Gad! I’m glad to talk to a native 
of China who can understand the difference 
between a dynamo and a dragon! And 
you’re governor here!” 

“Ves,” said the governor, when Billings 
paused for breath, ‘“‘ten years is a long time. 
I had no thought of the governorship of 
Kwangtung then. But I sold out and left 
New York for China shortly after you in- 
stalled the induction motor in my laundry.” 

The governor turned to the judge and 
said, “The court may proceed to other 
business; the case against Mr. Billings is 
dismissed. ‘‘Listen, now,’ he continued, 
‘all you who think of nothing but to follow 
like led blind beggars in the narrow trails of 
Confucius; our feet have grown too broad 
to fit his tracks; there are easier and brighter 
paths. Know you now that in the great 
America all things, from the greatest to the 
least, even to the veriest detail of commercial 
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life, are accomplished with dispatch and 
economy far beyond the time-worn methods 
which are our heritage. 
the dusky shadows of the towering buildings 
in America’s great New York the machine- 
made light is more familiar to the citizen 
than the light of the sun. 

“J, the governor, among you in Kwang- 
tung, the oldest son of Teen-tsze, will pur- 
chase this dynamo to light my mansion, and 
I do now make edict that there be appro- 
priated from the general treasury, to be 
repaid by the several prefectures according 
to benetits, a sufficient fund to purchase 
one thousand dynamos, which will be 
apportioned among the several cities of the 
province of Kwangtung according to their 
respective needs. The great Billings, who 
comes to us as a miracle and a blessing from 
heaven, is made official electrician for 
Kwangtung, if he will accept the office.” 

So saying, the governor turned a question- 
ing eye upon Billings. The latter bowed 


low. “I will accept the office, Excellency,” 
he said. 
The governor continued in a terrible 


voice, “Sing Lee is dismissed from service 
as intendant of circuit. If the great Billings 
desire that in expiation for the outrage per- 
petrated upon him the intendant shall forfeit 
his head, so shall it be.” 

Sing Lee threw himself at the governor’s 
feet, crying and begging for mercy, and the 
compassionate Billings interceded. 

“Let the poor devil go, Excellency,” he 
said. “It would be a shame to kill him. 
He’s the only Chinaman in the city who 
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isn’t afraid of the dynamo. He'll make a 
good oiler, and I’d like to give him the job.” 

“Arise, then, base pariah!’ commanded 
the governor, ‘‘and receive your appoint- 
ment as provincial oiler, and thank the big- 
souled American that your worthless head 
retains its accustomed place!” 

Upon which the late intendant of circuit 
floundered at Billings’s feet in cringing 
abjection and whined thanksgiving, entwin- 
ing his skinny arms about the American’s 
legs and nearly throwing him to the floor. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” growled the official 
electrician. “Get up and take your ap- 
pointment.” 

Billings slipped down to Hongkong on 
the first steamer to await the filling of his 
cabled order for all the dynamos the Wattson 
Mlectric Company had in stock. He can- 
celed his engagement for Alberta, returning 
to Canton with the first consignment of 
dynamos early in August. 

Over the door of his office, which the 
government maintains, in Canton, swings 
a huge sign. Above it hangs an arc light, 
which at night glares bold and white upon 
the awed Cantonese as they hurtle by on 
the opposite side of the street and reveals 
to them this legend: 
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Part V, CHAPTERS XV TO XXII 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


HERE were other cases, however, 

for which Bob’s sympathies were 

strongly enlisted, but which 

presented such flagrant irregulari- 

ties of procedure that he could not 
consistently recommend anything but a court 
test of the rights involved. To this he added 
a personal note, going completely into 
details, and suggesting a way out. 

And finally, as a third class, he was able, 
as in Samuels’s case, to declare war on 
behalf of the government. Men who had 
already taken up all the timber claims to 
which they or their families were legally 
entitled, nevertheless added an_ alleged 
homestead to the lot. Other men were 
taking advantage of twists and interpreta- 
tions of the law to gain possession of desir- 
able tracts of land still included in the 
national forests. These men knew the letter 
of the law well enough and took pains to 
conform accurately to it. Their lapses were 
in intention. The excuses were many— 
so-called mineral claims, alleged agricultural 
land, all the exceptions to reservation men- 
tioned in the law; the actual ends aimed at 
were two—water rights or timber. In these 
cases Bob reported uncompromisingly 
against the granting of the final papers. 
Thousands of acres, however, had been 
already conveyed. Over these, naturally, 
he had no jurisdiction, but he kept his eyes 
open and accumulated evidence which 
might some day prove useful in event of a 
serious effort to regain those lands that had 
been acquired by provable fraud. 

But on the border-land between these 
sharply defined classes lay many in the 
twilight zone. Bob, without knowing it, 
was to a certain extent exercising a despotic 
power. He possessed a latitude of choice 
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as to which of these involved land cases 
should be pushed to a court decision. If the 
law were to be strictly and literally inter- 
preted, there could be no doubt but that 
each and every one of these numerous 
claimants could be haled to court to answer 
for his shortcomings. But that, in many 
instances, could not but work an unwar- 
ranted hardship. The expenses of a journey 
to the state capital alone would strain to the 
breaking point the means of some of the 
more impecunious. Insisting on the mi- 
nutest technicalities would indubitably de- 
prive many an honest, well-meaning home- 
steader of his entire worldly property. It 
was all very well to argue that ignorance of 
the law was no excuse; that it is a man’s own 
fault if he does not fulfil the simple require- 
ments of taking up public land. As a 
matter of cold fact, in such a situation as 
this, ignorance is an excuse. Legalizing 
apart, the rigid and invariable enforcement 
of the law can be tyrannical. Of course this 
can never be officially recognized—that 
would shake the foundations. But it is not 
to be denied that the literal and universal 
and invariable enforcement of the minute 
letter of any law, no matter how trivial, for 
the space of three months, would bring 
about a mild revolution. As witness the 
sweeping and startling effects always con- 
sequent on an order from headquarters to 
its police to “enforce rigidly” —for a time— 
some particular city ordinance. Whether 
this is a fault of our system of law, or a defect 
inherent in the absolute logic of human 
affairs, is a matter for philosophy to deter- 
mine. Be that as it may, the powers that 
enforce law often find themselves on the 
horns of a dilemma. They must take their 
choice between tyranny and despotism. 
So, in a mild way, Bob had become a 
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despot. That is to say, he had to decide to 
whom a broken law was to apply, and to 
whom not, and this without being given 
any touchstone of choice. The matter 
rested with his own experience, knowledge 
and personal judgment. Fortunately he 
was a beneficent despot. A man evilly 
disposed, like Plant, could have worked 
incalculable harm to others and _ great 
financial benefit for himself. That this is 
not only possible but inevitable is another 
defect of law or system. No sane man for 
one single instant believes that liberal en- 
forcement of every law at all times is either 
possible or desirable. No sane man for one 
single instant believes that the law can be 
excepted to or annulled for especial occasions 
without undermining the public confidence 
and public morals. Yet where is the middle- 
ground? 

Bob had adventures in plenty. For lack 
of a better system, he started at the north 
end and worked steadily south, examining 
with patience the pedigree of each and every 
private holding within the confines of the 
national forests. These were at first small 
and isolated. Only one large tract drew his 
attention, that belonging to old Simeon 
Wright in the big meadows under Black 
Peaks. These meadows, occupying a wide 
plateau grown sparsely with lodgepole pine, 
covered perhaps a thousand acres of good 
grazing, and were held legally, but without 
the shadow of equity, by the old land pirate 
who owned so much of California. In 
going over the original records, the newer 
geological survey maps, and the country 
itself, Bob came upon a discrepancy. He 
asked and obtained leave for a resurvey. 
This determined that Wright’s early-day 
surveyor had made a mistake—no extraor- 
dinary matter in a wild country so remote 
from base-lines. Simeon’s holdings were 
actually just one mile farther north, which 
brought them to the top of a bald granite 
ridge. His title to this was indubitable; 
but the broad and valuable meadows be- 
longed still to the government. As the case 
was one of fact, merely, Wright had no 
opportunity to contest, or to exercise 
his undoubtedly powerful influence. The 
affair served, however, to draw Bob’s 
name and activities into the sphere of his 
notice. 

Among the mountain people Bob was at 
first held in a distrust that sometimes became 
open hostility. He received threats and 
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warnings innumerable. The Childs boys 
sent word to him, and spread that word 
abroad, that if this government inspector 
valued his life he would do well to keep off 
Iron mountain. Bob promptly saddled his 
horse, rode boldly to the Childs’ shake- 
camp, took lunch with them, and rode back, 
speaking no word either of business or of 
threats. Having occasion to take a meal 
with some poor squalid descendants of 
hog-raising Pike county Missourians, he 
detected a queer bitterness to his coffee, 
managed unseen to empty the cup into his 
canteen, and later found, as he had suspected, 
that an attempt had been made to poison 
him. He rode back at once to the cabin. 
Instead of taxing the woman with the deed— 
for he shrewdly suspected the man knew 
nothing of it—he reproached her with con- 
demning him unheard. 

“I’m the best friend you people have,” 
said he. “It isn’t my fault that you are in 
trouble with the regulations. The govern- 
ment must straighten these matters out. 
Don’t think for a minute that the work will 
stop just because somebody gets away with 
me. They’ll send somebody else. And the 
chances are, in that case, they’ll send some- 
body who is instructed to stick close to the 
letter of the law, and who will turn you out 
mighty sudden. I’m trying to do the best 
I can for you people.” 

This family ended by giving him its full 
confidence in the matter. Bob was able to 
save the place for them. 

Gradually his refusal to take offense, his 
refusal to debate any matter save on the 
impersonal grounds of the government 
servant acting solely for his masters, coupled 
with his willingness to take things into con- 
sideration and his desire to be absolutely 
fair, won for Bob a reluctant confidence. 
At the north end men’s minds were as yet 
too inflamed. It is a curious matter of 
flock psychology that if the public mind 
ever occupies itself fully with an idea, it 
thereby becomes for the time being blind, 
impervious, to all others. But in other parts 
of the mountains Bob was not wholly un- 
welcome, and in one or two cases—which 
pleased him mightily—men came in to him 
voluntarily for the purpose of asking his 
advice. 

In the meantime the Samuels case had 
come rapidly to a crisis. The resounding 
agitation had resulted in the sending of 
inspectors to investigate the charges against 
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the local officials. The first of these in- 
spectors, a rather precise and formal youth 
fresh from eastern training, was easily 
handled by the versatile Erbe. His report, 
voluminous as a tariff speech, and couched 
in very official language, exonerated Thorne 
and Orde of dishonesty, of course, but it 
emphasized their “lack of tact and business 
ability,’ and condemned strongly their 
attitude in the Mariposa matter. This re- 
port would ordinarily have gone no further 
than the district office, where it might have 
been acted on by the officers in charge to the 
great detriment of the service. At that time 
the evil of sending out as inspectors men 
admirably trained in theory but woefully 
lacking in practice and the knowledge of 
western humankind was one of the great 
menaces to effective personnel. Fortunately 
this particular report came into the hands of 
the chief, who happened to be touring in the 
West. A fuller investigation exposed to the 
sapient experience of that able man the 
gullibility of the inspector. From the dis- 
trict a brief statement was issued upholding 
the local administration. 

The agitation, thus deprived of its chief 
hope, might very well have been expected 
to simmer down, to die away slowly. As 
a matter of fact, it collapsed. The news- 
paper attacks ceased; the public meetings 
were discontinued; the saloons and other 
storm-centers applied their powers to a 
discussion of the Gans-Nelson fight. Sam- 
uels was very briefly declared a trespasser 
by the courts. Erbe disappeared from the 
case. The United States marshal, riding up 
with a posse into a supposedly hostile 
country, found no opposition to his enforce- 
ment of the court’s decree. Only old 
Samuels himself offered an undaunted de- 
fense, but was soon dislodged and led away 
by men who half-pitied, half-ridiculed his 
violence. The sign ‘‘Property of the U. S.” 
resumed its place. Thorne made of the 
ancient homestead a ranger’s post. 

“It’s incomprehensible as a _ genuine 
popular movement,” said he, on one of 
Bob’s periodical returns to headquarters. 
The young man now held a commission 
and lived with the Thornes when at home. 
“The opposition up there was so rabid and 
it wilted too suddenly.” 

“*The mutable many,’ ” quoted Amy. 

But Thorne shook his head. 

“Tt’s as though they’d pricked a balloon,” 
said he. “They don’t love us up there, yet; 
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but it’s no worse now than it used to be here. 
Last week it was actually unsafe on the 
streets. If they were so strong for Samuels 
then, why not now? My conclusion is 
that somebody bigger than Samuels fears 
investigation, and they hoped to stop our 
sort of investigation short at Samuels. 
Well, they haven’t succeeded.” 

Amy arose abruptly and ran to her filing 
cases. 

“That ought to be easily determined,” 
she cried, looking over her shoulder with 
shining eyes. “I have the papers about all 
ready for the whole of our forest. Here’s a 
list of the private holdings, by whom held, 
how acquired and when.” 
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HE little council of war at once com- 
menced an eager discussion of the 
names thus indicated. 

“There’s your own concern, the Wolverine 
Company,” suggested Thorne. ‘What do 
you know about the way it acquired its 
timber?” 

“Acquired in 1879,” replied Amy, con- 
sulting her notes. “Partly from the Fresno 
National Bank, that held it on mortgage, 
and partly from individual owners.” 

“Welton is no crook,” struck in Bob. 
“Even if he’d strained the law, which I 
doubt, he wouldn’t defend himself at this late 
date with any method as indirect as this.”’ 

“T think you’re right on the last point,” 
agreed Thorne. ‘Proceed.’ 

“Next is the Marston & Leavitt firm.” 

“They bought their timber in a lump 
from a broker by the name of Robinson, 
and Robinson got it of the old Joncal* Mill 
outfit; and heaven knows where they got it,” 
put in California John. 

“How long ago?” 

“°84—the last transfer,’ said Amy. 

“Doesn’t look as though the situation 
ought to alarm them to immediate and violent 
action,’ observed Thorne. ‘“Aren’t there 
any more recent claims?” he asked Amy. 

“Here’s one; the Modoc Mining Com- 
pany, about one thousand mineral claims, 
amounting to approximately 28,000 acres.” 

“That looks more promising. Patents 
issued in the reign of our esteemed prede- 
cessor, Plant.” 

“Where are most of the claims?” asked 
California John. 


*Pronounced Hone-kal. 
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‘All the claims are in the same place,” 
replied Amy. 

“The basin!” said Bob. 

Amy recited the ‘descriptions’ within 
whose boundaries lay the bulk of the claims. 

“That’s it,” said Bob. 

“Ts there any real mineral there?” in- 
quired Thorne. 

“Not that anybody ever heard of,”’ said 
California John, who was himself an old 
miner, ‘‘—but gold is where you find it,” 
he added cautiously. 

“‘How’s the timber?”’ 


“Tt’s the best stand I’ve seen in the 
mountains,”’ said Bob. 
“Well,” observed Thorne, ‘‘of course it 


wouldn’t do to say so, but I think we’ve 
run against the source of our opposition in 
the Samuels case. The fact that this is not 
a mineral country, together with the addi- 
tional considerations of a thousand claims 
in so limited an area and the recent date, 
makes it look suspicious. I imagine the 
Modoc Mining Company intends to use a 
sawmill, rather more than a stamp-mill.”’ 

“Who are they?” asked California John. 

“We must find that out. Also we must 
ourselves ascertain just what color of min- 
eral there is over there.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “‘that land will average 
sixty thousand feet to the acre. That’s about 
a billion and a half feet. It’s a big stake.” 

“If the company wasn’t scared, why did 
they try so hard to head us off?” observed 
California John shrewdly. 

“Tt will do us no harm to investigate,” 
put in Bob, his eye kindling with eagerness. 
“It won’t take long to examine the indi- 
cations those claims are based on.”’ 

Accordingly Thorne detached Bob and 
Ware to investigate the mineral status of 
the basin. The latter’s long experience in 
prospecting now promised to stand the 
service in good stead. 

The two men camped in the basin for 
three weeks, until the close of which time 
they saw no human being. During this 
period they examined carefully the various 
ledges on which the mineral claims had been 
based. Ware pronounced them valueless, 
as far as he could judge. 

“Some of them are just ordinary quartz 
dikes,” said he. “I suppose they claim gold 
for them. There’s nothing in it; or if this 
does warrant a man developing, then every 
citizen who lives near rock has a mine in 
his backyard.” 
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Nevertheless he made his reports as de- 
tailed as possible. In the meantime Bob 
accomplished a rough, or. “‘cruiser’s,” esti- 
mate of the timber. 

As has been said, they found the basin 
now quite deserted. The trail to Sycamore 
Flats had apparently not been traveled since 
George Pollock had ridden down it to give 
himself up to authority. Their preliminary 
labors finished, the two forest officers packed, 
and were on the very point of turning up the 
steep mountain side toward the lookout 
when two horsemen rode over the flat rock. 

Naturally Bob and Ware drew up, after 
the mountain custom, to exchange greetings. 
As the others drew nearer, Bob recognized 
in one the slanting eyeglasses, the close- 
clipped gray mustache and the keen, cold 
features of Oldham. Ware nodded at the 
other man, who returned his salutation as 
curtly. 

“You’re off your beat, Mr. 
observed Bob. 

“I’m after a deer,” replied Oldham. 
“You are a little off your own beat, aren’t 
you?” 

“My beat is everywhere,” replied Bob 
carelessly. 

“What devilment you up to now, Sal?” 
Ware was asking of the other man, a tall, 
loose-jointed, freckle-faced and red-haired 
individual with an evil red eye. 

“I’m earnin’ my salary, and I misdoubt 
you ain’t,’’ sneered the individual thus 
addressed. 

“As what? 
calmly. 

“You may find that out some time.”’ 

“T’m not as easy as young Franklin was,”’ 
said Ware, dropping his hand carelessly to 
his side. ‘Don’t make any mistakes when 
you get around to your demonstration.” 

The man said nothing, but grinned, show- 
ing tobacco-stained, irregular teeth beneath 
his straggling, red mustache. 

After a moment’s further conversation 
the little groups separated. Bob rode on 
up the trail. Ware followed for perhaps ten 
feet, or until out of sight behind the screen 
of willows that bordered the stream. Then, 
without drawing rein, he dropped from his 
saddle. The horse, urged by a gentle slap 
on the rump, followed in the narrow trail 
after Bob and the pack-animal. Ware 
slipped quietly through the willows until he 
had gained a point commanding the other 
trail. Oldham and his companion were 
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riding peacefully. Satisfied, Ware returned, 
climbed rapidly until he had caught up with 
his horse, and resumed his saddle. Bob had 
only that moment noticed his absence. 

“Look here, Bob,’ said Ware, ‘that 
fellow with Mr. Oldham is a man called 
Saleratus Bill. He’s a hard citizen, a gun- 
man, and brags of eleven killin’s in his time. 
Mr. Oldham or no one else couldn’t pick 
up a worse citizen to go deer hunting with. 
When you track up with him next, be sure 
that he starts and keeps going before you 
stir out of your tracks.” 

“You don’t believe that deer hunting lie, 
do you?” asked Bob. 

Ware chuckled. 

“T was wondering if vou did,’’ said he. 

“T guess there’s no doubt as to who the 
Modoc Mining Company is.”’ 

“Oldham?” 

Ware whistled. 

“He’s up in this country a good deal,” 
Bob observed finally. ‘“‘What’s he say is 
his business?” 

“Why, he’s in a little timber business, as 
I understand it, and he buys a few cattle— 
sort of general brokerage.” 

“T see,’’ mused Bob. 

He rode in silence for some time, breathing 
his horse mechanically every fifty feet or so 


of the steep trail. The basin was dropping 
away beneath them; the prospect to the 
north was broadening as peak after peak 
raised itself into the line of ascending vision. 
The pines cling to the steep cast bars 
of shadow across the trail, which zigzagged 
and dodged, taking advantage of every 


ledge and each strip of firm earth. Occa- 
sionally they crossed a _ singing brook, 


shaded with willows and cottonwoods, with 
fragrant bay and alders, only to clamber 
again out to the sunny steeps. 

Now Bob remembered and pieced to- 
gether the whole. Baker had been bragging 
that he intended to pay nothing to the gov- 
ernment for his water. Bob could almost 
remember the very words. ‘ ‘They’ve swiped 
about everything in sight for these pestifer- 
ous reserves,’’? he murmured to himself, 
“ “but they encourage the honest, unsuspect- 
ing prospector. Oldham’s got the whole 
matter fixed’ ”’ and so on, in the unfolding 
of the very scheme by which these acres 
had been acquired. ‘‘Near headwaters,” 
he had said; and that statement, combined 
with the fact that nothing had occurred to 
stir indistinct memories, had kept Bob in 
the dark. At the time ‘‘near headwaters” 
had meant to him the tract of yellow pine 
near the head of Sycamore creek. So he 
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had dismissed the matter. Now he saw 
clearly that a liberal construction could 
very well name the basin as the headwaters 
of the drainage system from which Syca- 
more creek drew, if not its source, at least 
its main volume of water. He exclaimed 
aloud in disgust at his stupidity; which, 
nevertheless, as all students of psychology 
know, typified a very common though 
curious phenomenon in the mental world. 
Suddenly he sat up straight in his saddle. 
Here, should Baker and the Modoc Mining 
Company prove to be one and the same, 
was the evidence of fraudulent intent! 
Would his word suffice? Painfully recon- 
structing the half-forgotten picture, he finally 
placed the burly figure of Welton. Welton 
was there too. His corroboration would 
make the testimony irrefutable. 

Certainties now rushed to Bob’s mind in 
flocks. If he had been stupid in the matter, 
it was evident that Baker and Oldham had 
not. The fight in Durham was now ex- 
plained. All the demagogic arousing of the 
populace, the heavy guns brought to bear 
in the newspaper world, the pressure exerted 
through political levers, even the concerted 
attacks on the service from the floors of 
Congress, traced, by no great stretch of 
probabilities, to the efforts of the irrigation 
company to stop investigation before it 
should reach their stealings. That, as 
California John had said, was the first 
defense. If all investigation could be called 
off, naturally Baker was safe. Now that he 
realized the investigation must come, in the 
natural course of events, to his holdings, 
what would be his second line? 

Of course he knew that Bob possessed 
the only testimony that could seriously 
damage him. Even Thorne’s optimism 
had realized the difficulties of pressing to a 
conviction against such powerful interests 
without some evidence of a fraudulent 
intent. Could it be that the presence of this 
Saleratus Bill in company with Oldham 
meant that Baker was contemplating so 
sinister a removal of damaging testimony? 

A moment’s thought disabused him of 
this notion, however. Baker was not the 
man to resort to violence of this sort, or at 
least he would not do so before exhausting 
all other means. Bob had been, in a way, 
the capitalist’s friend. Surely, before turn- 
ing a gun-man loose, Baker would have 
found out definitely whether, in the first 
place, Bob was inclined to push the case; 
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and secondly, whether he could not be 
persuaded to refrain from introducing his 
personal testimony. The longer Bob looked 
at the state of affairs, the more fantastic 
seemed the hypothesis that the’ gun-man 
had been brought into the country for such 
a purpose. 

‘“‘Why do you suppose Oldham is up there 
with this Saleratus Bill?” he asked Ware 
at length. 

“Search me!” 

“Ts Bill good for anything beside gun 
work ?”’ 

“Well,” said Ware, judicially. 
drinks without an effort.” 

“T don’t believe Oldham is interested in 
the liquor famine,” laughed Bob. ‘Any- 
thing else?” 

“They may be after deer,” acknowledged 
Ware, reluctantly, ‘‘though I hate to think 
that rattlesnake is out for anything legiti- 
mate. I will say he’s a good hunter, and 
an A 1 trailer.” 

“Oh, he’s a good trailer, is he,’’ said Bob. 
“Well I rather suspected you’d say that. 
Now I know why they’re up there: they 
want to figure out from the signs we’ve left 
just what we’ve been up to.” 

“That’s easy done,” remarked Ware. 

This explanation fitted. Bob had been 
in the basin before, but on the business of 
estimating government timber. Baker knew 
this. Now that the forest officer had gone 
in for a second time, it might be possible 
that he was doing the same thing; or it might 
be equally possible that he was engaged in 
an investigation of Baker’s own property. 
This the irrigation man had decided to find 
out. Therefore he had sent in, with his 
land man, an individual expert at deducing 
from the half-obliterated marks of human 
occupation the activities that had left them. 
That Oldham and his sinister companion 
had encountered the forest men was a 
sheer accident due to miscalculation. 

Having worked this out to his own satis- 
faction, Bob knew what next to expect. 
Baker must interview him. Bob was sure 
the young man would take his own time to 
the matter, for naturally it would not do 
to make the fact of such a meeting too public. 
Accordingly he submitted his report to 
Thorne, and went on about his further 
investigations, sure that sooner or later he 
would again see the prime mover of all these 
dubious activities. 

He was not in the least surprised, there- 
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Baker had a round, 
smooth face, humorous 
eyes and a city-fed 
figure 








fore, to look up when riding one day along 
the lonely and rugged trail that cuts across 
the lower cafion of the Joaquin, to see Baker 
seated on the top of a round boulder. The 
incongruity, however, brought a smile to 
his lips. The sight of the round, smooth 
face, the humorous eyes, and the stout city- 
fed figure of this very urban individual ona 
rock in a howling wilderness, with the eternal 
mountains for a background, was inex- 
pressibly comical. . 

“Hullo, merry sunshine!” called Baker, 
waving his hand as soon as he was certain 
Bob had seen him. ‘Welcome to our 
thriving little hamlet.” 

“Hullo, Baker,” said Bob; ‘‘what 
doing ’way off here?” 

“Just drifting down the Grand Canal 
and listening to the gondoliers; and inci- 
dentally waiting for you. Climb off your 
horse and come up here and get a tailor- 
made cigarette.” 

“T’m on my way over to Spruce Top,” 
said Bob, ‘‘and I’ve got to keep moving.” 

“Haste not, hump not, hustle not,” said 
Baker, with the air of one quoting a hand- 
illuminated motto. “It will only get you 


are you 


somewhere. Come, gentle stranger, I would 
converse with thee, and I’ve come a long 
way to do it.” 

“T live nearer home than this,” grinned 
Bob. 

“T wanted to see you in your office,” 
grinned back Baker appreciatively, “and 
this is strictly business.” 

Bob dismounted, threw the reins over his 
horse’s head, and ascended to the top of the 
boulder. 

“Fire ahead,” said he; ‘I keep union 
hours.” 


XVII 


6 NION hours suit me,” said Baker. 

‘Why work while papa has his health? 

What I want to know is, how high is the 
limit on this game, anyway?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This confounded so-called ‘investigation’ 
of yours? In other words, do you intend 
to get after me?” 

“As how?” 

Baker’s shrewd eyes looked at 
gravely from out his smiling fat face. 


him 
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‘‘Modoc Mining Company’s lands.” 

“Then you are the Modoc Mining 
Company?” asked Bob. 

Baker eyed him again. 

“Look here, my angel-child,” said he in 
a tone of good-humored pity, “I can make 
all that kind of talk in a witness box—if 
necessary. In any case I didn’t come way 
out here to exchange that sort with you. 
You know perfectly well I’m the Modoc 
Mining Company, and that I’ve got a fine 
body of timber under the mineral act, and 
all the rest of it. You know all this not only 
because you’ve got some sense, but because 
I told you so before a competent witness. 
It stands to reason that I don’t mind telling 
you again where there are no witnesses. 
Now smoke up and let’s have a heart-to- 
heart and find out how we stand.” 

Bob laughed; and Baker, with entirely 
whole-hearted enjoyment, laughed too. 

‘“‘You’re next on the list,”’ said Bob, ‘“‘and, 
personally, I think—”’ 

Baker held up his hand. 

“Let’s not exchange thinks,’ said he. 
“I’ve got a few thinks coming myself, you 
know. Let’s stick to facts. Then the 
government is going to open up on us?” 

Res: 

“On the grounds of fraudulent entry, I 
suppose.”’ 

“That’s it.” 

“Well, they'll never win—”’ 

“Let’s not exchange thinks,”’ 
minded him. 

“Right! I can see that you’re acting 
under orders, and the suit must be brought. 
Now I tell you frankly, as one modern 
woodsman of the universe to another, that 
you’re the only fellow that has any real 
testimony. What I want to know is, are 
you going to use it?” 

Bob looked at his companion steadily. 

“IT don’t see why, even without witnesses, 
I should give away government plans to 
you, Baker.” : 

Baker sighed, and slid from the boulder. 

“T’m_ practically certain how the cat 
jumps, and I’ve long since made my plans 
accordingly. Whatever you say does not 
alter my course of action. Only I hate to do 
a man an injustice without being sure. 
You needn’t answer. Your last remark 
means that you are. I have too much sense 
to do the little Eva to you, Orde. You’ve 
got the gray stuff in your head, even if it is 
a trifle wormy. Of course it’s no good 
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telling you that you’re going back on a 
friend, that you'll be dragging Welton into 
the game when he hasn’t got a chip to enter 
with, that you’re betraying private confi- 
dence—well, I guess the rest is all ‘thinks.’ ” 

“I’m sorry, Baker,” said Bob, “and I 
suppose I must appear to be a spy in the 
matter. But it can’t be helped.”’ 

Baker’s good-humored fat face had fallen 
into grave lines. He studied a distant 
spruce-tree for a moment. 

“‘Well,”’ he roused himself at last, “I wish 
this particular attack of measles had passed 
off before you bucked up against us. Be- 
cause, you know, that land’s ours, and we 
don’t expect to give it up on account of this 
sort of fool agitation. We’ll win this case. 
I’m sorry you’re mixed up in it.” 

“Saleratus Bill?’”’ hinted Bob. 

Baker’s humorous expression returned. 

“What do you take me for?” he grinned. 
“No; that’s Oldham’s bodyguard. Thinks 
he needs a bodyguard these days. That’s 
what comes from having a bad conscience, 
I tell him. Some of those dagoes he’s sold 
bum farms to are more likely to show up 
with a desire to abuse him, than that any- 
thing would happen to him in these hills. 
Now let’s get this straight: the cases go on?” 

"aes. 

“And you testify?” 

“ee.” 

“And call Welton in for corroboration?” 

“T hardly think that’s necessary.” 

“Tt will be, as you very well know. I 
just wanted to be sure how we stood toward 
each other. So long.” 

He turned uncompromisingly away and 
stumped off down the trail on his fat and 
sturdy legs. 

Bob looked after him amazed at this 
sudden termination of the interview. Baker’s 
manner at parting expressed more of regret 
than of anger or annoyance. 


XVIII 


O this short and inconclusive interview, 

however, Baker did not fail to add 
somewhat through Oldham. The agent 
used none of the circumspection Baker had 
considered necessary, but rode openly into 
camp and asked for Bob. The latter, re- 
membering Oldham’s reputed antagonism 
to Baker, could not but admire the con- 
venience of the arrangement. The lank 
and sinister figure of Saleratus Bill was 
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observed to accompany that of the land- 
agent, but the gun-man at a sign from his 
principal did not dismount. He greeted 
no one, but sat easily across his saddle, 
holding the reins of both horses in his left 
hand, his jaws working slowly, his evil little 
eyes wandering with sardonic interest over 
the people and belongings at headquarters. 
Ware nodded to him. The man’s eyes half- 
closed and for an instant the motion of his 
jaw quickened. Otherwise he made no sign. 

Oldham drew Bob one side. 

“T want to talk to you where we won’t be 
interrupted,” he requested. 

“Talk on,” said Bob, seating himself on 
a log. “The open is as good a place as 
another; you can see your eavesdroppers 
there.” 

Oldham considered this a moment, then 
nodded his head, and took his place by the 
young man’s side. 

“Tt’s about these Modoc lands,” said he. 

“T suppose so,’’ said Bob. 

“Mr. Baker tells me you fully intend to 
prosecute a suit for their recovery.”’ 

“T believe the government intends to do 
so. I am, of course, only the agent of the 
government in this or any other matter.”’ 

“Tn other words, you have received orders 
to proceed?” 

“T would hardly be acting without them, 
would [?” 

“Of course; I see: Mr. Baker is some- 
times hasty. Assuming that you cared to 
do so, is there no way you could avoid this 
necessity ?”’ 

“None that I can discover. I must obey 
orders as long as I’m a government officer.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Oldham. “Now we 
reach the main issue. What if you were not 
government officer?” 

“But I am.” 

“Assume that you were not.” 

“Naturally my successor would carry out 
the same orders.” 

“But,” suggested Oldham. “It might 
very well be that another man would not be 
—well, quite so qualified to carry out the 
case—”’ 

‘You mean I’m the only one who heard 
Baker say he was going to cheat the govern- 
ment,” put in Bob bluntly. 

“You and Mr. Welton and Mr. Baker 
were the only ones present at a certain inter- 
view,” he amended. ‘Now, in the event 
that you were not personally in charge of 
the case, would you feel it necessary to 
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volunteer testimony unsuspected by any- 
body but you three?” 

“Tf I were to resign, I should volunteer 
nothing,”’ stated Bob. 

Oldham’s frosty eyes gleamed with satis- 
faction behind their glasses. 

“That’s good!” he cried. 

“But I have no intention of resigning,” 
Bob concluded. 

“That is a matter open to discussion,” 
Oldham took him up. ‘There are a great 
many reasons that you have not yet con- 
sidered.” 

“I’m ready to hear then,” said Bob. 

“Look at the case as it stands. In the 
first place, you cannot but admit that Mr. 
Baker and the men associated with him 
have done great things for this country. 
When they came into it, it was an unde- 
veloped wilderness, supplying nothing of 
value to civilization, and supporting only 
a scattered and pastoral people. The valley 
depended on the natural rainfall, which was 
small and uncertain, or it drank well-water 
and river-water. The surrounding country 
was either a desert given over to sagebrush 
and jack-rabbits, or raised crops entirely 
according to the amount of rain that fell. 
You can have no conception, Mr. Orde, of 
the condition of the country in some of 
these regions before 1.rigation. Now they 
possess pure drinking water. Above all, 
they raise their certain crgps irrespective 
of what rains the heavens may send.” 

Bob admitted that irrigation is a good 
thing. 

“These advantages have drawn people. 
I am not going to bore you with a lot of 
statistics, but the population of all Durham 
county, for instance, is now above fifty 
thousand people where before was a scant 
ten. But how much agricultural wealth do 
you suppose these people export each year? 
Not how much they produce, but their net 
exportations?”’ 

“Give it up.” 

“Fifty million dollars’ worth! That’s a 
marvelous per capita.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Bob. 

“Now,” said Oldham impressively. “That 
wealth would be absolutely non-existent, 
that development could not have taken 
place, did not take place, until men of Mr. 
Baker’s genius and courage came along to 
take hold. I have personally the greatest 
admiration for Mr. Baker as a type of citizen 
without whom our resources and possibilities 
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would be in the same backward condition 
as obtains in Canada.” 

“I’m with you there,” said Bob. 

“Mr. Baker has added a community to 
the state, cities to the commonwealth, 
millions upon millions of dollars to the 
nation’s wealth. He took long chances, 
and he won out. Do not you think in return 
the national resources should in a measure 
reward him for the advantages he has con- 
ferred and the immense wealth he has 
developed? Mind you, Mr. Baker has 
merely taken advantage of the strict letter 
of the law. It is merely open to another 
interpretation. He needs this particular body 
of timber for the furtherance of one of his 
greatest quasi-public enterprises; and who 
has a better right in the distribution of the 
public domain than the man who uses it to 
develop the country? The public land has 
always been intended for the development 
of resources, and has always been used as 
such.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with the letter of the 
law,”’ Bob replied, ‘only with its spirit and 
intention. The main idea of the mineral 
act is to give legitimate miners the timber 
they need for legitimate mining. Baker does 
not pretend, except officially, that he ever 
intends to do anything with his claims. He 
certainly has done a great work for the 
country. I'll agree to everything you say 
there. But he came into California worth 
nothing, and he is now reputed to be worth 
ten millions and to control vast properties. 
That would seem to be reward enough for 
almost anybody. He does not need this 
basin property for any of his projects, except 
that its possession would let him off from 
paying a very reasonable tax on the water 
he has been accustomed to getting free. 
Cutting that timber will not develop the 
country any further. I don’t see the value 
of your argument in the present case.” 

“Mr. Baker has invested in this project 
a great many millions of dollars,” said 
Oldham. “He must be adequately safe- 
guarded. To further develop and even to 
maintain the efficiency of what he has, he 
must operate to a large extent on borrowed 
capital. Borrowing depends on credit; and 
credit depends on confidence. If conditions 
are proved to be unstable, capital will prove 
more than cautious in risking itself. That 
is elementary. Surely you can see that 
point.” 

“T can see that, all right,’’ admitted Bob. 
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“Well,” went on Oldham, taking heart. 
“Think of the responsibility you are assum- 
ing in pushing forward a mere technicality, 
and a debatable technicality at that. You 
are not only jeopardizing a great and estab- 
lished business—I will say little of that— 
but you are risking the prosperity of a whole 
countryside. If Mr. Baker’s enterprises 
should leave this section, the civilization of 
the state would receive a serious setback. 
Thousands of men would be thrown out of 
employment, not only on the company’s 
works, but all along the lines of its holdings; 
farm products and fruit would at once in- 
crease in price—a heavy burden to the con- 
sumer; fertile lands would revert to desert—” 

“T am not denying the value of Mr. 
Baker’s enterprises,’ broke in Bob. ‘But 
what has a billion and a half of timber to 
do with all this?” 

“Mr. Baker has long been searching for 
an available supply for use in the enter- 
prises,” said Oldham, eagerly availing him- 
self of this opening. ‘You probably have 
a small idea of the immense lumber pur- 
chases necessary for the construction of 
such flumes and plants. Heretofore the 
company has been forced to buy its timber 
in the open market.” 

“This would be cheaper,” suggested Bob. 

“Much.” 

“That would increase net profits, of 
course. I suppose that would result in 
increased dividends. Or perhaps the public 
would reap the benefit in decreased cost of 
service.” 

“Undoubtedly both.” 

“The same open markets can still supply 
the necessary timber?” 

“At practically prohibitive cost,” Oldham 
reminded. 

“Which the company has_ heretofore 
afforded—and still paid its dividends,” said 
Bob calmly. “Well, Mr. Oldham, even 
were I inclined to take all you say at its face 
value; even were I willing to admit that 
unless Mr. Baker were given this timber his 
business would fail, the country would be 
deprived of the benefits of his enterprise, 
and the public seriously incommoded, I 
would still be unable to follow the logic of 
your reasoning. Mind you, I do not admit 
anything of the kind. I do not anticipate 
any more dire results than that the dividends 
will remain at their present per cent. But 
even supposing your argument to be well- 
founded, this timber belongs to the people 
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of the United States. It is part of John 
Jones’s heritage, whether John Jones lives 
in Fresno or in New York. Why should I 
permit Jones of New York to be robbed in 
favor of Jones of White Oaks? Especially 
since Jones of New York put me here to 
look after his interests for him? That’s the 
real issue; and it’s very simple.” 

“You look at the matter from a wrong 
point of view—” began Oldham, and 
stopped. The land-agent was shrewd, and 
knew when he had come to an impasse. 

“T always respect a man who does his 
duty,” he began again, “and I can see how 
you’re tied up in this matter. But a resig- 
nation could be arranged for very easily. 
Mr. Baker knows thoroughly both: your 
ability and experience, and has long regretted 
that he has not been able to avail himself 
of them. Of course, as you realize, the 
great future of all this country is not along 
the lines even of such great industries as 
lumber manufacture, but in agriculture and 
possibly also in water-power engineering. 


Here, more than anywhere else in the world, - 


ibe) 


Water is King! 

A recollection tickled Bob. He laughed 
outright. Oldham glanced at him sharply. 

“Oh, the Lucky Lands,” said he at last. 
“I'd forgotten you had ever been there. 
Well, the saying is as true now as it was 
then. The great future for any young man 
is along those lines. I am sure—in fact, 
I am told to say with authority—that Mr. 
Baker would be only too pleased to have 
you come in with him on this new enterprise 
he is opening up.” 

“As how?” asked Bob. 

““As stockholder to the extent of ten thou- 
sand shares preferred, and a salaried position 
in the field of course. But that is a small 
matter compared with the future oppor- 
tunities—” 

“Tt’s cheering to know that I’m worth so 
much,” interrupted Bob. “Shares now 
worth par?” 

“A fraction over.” 

“One hundred thousand and some odd 
dollars,” observed Bob. “It’s a nice tidy 
bribe; and if I were any sort of a bribe-taker 
at all, I’d surely feel proud and grateful. 
Only I’m not. So you might just as well 
have made it a million, and then I’d have 
felt still more set up over it.” 

“T hope you don’t think I’m a bribe- 
giver, either,” said Oldham. “I admit my 
offer was not well-timed; but it has been 
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long under contemplation, and I mentioned 
it as it occurred tome. Do you favor general 
confiscation?” 

“TI believe in the law,’ declared Bob, 
“and I do not believe your statement.” 

Oldham rose. 

“T tell you this, young man,’ he said 
coldly. ‘“‘You can prosecute the Modoc 
Company or not, as you please—or perhaps 
I should say, you can introduce your private 
testimony or not, as you please. We are 
reasonable, and we know you cannot control 
government prosecutions. But the Modoc 
Company intends that you play no favorites.” 

“J do not understand you,’ said Bob, 
with equal coldness. 

“Tf the Modoc Company is prosecuted, 
we will make it our business to see that every 
great landowner holding title in this forest 
is brought into the courts for the same 
offense. If the letter of the law is to be 
enforced against us, we'll see that it is 
enforced against all others.” 

Bob bowed. ‘‘Suits me,” said he. 

“Does it?” sneered Oldham. He pro- 
duced a bundle of papers bound by a thick 
elastic. ‘“‘Well, I’ve saved you some trouble 
in your next case. Here are certified copies 
of the documents for it, copied at Sacra- 
mento, and subscribed to before a notary. 
Of course you can verify them, but you’ll 
find them accurate.” 

He handed them to Bob, who took them 
completely puzzled. Oldham’s next speech 
enlightened him. 

“You will find there,” said the older man, 
tapping the papers in Bob’s hand. ‘The 
documents in full relating to the Wolverine 
Company’s land holdings, and how they 
were acquired. After looking them over, 
we shall expect you to bring suit. If you 
do not do so, we will take steps to force you 
to do so—or, failing this, to resign !’’ 

With these words Oldham turned square 
on his heel, and marched to where Saleratus 
Bill was stationed with the horses. Bob 
stared after him, the bundle of papers in his 
hand. When Oldham had mounted, Bob 
looked down on these papers. 

“The second line of defense!’’ said he. 


” 


XIX 


.. first interest was naturally to ex- 
amine these documents. The first traced 
the titles by which many small holdings 
had come into the hands of the corporation 
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known as the Wolverine Company. The 
second seemed to be some sort of finding 
by an investigating commission. This latter 
was in the way of explanation of the title 
records, so that by referring from one to the 
other Bob was able to trace out the process 
by which the land had been acquired. This 
had been by “colonizing,” as it was called. 
According to federal law one man could take 
up but one hundred and sixty acres of 
government land. It had therefore been the 
practice to furnish citizens with the necessary 
capital so to do; after which these citizens 
transferred their land to the parent company. 
This was, of course, a direct evasion of the 
law; as direct an evasion as Baker’s use of 
the mineral lands act. 

For a time Bob was unable to collect his 
reasoning powers adequately to confront 
this new fact. His thoughts were in a whirl. 
The only thing that stood out clearly was 
the difference in the two cases. He knew 
perfectly that after Baker’s effort to lift 
bodily from the public domain a large block 
of its wealth every decent citizen should 
cry “stop thief!” Instinctively he felt, 
though as yet he could not analyze the rea- 
sons for so feeling, that to deprive the 
Wolverine Company of its holdings would 
work a crying injustice. Yet to all intents 
and purposes, apparently, the cases were 
on all-fours. Both Welton and Baker had 
taken advantage of a technicality. Baker 
would steal land without compunction; 
Welton would take land illegally without 
thought of the illegality, only because every- 
body else did it the same way. 

But should the mere fact of personality 
make any difference in the enforcing of 
laws? That one man was amiable and the 
other not so amiable had nothing to do with 
eternal justice. If Bob were to fulfil his 
duty only against those he disliked, and in 
favor of his friends, he had indeed slipped 
back to the old days of henchman politics 
from which the nation was slowly struggling. 
He reared his head at this thought. Surely 
he was man enough to sink private affairs 
in the face of a stern public duty! 

This determined, Bob thought the ques- 
tion settled. After a few minutes, it re- 
turned as full of interrogation-points as ever. 
Leaving Baker and Welton entirely out of 
the question, the two cases still drew apart. 
One was just, the other unjust. Why? On 
the answer depended the peace of Bob’s 
conscience. Of course he would resign 
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rather than be forced to prosecute Welton. 
He loved this life, this cause. To give it 
up would be to cut himself off from all that 
he cared for most and cast him into the 
drudgery of new and uncongenial lines. 

He was not quite ready to submit the 
matter officially, but he wished very much 
to talk it over with someone. Glancing up, 
he caught sight of the glitter of silver and 
the satin sheen of a horse. Star was coming 
down through the trees, resplendent in his 
silver and carved-leather trappings. In the 
saddle lounged the tall, homely figure of old 
California John, clad in faded blue overalls, 
the brim of his ancient hat flopped down over 
his lean brown face and his kindly blue eyes. 
Bob signaled him. California John swung 
from the saddle. They sat on the same log 
whereon Oldham and Bob had conferred. 

“John,” said Bob. “Oldham has been 
here, and I don’t know what to do.” 

California John listened without a single 
word of comment while Bob detailed all 
the ins and outs of the situation. When 
he had finished, the old man slowly drew 
forth his pipe, filled it and lit it. 

“Son,” said he. “I’m an old man, and 
I’ve lived in this state since the early gold 
days. That means I’ve seen a lot of things. 
In all that time the two most valuable idees 
I’ve dug up are these: in the first place, it 
don’t never do to go off half-cock; and in 
the second place, if you want to know about 
a thing, go to headquarters for it.”’ 

He removed his pipe to blow a cloud. 

“Half of that’s for me and the other half’s 
for you,” he resumed. “TI ain’t going to 
give you my notions until I’ve thought them 
over a little: that’s for me. As for you, if 
I was you, I’d just amble over and talk the 
whole matter over with Mr. Welton and 
see what he thinks about his end of it.” 
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HIS advice seemed so good that Bob 
acted uponitat his earliest opportunity. 
The lumberman’s red, jolly face lit up with a 
smile of real affection as he recognized Bob, 
an expression quickly changed, however, 
as he caught sight of the young man’s 
countenance. 
“What’s up, Bobby?” he inquired with 
concern; ‘anything happened?” 
“There have come into my hands some 
documents,”’ said Bob, “that embarrass me 
a great deal. Here they are.” 
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He handed them to Welton. The lumber- 
man ran them through in silence. 

“Well,” he commented cheerfully. ‘“They 
seem to be all right. What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t you see what I’m up against?” 
said Bob. “It will be in my line of duty to 
open suit against the Wolverine Company 
for recovery of those lands.” 

“Suit!’’ echoed Welton. “You talk fool- 
ish, Bob. This company has owned these 
lands for nearly thirty years, and paid taxes 
on them. The records are all straight, and 
the titles clear.” 

“It begins to look as if the lands were 
taken up contrary to law,” insisted Bob, 
“and if so, I’ll be called upon to prosecute.” 

“Contrary to your grandmother,” said 
Welton contemptuously. “Some of your 
young squirts of lawyers have been reading 
their little books. If these lands were taken 
up contrary to law, why so were every other 
timber lands in the state.” 

“That may be true, also,” said Bob. 
“T don’t know.” 

“Well, will you tell me what’s wrong with 
them?” asked Welton. 

“It appears as though the lands were 
taken direct from many small holders in 
hundred and sixty acre lots,”’ explained Bob. 

Welton stared at him. 

“Well, will you tell me how in blazes you 
were going to get together a piece of timber 
big enough to handle in any other way?” 
he demanded. “All that one firm could 
take up by itself was a quarter-section, and 
you’re not crazy enough to think any con- 
cern could afford to build a plant for the 
sake of cutting that amount! That’s pre- 
posterous! A man certainly has a right 
under the law to sell what is his to whomever 
he pleases.” 

“But the ‘colonists,’ ”’ said Bob, “took up 
this land merely for the purpose of turning 
it over to the company. The intention of 
the law is that the timber is for the benefit 
of the original claimant.” 

‘Well, it’s for his benefit, if he gets paid for 
it, ain’t it?” demanded Welton ingenuously. 
“You can’t expect him to cut it himself.” 

“That is the intent of the law,” insisted 
Bob. ‘What shall I do about it?” 

“Quit the game!” said Welton, promptly 
and eagerly. ‘Come on back in a sensible 
business. We’d get on fine!” 

Bob shook his head. 

“Then go ahead, bring your case,’ 
Welton. “I don’t mind.” 


” 


said 
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“I do,” said Bob. ‘“‘It looks like a strong 
case to me.” 

“Don’t bring it. You don’t need to 
report in your evidence, as you call it. Just 
forget it.” 

“If Baker took that land up for other 
purposes than an honest intention to mine 
on it, the title might be set aside,”’ said Bob. 

“You’d have a picnic proving anything 
of the sort one way or another about what 
a man intends to do,” Welton pointed out. 

“Do you remember one evening when 
Baker was up at camp and was kicking on 
paying water tolls for his irrigation works? 
It was about the time Thorne first came in 
as supervisor, and just before I entered the 
service. Baker told us then that he had a 
way of beating the tolls, and mentioned this 
very scheme of taking advantage of the 
mineral laws. At the time he had a notion 
of letting us in on the timber.” 

“Sure! I remember!” cried Welton. 

“Well, if you and I were to testify as to 
that conversation, we’d establish his intent 
plainly enough.” 

“Sure as you’re a foot high!’ said Welton 
slowly. 

“Baker knows this; and he’s threatened, 
if I testify against him, to bring the Wolver- 
ine Company into the fight.” 

Welton turned on him a troubled eye. 

“Bob,” said he. ‘‘There’s more to this 
than you think. If Baker has this case 
looked up, there’s something to it. Resign! 
Nobody knows about what you know.” 

A vision swept before Bob’s eyes of a 
noble forest apparently safe for all time 
devoted by his silence to a private greed. 

“But concealing evidence is as much ot 
a perjury as falsifying it—”’ he began. A 
second vision flashed by of a ragged, un- 
shorn fugitive, now in jail, whom his testi- 
mony could condemn. He fell silent. 

“Let sleeping dogs lie,’ said Welton 
earnestly. ‘You don’t know the harm you 
may do. Your father’s re-election comes 
this fall you know, and even if it’s untrue, 
a suit of this character—” He in his turn 
broke off. 

“T don’t see how this could hurt father’s 
chances—either way,” said Bob, puzzled. 

“Well, you know how I think about it,” 
said Welton curtly. Rising, ‘You asked 
me.” 

Bob, returning to camp, unsaddled and 
sought his cabin. His cabin-mate was stolidly 
awaiting him, seated on the single doorstep. 
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“My friend that was going to leave me 
some money in my bunk was coming to-day,” 
said Jack Pollock. ‘“‘It ain’t in your bunk 
by mistake?” 

“Jack,” said Bob, wearily throwing all 
the usual pretense aside, ‘I’m ashamed to 
say I clean forgot it, I had such a job on 
hand. I'll ride over and get it now.” 

“Don’t understand you,” said Jack, with- 
out moving a muscle of his face. 

Bob smiled at the serious young moun- 
taineer, playing loyally his part even to his 
fellow-conspirator. 

“Jack,” said he, “I 
must have been delayed. 
here later.” 

“Quite like,’ nodded Jack gravely. 


guess your friend 
Maybe he’ll get 
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OB made the earliest chance to obtain 

California John’s promised advice. 
The old head ranger was unlettered, but his 
understanding was informed by a broad 
and gentle spirit and long experience of 
varied things. 

“Bob,” he began, ‘I’m an old man, and 
I’ve lived through a lot. When I come into 
this state the elk and deer and antelope was 
running out on the plains like sheep. I 
mined and prospected up and down these 
mountains when nobody knew their names. 
There’s hardly a gold camp you can call 
over that I ain’t been in on, nor a set of 
men that had anything to do with making 
the state that I ain’t tracked up with. Most 
of the valley towns wasn’t in existence those 
days, and the rest was little cattle towns that 
didn’t amount to anything. The railroad 
took a week to come from Chicago. There 
wasn’t any railroad up the coast. They 
hadn’t begun to irrigate much. Where the 
Redlands and Riverside orange groves are, 
there was nothing but dry washes and sage- 
brush desert. It cost big money to send 
freight. All that was shipped out of the 
country in a season wouldn’t make up one 
shipment these days. 

“Of course by and by the country settled 
up a little more; but even then nobody ever 
thought of timber. You see, there was no 
market to amount to anything out here, and 
a few little jerk-water mills could supply 
the whole layout easy. East, the lumber in 
Michigan and Wisconsin and Minnesota 
never was going to give out. In those days 
you could hardly give away land up in this 
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country. The fellow that went in for 
timber was looked on as a lunatic. It took 
a big man with lots of sand to see it at all.” 

Bob nodded, his eye kindling with the 
beginnings of understanding. 

“There was a few of them. They saw 
far enough ahead, and they come in here 
and took up some timber. Those fellows 
started things for this country. Just the 
fact that the Wolverine Company bought 
big; and other big men come in—why it 
give confidence to the people! The country 
boomed right ahead. There can’t nobody 
beat me in wishing a lot of good forest land 
was under the service instead of being due 
to be cut up by lumbermen. But I’ve lived 
too long not to see the point. You can’t 
get benefits without paying for ’em. The 
United States of America was big gainers 
because these old fellows had the nerve just 
to come in and buy. All the rest of these 
little operators and workmen and store- 
keepers and manufacturers wouldn’t have 
found their way out here in twenty years if 
the big fellows hadn’t led the way. And 
while it’s the big fellow that gives the lead, 
it’s the little fellow that makes the wealth of 
the country! In my notion all this timber 
land in private hands is where it belongs. 
It’s the price the government paid for 
wealth.” 

“And the basin—” cried Bob. 

‘What the hell more confidence does this 
country need now?” demanded California 
John fiercely; ‘“‘what with its mills and its 
trolleys, its vineyards and all its big projects? 
What right has this man Baker to get pay 
for what he ain’t done?” 

The distinction that Bob had sensed, but 
had not been able to analyze, leaped at him. 
On one side he saw the pioneer, pressing 
forward into an unknown _ wilderness, 
breaking a way for those that could follow, 
holding aloft a torch to illumine dark places, 
taking long and desperate chances, waiting 
in faith for the fulfilment of their prophecies. 
On the other he saw the plunderer, grasping 
for a wealth that did not belong to him, 
through values he had not made. This 
fundamental difference could never again, 
in Bob’s mind, be gainsaid. Nevertheless, 
had not these men broken the law, and is 
not the upholding of the law important in 
its moral effect on those that follow? 

“In the old days,” continued California 
John, “‘if a man wanted to get enough timber 
to go to operating on, his lawyer would 
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explain to him how to do it; any of his 
friends that was posted would show him 
the ropes; and if he’d take the trouble to 
go to the land-office the clerk would say, 
‘No, Mr. Man, I can’t transfer to you 
personally more’n a hundred and sixty 
acres, but you can get some of your friends 
to take it up for you.’ Now will you tell 
me how Mr. Man could get it any straighter 
than that?” 

Bob was seeing a great light. He nodded. 

“They’ve changed the rules of the game!” 
said California John impressively, “‘and now 
they want to go back thirty year and hold 
these fellows to account for what they did 
under the old rules. It don’t look to me 
like it’s fair. You don’t need to tell me that 
you believe for one minute when he took up 
this Wolverine land, that your father did 
anything that he, or anybody else, courts 
included, thought was off-color.” 

“My father!” cried Bob. 

“Why, yes,” said California John, looking 
at him curiously. ‘You don’t mean to say 
you didn’t know he is the Wolverine 
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OB stared at the old man so long that the 
latter felt called upon to reassure him. 

“T wouldn’t take it so hard, if I was you, 
son,” said he. “I don’t have the slightest 
notion in the world but what the whole 
thing will blow up in smoke.” 

“T haven’t either,” said Bob. ‘Though 
you never can tell, and defending sucha suit 
is always an expensive matter. But here’s 
the trouble: my father is congressman from 
Michigan; he’s been in several pretty heavy 
fights this last year and has some powerful 
enemies, and he is up for re-election this 
fall.” 

‘Suffering cats!’ whistled California John. 

“A lot could be made of a suit of that 
nature,” said Bob, “whether it had any 
basis, or not. What is your advice?” 

“Son, I ain’t got none,” replied the old 
man. 

That very evening a messenger rode over 
from the mill bringing a summons from 
Welton. Bob saddled up at once. He 
found the lumberman alone in the office. 
As Bob entered his former associate turned 
a troubled face toward him. 

“Bob,” said he at once, “‘they’ve got the 
old man cinched, unless you’ll help out.” 
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“How’s that?” 

“You remember when we first came in 
here how Plant closed the road and the 
flume right of way on us because we didn’t 
have the permit?” 

“Of course.” 

“Now, Bob, you remember how we was 
up against it, don’t you? If we hadn’t gone 
through that year we’d have busted the 
business absolutely. It was just a case of 
hold-up, and we had to pay it. Yeu 
remember?” 

‘Wage 

“Well!” burst out Welton, bringing his 
fist down. ‘Now this hound sends up his 
slick lawyer to tell me that was bribery, and 
that he can have me up on a criminal 
charge!” 

“He’s bluffing,” said Bob quietly. “I 
remember all about that case. If I’d known 
as much then of inside workings as I do 
now, I’d have taken a hand. But Baker 
himself ran the whole show. If he brings 
that matter into court, he’ll be subject to 
the same charge; for, if you remember, he 
paid the money.” 

“Will he!’ shouted Welton. ‘You don’t 
know the low-lived skunk! Erbe told me 
that if this suit was brought and you testified 
in the matter, that Baker would turn state’s 
evidence against me! That would let him 
off scot free.” 

“What!”’ said Bob incredulously. “Brand 
himself publicly as a criminal and telltale 
just to get you into trouble! Not likely! 
Think what that would mean to a man in 
his position! It would be every bit as bad 
as though he were to take his jail sentence. 
He’s bluffing again.” 

“Do you really think so?”’ asked Welton, 
a gleam of relief lightening the gloom of his 
red good-natured face. “‘I’ll agree to handle 
the worst river crew you can hand out to me; 
but this law business gets me running in 
circles.’ 

“Tt does all of us,” said Bob with a sigh. 

“T concluded from Erbe’s coming up 
here that you had decided to tell about what 
you knew. That ain’t so, is it?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t see my duty 
clearly yet.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Bobby, what’s it to 
you!’ demanded Welton exasperated. 

But Bob did not hear him. 

“T think the direct way is the best,” he 
remarked, by way of thinking aloud. “I’m 
going to keep on going to headquarters. 
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I’m going to write father and put it straight 
to him how he did get these lands and tell 
him the whole situation; and I’m going 
down to interview Baker and discover, if I 
can, just how much of a bluff he is putting 
up.” 

“In the meantime—” said Welton, appar- 
ently not noting the fact that Bob had be- 
come aware of the senior Orde’s connection 
with the land. “In the meantime I’m going 
to postpone action if I can. They’re sum- 
moning witnesses for the basin trial.” 

“Tl do the best I can,” concluded Bob. 

Accordingly he wrote the next day to his 
father. In this letter he stated frankly the 
situation as far as it affected the Wolverine 
lands, but said nothing about the threatened 
criminal charges against Welton. That was 
another matter. He set out the great value 
of the basin lands and the methods by which 
they had been acquired. He pointed out 
his duty, both as a forest officer and as a 
citizen, but balanced this by the private 
considerations that had developed from the 
situation. 

This dispatched, he applied for leave. 

“This is the busy season, and we can 
spare no one,” said Thorne. ‘You have 
important matters on hand.” 

“Thisis especially important,” urged Bob. 

“Tt is absolutely impossible. Come two 
months later, and Ill be glad to lay you off 
as long as I can.” 

“This particular affair is most urgent 
business.” 

“Private, of course.” 

“Not entirely.” 

“Couldn’t be considered official?” 
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“Tt might become so.” 

“What is it?” 

“That I am not at liberty to tell you.” 

Thorne considered. 

“No, I’m sorry, but I don’t see how I can 
spare you.” 

“In that case,” said Bob quietly, “you 
will force me to tender my resignation.” 

Thorne looked up at him quickly, and 
studied his face. 

“From anybody else, Orde,” said he, 
“T’d take that as a threat or a hold-up, and 
fire the man on the spot. From you I do 
not. The matter must be really serious. 
You may go. Get back as soon as you can.” 

“Thank you,” said Bob. “It is serious. 
Three days will do me.” 

He set about his preparations at once, 
packing a suitcase with linen long out of 
commission, smoothing out the tailored 
clothes he had not had occasion to use for 
many a day. He then transported this— 
and himseli—down the mountain on his 
saddle-horse. At Auntie Belle’s he changed 
his. clothes. The next morning he caught 
the stage, and by the day following walked 
up the main street at Fremont. 

He had no trouble in finding Baker’s 
extensive ground-floor offices behind plate- 
glass windows. Here were wickets and 
railings through which and over which the 
public business was transacted. A narrow 
passageway sidled down between the wall 
and a row of ground-glass doors on which 
were lettered the names of various officers 
of the company. 

Bob entered the door held open for him 
by a uniformed boy and found himself in 
Baker’s presence. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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“Deer” on the docks at Nome 


Alaska’s Reindeer Express 


Fifteen Reindeer Stations and Ten Thousand Animals Have Solved the 
Problems of Traffic, Food and Clothing for the Natives 


By KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


T various times animals from across 
the sea have been introduced on 
this continent with the idea of 
raising them for use and profit. 
As a rule these endeavors have 

failed. Only a few of the camels that were 
brought over to live on the Great American 
Desert are existing to-day and these are 
roaming wild. For some reason the sand 
of our deserts differs from that of the far 
East and it is too harsh for the camel’s feet. 
The importation of reindeer, however, under 
the direction of the Bureau of Education in 
Washington, has been a great success. 
The use of these animals has furnished 
a partial solution of the important problem 
of food supply for the Esquimos, a large 
number of whom are living about the arctic 


circle. They are a quick-witted, jolly little 
people, but their number has greatly dimin- 
ished since the advent of the white man. 
Disease that we consider mild takes a 
deadly hold with them, and as we with our 
superior weapons are obtaining most of the 
fish and animals on which these northerners 
live they have a hard time. This is not 
lessened by protracted periods of illness 
during the winter in which they drink 
“fire-water,’ or any decoction of alcohol, 
whether it be flavoring extract or Florida 
water. 

A few years ago Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a 
missionary, began to investigate the problem 
of supplying these people with food. He 
argued that there were Esquimos just across 
from Siberia living on land much like their 
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Siberian cousins. ‘Why not use reindeer 
as the Siberians do?” asked Dr. Jackson. 
He started to investigate. The success of 
this inquiry has not been well understood 
except by those who have been there. Dr. 
Jackson and Captain M. A. Healy of the 
United States revenue cutter Bear decided 
to inaugurate the project. The experiment 
has thriven until now it is one of the great 
industries of northern Alaska and affords 
food for the natives and transportation for 
the whites who visit the arctic regions in 
search of gold. The white man can still 
kill walrus, seals and fish with his bombs 
and repeating rifle, and the Eskimo, who 
lived there long before he came, can with 
his reindeer get food, shelter, clothing and 
transportation. The success of the plan is 
unquestioned, though many persons unac- 
quainted with the country and the difficulty 
in dealing with the natives have looked 
askance upon it. 

When Dr. Jackson first started the project 
he met with opposition, but at last he was 
able to convince people that the moss which 
the wild Alaskan reindeer lived on was the 
same that nourished the Siberian animals, 
and friends raised over two thousand dollars 
to import reindeer to this country. ~Even 
with this money the good doctor had no 
use for it, for the natives of Siberia from 
whom he wished to purchase deer did not 
use money and he was forced to obtain an 
assortment of goods with which to barter. 
He and Captain Healy were obliged to coast 
over fifteen hundred miles along Siberia 
and to visit many villages before they could 
obtain sixteen animals. The retndeer men 
of Siberia looked with suspicion upon them 
and many feared that if the industry were 
established in Alaska they could no longer 
sell deerskins in exchange for oil. 

The success in obtaining these sixteen 
deer encouraged Congress to appropriate 
several thousand dollars for an industrial 
reindeer school in that part of Alaska nearest 
to Bering Straits. Siberian herders were 
imported to show the natives how to care 
for and raise the animals and later a colony 
of Lapps were brought over from northern 
Europe because of their superior intelli- 
gence. They aroused much interest wher- 
ever they stopped while traveling overland 
from New York to Alaska. Theirroutefrom 
Lapland was over twelve hundred miles. 

These Laplanders were unique people. 
The whole ship was given up to the men 
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and their families, the reindeer, Lapland 
dogs, and thousands of bags of moss for 
fodder. The men were dressed in.great fur 
coats with bright red borders trimmed with 
a fringe. Their hats were four-cornered, 
stuffed with moss and trimmed with fiery 
red cloth, their trousers were of fur and they 
wore moccasins with tops of gay flannel to 
match the color of their clothes. Men and 
women dressed much alike, except that the 
women wore rings and bangle bracelets of 
brass and silver and the men had _ large 
knives in their belts. This was one of the 
most remarkable transportations made by 
Uncle Sam, but though the Laplanders re- 
mained in this country and many became 
miners, the animals died after reaching 
Seattle because proper moss was not pro- 
vided from there to the north. 

After we had obtained about three hun- 
dred reindeer it was discovered that there 
was a much larger and stronger animal in 
Siberia, capable of bearing a man on its 
shoulders, and it was decided to import 
some of these to give them a trial. E. P. 
Bertholf, a first lieutenant in the revenue 
cutter service, had had much experience 
in Bering sea. He had taken reindeer to 
the starving whalers who were caught in the 
ice near Point Barrow. This was a perilous 
undertaking. Eight whaling ships were 
imprisoned in the ice and four hundred sea- 
men were without food, nor could they hope 
to get it until the spring break-up. No 
vessel could go nearer than two thousand 
miles—a distance of weeks—nor could pro- 
visions be dragged overland. The reindeer 
were only one thousand miles from them 
and the government dispatched a revenue 
cutter from Seattle, which landed men half- 
way. There they took a dog team and 
reindeers and after a journey of three 
months reached the whaler in time to rescue 
the imprisoned men. No wonder Congress 
gave a vote of thanks to the rescuers, and 
since that time reindeer have been kept at 
Point Barrow. 

When Bertholf, the hero of this episode, 
expressed himself as willing to go to Siberia 
to get some of the large reindeer, he was at 
once detailed for the service. Armed with 
passports from St. Petersburg, he went by 
rail and rivers to the country of the Okhotsk 
sea and obtained two hundred large animals, 
which he landed at Port Clarence. He 
traveled fifteen hundred miles to do this 
and suffered hardships innumerable, but 
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Reindeer pawing snow from the moss upon which they feed 


as a result there are to-day fifteen reindeer 
stations and nearly ten thousand animals, 
half of which belong to the natives. Though 
Alaska may never export reindeer meat like 
Russia, or can it like Norway, or supply 
smoked hams like northern Europe, it is 
established that it could do this, for the 
country is large enough to provide for ten 
million of these animals. One important 
aid they now render is in connection with 
the postal service. Road trips north of the 
arctic circle, west to the Nome region and 
east to Yukon valley are made with these 
animals, which cover a distance of twelve 
hundred miles through a trackless waste. 

An important essential in the success of 
the reindeer industry is the methodical way 
in which the animals are tended. Early 
in the history of the enterprise small herds, 
usually one hundred, were loaned to mission 
stations as an equipment for the industrial 
training of the Eskimos. The loan was to 
be repaid to the government in five years 
by an equal number of young deer, the 
mission retaining the increase that had 
accumulated in the meanwhile. 

At the stations the superintendents select 
ambitious young Eskimos, who become 
apprentices in the reindeer industry for five 
years. Every year of faithful service each 
apprentice receives two deer and at the close 
of his five years he has enough deer to start 
out as an independent herder. However, 
he must remain under the direction of the 
station superintendent. He cannot sell a 
female deer without permission of the 
Bureau of Education and he must ask ap- 
proval to kill surplus male deer and to sell 
the meat for food and the skin for clothing. 
Often a family becomes so interested in the 
reindeer work that they live in the camps, 
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but much dissatisfaction arises because after 
earning his deer the herder cannot kill them 
without permission. The wisdom of the rule 


_ is obvious, for it is desired that the industry 


shall remain in the hands of the natives until 
there are enough animals to guarantee a 
permanent support to the whole region. 

It is not easy work for the Eskimo herder. 
He is usually separated from his family, and 
he must toil many years for his stock of 
deer; but in the meanwhile he learns many 
things besides deer-culture, such as how 
to make sledges and seal and walrus-hide 
reins. One of the wealthiest of reindeer 
owners is Sinrock Mary, who owns three 
hundred animals. These were left. her by 
her husband, who was a herder. Her home, 
or “igloo,” is at Unalakleet, near the 
Swedish mission, and she keeps boys to 
guard the herd. These boys are usually 
accompanied by malmalute dogs, the wolf- 
dogs which came from Siberia. While they 
protect the deer from other animals, strangely 
enough they show no affection for the deer 
but will chase them and often injure them 
when they flounder in the snow. 

The Alaskan reindeer travel rapidly and 
in one day can covera hundred miles. They 
run by night as well as in the light and often 
carry a hundred and fifty pounds. Some- 
times it is hard to get a pathway in the 
unbroken snow, and after starting one deer, 
which breaks the surface by leaping and 
bounding, several other deer are sent after 
him. Then animals carrying boys and girls 
follow until the deer with heavy loads have 
a fairly good path. They browse as soon * 
as the trip is over, and dig up the snow with 
their hoofs to get at the moss. In summer 
they live on grass and mushrooms. All are 
branded with the owner’s mark. 
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In following a herd over the arctic wastes 
with the thermometer at sixty below zero, 
the Eskimo shows great hardihood and 
seems senseless to the cold. When he does 
“turn in’ to his home it is built of snow and 
is a marvel of architecture. The snowbank 
selected from which to dig blocks must be 
formed by a single storm, that the blocks 
may be perfect, and these are cut with an 
ivory knife. Usually they are three or four 
feet square and are laid upon each other 
so that the house when finished is shaped 
like a beehive. Slabs of the ice form the 
window and the hut is lined with the skins 
of animals. Outside of this dwelling the 
Eskimo boy stakes his animals, which may 
spar with each other but seldom run away, so 
that one herder can care for many hundred. 

It takes about a week to train an animal to 
drag a sled. Usually it is hitched single file 
and guided by one “‘jerk rein.”” The fauns 
are very healthy and when the old ones are 
butchered in the fall for food the deer who 
haul their dead brothers through the snow 
realize they are pulling a funeral train. 
Gold and supplies for the mining-camps, 
however, are the usual load. The impor- 
tance of these animals to miners has only 
recently been appreciated. While every 
divide, valley and knoll has bunches of wild 
deer or caribou roaming the woodlands or 
barren ground, these animals are difficult to 
domesticate, though experiments have been 
tried for years. 

The domestic reindeer in our far north is 
what the camel is to Africa. The greater 
the degree of cold, the better he seems to 
like it. He can trail with two hundred 
pounds, up and down mountains and over 
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passes with no beaten path to follow. He 
can help the prospector to penetrate regions 
hitherto unexplored and can carry com- 
munication with the outside world—all this 
without taking into account that the rein- 
deer cow gives good milk and every part of 
the carcass can be utilized. Some Alaskans 
laughingly predict that the time will come 
when reindeer trains will roll into Seattle 
from the North Pole. At any rate a con- 
servative estimate shows that in thirty-five 
years this country could have ten million 
head of reindeer and some persons wonder 
why private individuals do not enter the 
reindeer business. 

Some idea of the value of these animals. 
to the far north may be understood When it 
is known that often it is as early as October 
that the last boat leaves Dawson for com- 
munication with the “‘outside.”’ During the 
shut-in period the people try to be cheerful, 
as evinced from the following taken from 
the Dawson News issued in October: 

THE LAST BOAT HAS WENT. 
THE CORK IS IN. 
LOOK ABOUT AND BEHOLD THE SHUT-INS. 
COUNT NOSES. 
BE CHEERFUL. 
BOOST. 


Yet Dawson is not as shut-in as Nome 
and the people of the Seward peninsula, who 
are cut off from the world for eight months. 
Bering sea is frozen for hundreds of miles 
and the only connections are the telegraph 
and an occasional bi-monthly mail. Sup- 
plies cannot be shipped during the long cold 
winter. To the people of the north the 
reindeer are an undoubted blessing. 








Bering Strait unfrozen, seen from the Siberian side 








Fairy Stories From Real Life 


Old “Si 


” Jones 


By Henry M. Hype 


E who writes fairy stories should 

always stick tightly to fiction. 

The moment he drops into real 

life, what he sets down becomes 

disconnected, visionary, absurdly 
impossible. Facts are always incredible. 
Any fairly talented liar can get plenty of 
people to believe him, while prosaic honesty 
must back his testimony with an oath and 
produce documentary evidence in support 
of every item. 

Take the strange and wonderful story of 
old “Si” Jones. At the mention of his 
commonplace name the glamour fades. 
Consider the further facts that he was a 
harness-maker in a small Nebraska village 
and a mean, penny-squeezing, narrow- 
minded, small-souled, little man of fifty, 
married to a slatternly woman, as pinched 
and petty as himself. What chance has one 
to make the hero of a fairy story of him? 
And yet. 

The real prince in the village of Goose 
Neck Ridge was Colonel FE. Clarence 
Prettyman. He was tall, handsome, dash- 
ing, liberal, fascinating—everything that a 
prince should be. He lived in a great brick 
house, surrounded by a grove of tall elm- 
trees. “Si”? Jones’s three-room cottage had 
never even been painted. He let the grass 
grow long in the dooryard for the sake of 
the hay. The colonel made much money 
in an easy, speculative way. “Si” and his 
wife half-starved themselves to add two or 
three dollars weekly to their small hoard. 
The colonel wore a long frock coat, a fancy 
waistcoat and a silk hat; ‘‘Si” stuck to his 
patched alpaca and an advertising cap, with 
the name of somebody’s pills printed on the 
visor. Colonel Prettyman was respected 
and popular; “‘Si’’ Jones was the object of 
ridicule and contempt. 

“Si” Jones and his wife had $3,000 in- 
vested in a farm mortgage. That was the 
sum total of their savings after thirty years 
of married life. They had no children. 
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The colonel spent twice that amount yearly 
and he was surrounded by a bevy of bloom- 
ing daughters and big sons. “Si” hated 
and envied the colonel with all the strength 
of his small nature. The colonel simply 
ignored ‘“‘Si’s” existence except when he 
brought his silver-mounted harness into the 
shop to have new straps put on the bridles. 

On one such occasion Colonel Prettyman 
happened to remark that he was about to 
step over to the bank and borrow $3,000; 
he had an opportunity to get in on the 
ground floor in a very good thing. The 
colonel had an impressive way of casually 
referring to his large financial operations. 
Into the envious mind of “Si”? Jones as he 
listened came a crooked thought. What a 
gratifying thing it would be to feel that the 
great Colonel Prettyman owed him money 
of course, on good security. 

“What you goin’ to borrow it on?” he 
asked, slyly. The colonel laughed in his 
hearty way. ‘I expect a six per cent mort- 
gage on my house would be good for the 
cash, eh Si?” he said. To get his clutches 
on the finest house in town! To hold a 
mortgage on the homestead of the man he 
most envied! ‘I’ve got a mortgage falling 
due to-morrow,” “Si” ventured. “I might 
let you have the money myself.” 

“Well, by Jove! I congratulate you, sir!” 
patronized the colonel. ‘‘You wouldn’t be 
too hard on a fellow about foreclosing and 
that sort of thing, eh?” It was a Homeric 
jest. At noon, instead of going home to 
dinner, ‘Si’? went over to the courthouse 
and ran through the books in the recorder’s 
office. The title to Colonel Prettyman’s 
big house was unclouded. Next day the 
mortgage was made and the money paid 
over. Of course “Si” was far too shrewd 
to record his mortgage. That would have 
brought the assessor down on him. 

For a year and a month “Si” enjoyed 
himself. As the colonel dashed by his shop, 
the harness-maker, squinting out through 
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the dirty window, gloated over the thought 
that he held a mortgage on the great man’s 
house. Then one morning Colonel Pretty- 
man was found dead in bed. There were 
rumors that his demise had been hastened 
by the contents of a bottle which stood 
empty on the floor. “Si,” being uncom- 
municative and grouchy, did not hear the 
startling news until toward evening. By 
that time the courthouse was closed. Early 
the next morning he rushed down to record 
his mortgage. Already three other prior 
liens had been recorded, amounting in the 
aggregate to twice the greatest possible value 
of the property. 

For once people almost felt sorry for the 
man. He cried like a child; he cursed, he 
threatened violence; that night the neighbors 
were kept awake by the sounds of a furious 
quarrel between “Si” and his wife. 

The colonel’s estate was left in a shocking 
condition. There were duplicate mortgages 
on everything he owned and all that was 
left to show for it was a big tin box full of 
wildcat mining, oil and rubber stocks. All 
that “Si” got out of the settlement was a 
bundle of nicely engraved mining-stock 
certificates, with a face value of $250,000. 
By way of grim jest someone offered him 
$25 for the lot and “Si” was so far crushed 
by his loss that he simply broke down again 
and cried. The whole town treated it as 
the biggest joke of the century. 

For five years the harness-maker and his 
wife lived along, starving their souls and 
bodies, torturing each other with accusations 
and complaints. ‘Si’? was just starting 
home one evening when a stranger dropped 
into the shop. He had come from the city 
to see the old creditors of Colonel Prettyman. 
He was prepared then and there to pay “‘Si” 
Jones the full sum of $3,000, with compound 
interest at six per tent. He would call at 
the house that evening, pay over the money 
and take back the worthless mining stock. 
People still talk of the way in which “Si” 
ran home that night. They thought surely 
that the old woman must be dying. He 
rushed into the house and his wife turned to 
meet him, startled at the look of joy on his 
weazened face. 

“They’re going to pay the Prettyman loan 
to-night,” he cried. ‘‘Go get out that stock.” 

Mrs. Jones stood still, staring hard. Then 
she walked across to the cupboard, lifted 
a row of tin cans out of the way and picked 
from the back corner an old cigar box. On 
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the kitchen table she emptied the contents 
and sorted the papers over—once, twice, 
three times. Turning, she looked at her 
husband with terror in her eyes. He sprang 
forward with an oath and seized the box 
from her hands. Over and over he shuffled 
the few papers. She had dropped back into 
a chair, her hands falling helpless on either 
side. ‘‘Si,’”’ with another oath, rushed to the 
cupboard and frantically tore out its con- 
tents, throwing tin cans and glass bottles 
alike on the floor. When it was bare and 
empty he went back to his wife and stood 
over her, as she still sat, white and nerveless, 
in the kitchen chair. 

“Where is it?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know,” the old woman answered, 
shaking her head, helplessly. Over and 
over again she repeated the one sentence. 
The knock of the visitor from the city 
interrupted them. 

“‘Well, here’s the money,” he said, glanc- 
ing at the scene of riot, and displaying a 
certified check for more than four thousand 
dollars. ‘‘Now, if you’ll just hand me that 
stock certificate we'll call it quits.” 

“Si”? reached out for the check, which the 
caller held firmly. ‘‘Well, my wife here has 
mislaid the stock,” he stammered. ‘We 
were just looking for it when you came.” 

“Mislaid the stock?” The stranger 
frowned. ‘Of course, then—” 

“We'll find it all right,” pleaded “Si.” 
“Besides,” he went on with an attempt at 
a grin, “I reckon it wouldn’t be much loss 
nohow.” 

“But I must do things in a business way,” 
the caller answered. He folded up the 
check and put it in his pocket. “I'll be in 
town until to-morrow night. If you find the 
stock before then you can bring it to me at 
the hotel.” In spite of ‘‘Si’s” pleading he 
declined to wait until a more thorough 
search of the house had been made. 

Almost all night, until every inch of the 
little cottage had been searched over and 
over again, “Si” and his wife kept at the 
work. All the reproaches which Mrs. Jones 
had heaped on her husband during the last 
five years were paid back to her in double 
measure. When daylight came “Si” crept 
about the yard on hands and knees, seeking 
vainly for the missing bit of paper. His 
wife, meanwhile, sat inside puzzling her 
aching head. She had cleaned house a 
month before. All the trash and rubbish 
which had been gathered up she had packed 
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into baskets and carried down to the village 
dump-pile, two blocks away. Perhaps. 

She waited until her husband without a 
word to her had left the house and gone 
down to the hotel to make a final plea to the 
stranger before he started back to the city. 
Then she put on her sunbonnet and crept 
cautiously down the back way to the dump- 
pile. There, on hands and knees, she 
groveled and dug in the heaps of trash and 
filth, looking pitifully for the lost fortune. 
When her husband came home that night 
he said nothing to her. She was afraid to 
ask him questions but she knew from his 
looks that the stranger had gone back to 
the city without paying over the money. 

So, every morning for a week, after her 
husband had limped silently away, she 
hurried down to the dump-pile and renewed 
her search, always coming back in time to 
cook dinner and supper and get the meals 
on the table before ‘‘Si” got home. Pres- 
ently some of the townspeople saw her 
crawling about the dump and the story 
spread that she was crazy. One evening 
she found “Si” waiting when she got back 
from the dump. 

“Well, Mary,” he began, looking at her 
in a shamefaced way. “I’ve ‘found that 
stock.” 

She stood, staring at him, and her face 
grew very white. “It was pinned inside 
that black coat of mine,” he went on. “I 
sort of remember now taking it out of the 
box.” 

Mrs. Jones raised one dirty fist, tightly 
clenched, and started to speak. Then she 
toppled and fell forward onto the floor. 
“Si” carried her to the bed, bathed her face 
with cold water and finally brought her back 
to consciousness with the aid of the harts- 
horn bottle. It would have cost money to 
call in a doctor. , 

“And I telegraphed that fellow in the city 
before I came home,” was the first thing he 
said to her when she looked up at him. 

In the morning “Si” Jones stopped at the 
postoffice before he went to the shop. The 
clerk handed him out a single long envelope. 
It contained a newspaper clipping, pasted 
to a torn sheet of paper on which was written 
the two words: TAKE WARNING. The 
clipping itself was from the financial column 
of a big city newspaper. Underlined in blue 
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pencil was a paragraph which read as 
follows: 

The feature of the day was the sensa- 
tional advance in the stock of the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company. At the close 
$500 a share was bid for it, with no offer- 
ings. A few months ago this stock was a 
drug on the market. Within the last fort- 
night immense deposits of copper have 
been uncovered and it is predicted that the 
present price, high as it is, will be shortly 
doubled. 


“Si”? Jones gasped for breath, leaned back 
against the wall and with infinite caution 
unfastened the safety-pin which held the 
stock certificate in his pocket. “Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company” was printed 
in big letters across the top of the parchment. 
Everything grew red before him. Clutching 
the stock certificate so tightly in his right 
hand that the nails bit into the flesh, he 
staggered across the street and for the first 
time in his life entered the swinging doors 
of asaloon. In a voice he did not recognize 
he ordered whisky. The glass he drained 
was full to the brim. The hot liquor ran 
through his veins like fire. He threw a 
quarter on the bar and walked out without 
waiting for his change, walking on air. He 
was worth more than a million dollars. 

At the harness shop the man from the 
city was already waiting. ‘So you’ve found 
the stock?” was his greeting. ‘Si’ smiled 
craftily. 

“Yes, and I’ll let you have it back for an 
even million dollars,” he said. 

The stranger’s face reddened. He forced 
a laugh. 

“So you’ve been reading the fool stories 
in the city papers,” he said. “I’ve got a 
draft here for $4,300. Do you want it or 
will you keep that stock? I’m going back 
on the noon train.” ‘ 

In the end “Si” hung onto the stock. The 
stranger went home angry and discomfited. 
“Si” sold out when the price passed six 
hundred and banked more than a million 
and a half dollars. 


On the Lake Shore Drive in Chicago 
stands a big stone house. It has two lonely 
inhabitants, Silas Jones, the well-known 
capitalist, and his old wife. Only the name 
is not Jones. In telling a fact-fairy story 
one must beware of the law of libel. 
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Anna Pavlova, Russian Beauty and Dancer 


ROM the Imperial Opera-Houses of St. Peters- 

burg and Moscow, a woman of unusual grace 
and charm comes this season to America to repeat the 
triumphs she has won in her native land. Anna 
Pavlova, favorite dancer of the Tsar, has made it 
her ambition to combine the allurements of the long 
famous Russian ballet with the allegorical inter- 
pretations upon which the world’s other feminine 
artists rest their fame. Pavlova therefore claims a 
dual distinction over all her rivals. San Francisco 


will see this new exponent of a revived art during 
the latter half of November. Pavlova is supported 
by Michael Mordkin, a Russian actor who is declared 
an adept at the art of wordless expression, and also 
by eight other Russian character dancers, twenty- 
four secondary dancers from the Imperial play- 
houses, and a complete symphony orchestra re- 
cruited from the Metropolitan forces, directed by 
Seidel of London, the noted scholar of Russian 
composition. 
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Not snow, but snowy cotton in a field on the J. R. Loftus ranch near El Centro 


Imperial Valley the Ideal 


California’s ‘‘Land ob Cotton,’ Where Two Bales to the Acre Grow 


By BouRDON WILSON 


F the cotton-planters of the South could control 

the elements, each getting for his own plantation 
just the weather he desired, would their lot be a 
happier one? If they could plant with absolute 
certainty of hot days and nights for the young plant, 
of bone-dry weather to retard the growth of weeds 
and grass and in which to cultivate, of rains just to 
suit throughout the fruiting period to cause the plant 
to “perform’’ its best and convert every square into 
a boll, and finally of warm windless sunny days till 
February in which to pick the crop, their income 
would be doubled, if not trebled. 

California’s cotton-planters can’ do this. The 
dreaded cold snaps of spring are unknown here; 
it gets warm enough for planting in March, and 
without ever a day or night that is even cool, con- 
tinues to grow warmer till July, then remains hot 
till September, when both days and nights begin 
to cool off. And it never rains here at all; that is, 
never enough to do either benefit or harm, just a 
light local shower or two in midsummer, and the 
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same again in midwinter; the fields are watered by 
irrigation, which is to say that each and every row 
of cotton, in each and every field, may be watered 
exactly to the notion of its owner, lightly or heavily, 
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and on whatever days of the year he may wish. 
this over a quarter of a million acres, every acre of 
which, with proper cultivation and correct irrigation, 
will bring from seven hundred and fifty to one 
thousand pounds of lint cotton. Acres which may 
be bought for from $50 to $200 each, the price 
depending on the distance the land lies from the 
railroads and towns, which nowhere is more than 
eight miles. 

The first cotton grown here was in 1909, when five 
hundred acres were planted, largely as an experi- 
ment. This year, there are sixteen thousand acres 
growing. But it must not be expected that the total 
crop will be thirty-two thousand bales, or even 
sixteen thousand. Nearly all of those now planting 
cotton here are men born and brought up in the 
North and West, who never even saw a stalk of 
cotton before, and therefore knew nothing of what 
the plant required; while the few from the South 
never before had grown it with irrigation. Conse- 
quently, the stand over many fields is so poor that 
it would have been plowed up and replanted in the 
South, due to insufficient irrigation at the time the 
seed was sprouting; in other fields too much water 
was turned on the young plants, causing them to 
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grow into long-jointed 
stalks with but little fruit; 
and in other fields not 
enough water was given 
the plant during the fruit- 
ing period, and in others 
the bone-dry ground was 
suddenly flooded, both 
causing the plants to 
“shed” badly. But there 
are some fields where the 
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yield will be two bales, if 
not more, to the acre; 
and by these fields the 
capacity of the soil must be judged, for one acre is 
just as rich as any other acre in the valley; it all is 
just alike. 

And there is no boll weevil here, nor can it ever 
get here, for the valley is surrounded by hundreds 
of miles of bare blistering desert, where insect life 
cannot exist, and across which it therefore cannot 
make its way. There are no wet spells to rot bolls 
lying on the ground, no rains to beat the cotton full 
of dirt and knock it out on the ground, or winds to 
blow it out. In brief, Imperial valley is a paradise 
for the cotton-planter. 

Planted in corn, this land will bring from thirty 
to seventy-five bushels to the acre; in barley, from 
thirty to eighty bushels; in milo maize and similar 
grains, from one to two tons of grain and a vast 
amount of forage; in cantaloupes, from $150 to $300 
an acre, net profit; in asparagus from $200 to $300; 
and from six to eight crops of alfalfa are cut in the 
year, bringing a total of from six to eleven tons to 
the acre. Onions and cabbage also are highly 
profitable field crops; and all the other vegetables 
known to the temperate zone grow luxuriantly. 
Moreover, from two to three crops a year may be 
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grown on the same land. For instance, cantaloupes 
may be followed in July with corn, and the corn in 
November with barley, and the barley the next 
April with cotton, or anything else. 

As a fruit country, Imperial valley is unsurpassed, 
for here will grow to perfection of both yield and 
flavor all the deciduous fruits of the temperate zone, 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, nectarines, 
quinces, apricots, pomegranates, and figs; and many 
of the tropical and semi-tropical evergreen kinds. 
Olives bear heavy crops of fine fruit, and this is one 
of the few parts of the United States where the date 
will ripen, and therefore may be grown for the 
market with profit. Grapes also are highly profit- 
able. They not only yield heavily, but ripen six 
weeks earlier than elsewhere in the United States. 

Oranges in especial are remunerative here. The 
trees bring splendid crops of fine fruit, which ripens 
a month earlier than anywhere else in the United 
States, and therefore commands the top price. 
Unlike those of other parts of the country, they 
become sweet long before beginning to turn yellow, 
and may be eaten with relish while the skin is still 
perfectly green. 
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“And still more fair when ‘neath the moon 
I liken thee to a lagoon,” 
Lake Merritt, Oakland, showing east side of Lake Boulevard, a superb palm-lined pathway and drive, 
encircling the body of water which mirrors the city’s beautiful homes 


Oakland, the City that Charms 


Unrivaled Attractions to Tourists—Greek Theater, Unique in America—State University 





at Berkeley 


Delightful Trips to Suburban Parks, the Famous Lick 


Observatory, and a Score of Other Interesting Places 


By A. A. DENISON 


NE of the questions asked by a person who 
contemplates a trip to California is, What are 

the special attractions in any given locality? 
There are certain conspicuous features like the 
Yosemite Valley and the Mount Tamalpais trip that 
are known to all tourists, but there are places 
well worth seeing that are local in their 
character, that are the distinctive show-places of 


more 


particular cities. 

It is important in arranging the itinerary of a 
Pacific Coast trip to know where to stop and what 
to see. To the tourist, as well as to the homeseeker 
and the investor, Oakland, California, offers attrac- 
tions which should make it an objective point with 
all visitors to the Pacific Coast. 

Lavishly favored of nature and located on one of 
the vantage points of the continent, Oakland com- 
mands a vista of bay and mountain and an outlook 
through the Golden Gate, upon the “ultimate sea,” 
that for beauty is unsurpassed in any city in 
America. 

Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierra, from his 
home on ‘“‘The Heights,” back of Oakland, was in- 
spired to write: . 
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“|. ,. From these Greek heights and 
this great sea 

My friend, my lover, trend this way; 

Not far along lies Arcady!” 

The Marquis de La Fayette, on his second visit to 
America, after the pilgrimage to Mount Vernon on 
the broad Potomac, stood on the hills of Arlington, 
*neath the doorway of the Custis-Lee mansion, tak- 
ing in the magnificent view of valley, hill, river and 
the infant capital beyond them. Turning to his 
companions he said: 

“Tt is no longer a wonder that great men 
were reared in the country, where they had 
the daily inspiration of such views as 
these.” 

Had the Marquis de La Fayette been permitted to 
stand on “The Heights” he would have appreciated 
the source whence the author of “Columbus” drew 
his inspiration for the sublime thoughts that have 
thrilled the civilized world. 

There is in Oakland an ever-changing variety of 
scene which delights the eye and invites attention, 
while it charms the artistic sense. 
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Across the bay rises the bald outline of Mount 
Tamalpais, the summit of which is one of the view- 
points of California, commanding a panorama which 
embraces the Golden Gate, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda and a score of lesser cities. 
Below is the magnificent stretch of the Bay of San 
Francisco, an inland sea on which might float the 
navies of the world. 

Back of Oakland rise the Contra Costa Range of 
mountains, buttressed by undulating foothills, from 
which a level plain slopes to the bay shore. 

Situated in the very heart of the city is a beautiful 
lake, one hundred and sixty acres in area. This 
inlet from the estuary of San Antonio, an arm of San 
Francisco Bay, is now separated from tidewater by a 
broad causeway, so that it is completely landlocked. 


Unrivaled Attractions to Tourists 
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so that anyone who contemplates a trip to California 
should not fail to include Oakland in his or her 
itinerary. 

It has been too often the custom of those making 
the Pacific Coast tour to allow but a few hours’ time 
to Oakland, regarding this city as a pleasant side- 
trip from San Francisco; but to-day Oakland claims 
attention as an objective point, as a city that has a 
separate identity, a city that has a character of its 
own, that affords abundant attractions to entertain 
the visitor during an extended stay. 

Among the points of especial interest to the tourist 
and the sojourner is the Greek Theater at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, which is the most 
extensive and distinctive structure of its kind in 
America. Here the California climate lends itself 














Claremont, with its magnificent hotel nearly completed, is the ‘Nob Hill” of Oakland, a hillside section with 
residences ranging from simple and cozy bungalows to costly palaces 


It affords an ideal sheet of water for rowing and sail- 
ing. It is bordered by Lakeside Park and the shore- 
line on the east and on the northwest is skirted by a 
broad boulevard. 

Radiating from the lake as a central axis are 
beautiful drives, extending in all directions over 
smooth thoroughfares for all forms of conveyance, to 
the foothills and the valleys beyond. A scenic 
boulevard along the first shelf of the hills affords a 
ride which is worth coming many miles to enjoy and 
one which has become renowned with travelers who 
have taken this trip out from Oakland. 

The sojourner and the seeker for recreation in 
Oakland will find many points of interest well worth 
attention, which will supply a variety of sightseeing 
sufficient to employ the time of the visitor for days, 


to out-of-door entertainment, and many of the niost 
famous actors and singers of the world appear. 
Every pleasant Sunday afternoon during the sessions 
of the university, high-class artists are presented 
under university auspices. 

The University of California, one of the greatest 
educational institutions of the country, now being 
transformed along the lines of the Phebe Hearst 
architectural plans by the erection of beautiful build- 
ings, with its museum, library and art gallery, is well 
worth seeing. 

From Claremont a scenic boulevard known as the 
“Tunnel Road” leads past Lake Chabot into Contra 
Costa county, which contains some of the most 
beautiful and sheltered valleys of the state. Here 
away lead roads or trails that reach the redwoods, 
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Grizzly Peak, Mount Diablo and other points of 
interest. 

Another charming nearby show-place is Piedmont 
Park, a natural cahon and amphitheater in the foot- 
hills, beautified with a variety of tropical foliage. 
Here are located an extensive gallery containing 
some of the finest paintings of the Pacific Coast, 
Japanese tea-garden, café, sulphur springs and other 
features. 

Trestle Glen, a picturesque retreat with streams 
and running water, is a pretty spot near Oakland. 

Then there is Rock Ridge Park, where many 
beautiful homes are being built as a result of the 
view and neighborhood advantages. 

Claremont, with its magnificent hotel in prospect, 
is a section which has succeeded to the prestige 
which formerly belonged to the Nob Hill section of 
San Francisco. 

At Fruitvale are an extensive ostrich farm and 
large fruit-canneries. 
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Leona Heights, up in the foothills, are accessible 
by rail and afford an ideal viewpoint. 

In this vicinity, reached by the road from Dimond 
Cafion, is the home of Joaquin Miller, ‘The 
Heights,” the mecca of many literary pilgrims. 

There are beautiful suburban trips by trolley, local 
train or automobile to San Lorenzo, San Leandro, 
Hayward and Newark, broad stretches of fertile 
fields, orchards and gardens on either side toward 
Mission San Jose, replete with historic association 
and interest, “Palmdale,” with its profuse tropical 
foliage, its olive-trees, its pear-trees planted from 
stock brought over from Spain by the mission fathers. 

Near by is Mills College for young women, with 
its park-like surroundings, famous as the ‘“‘Vassar of 
the Pacific Coast.” 

Across the estuary and connected with Oakland by 
excellent car service, is Alameda, the embowered 
town, retaining extensive areas of live-oaks, with its 
famous bathing beaches, the best on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Oakland, the City that Charms 
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As one passes across the estuary, there are to be 
seen forests of masts from ships coming from all 
parts of the Pacific Coast. Here the fleet of the 
Alaska Packing Company rendezvous and prepares 
for return trips to the arctic. 

In the improvement of this inner harbor of Oak- 
land, the United States Government is making a vast 
outlay, and the city of Oakland is investing $2,500,- 
ooo in municipal wharves and docks, which will 
make this one of the finest havens for shipping on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Converging on Oakland’s bay front are the trans- 
continental lines of the Southern Pacific, the Central 
Pacific, the Western Pacific and the Santa Fé sys- 
tems, while river, bay and coast steamers ply be- 
tween Oakland’s harbor and all ports of the world. 

On its estuary, wider than the famous Clyde, are 
located some of the largest shipyards of the Pacific 
Coast. Here are centered manufacturing plants, 
showing the varied industrial development of the 


Margaret Carnegie Library, 
in Fruitvale, Oakland. In the 
foreground is one of thousands 

of ancient live-oak trees 
from which the city takes 
its name 


Pacific Coast under the magical influence of the 
transmission of high-voltage electric currents, the 
‘white coal” from the high Sierra and “liquid fuel” 
piped from the vast oil-fields of the interior valleys of 
the state. 

These are the many features which have within 
comparatively recent date transformed Oakland 
from the stage of an attractive residential suburb 
into a busy commercial and manufacturing city 
which is the center of the civic, industrial and finan- 
cial interests of a community on the east shore of San 
Francisco Bay embracing in the cities of Richmond, 
Berkeley, Albany, Emeryville, Piedmont, Oakland 
and Alameda, a population of approximately a 
quarter of a million people. 

In the process of its evolution, Oakland has 
modern facilities for local traction, with one 
of the best equipped electrical services of any city in 
the United States, connecting with three ferry slips 
from which magnificent ferryboats ply to and from 
San Francisco. 
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Electric roads are already being built at an outlay 
of many million dollars, which will make Oakland 
the focal point of a system of interurban traction 
radiating to the interior valleys and the most attrac- 
tive scenic points of central California. 

The tourist in Oakland could extend his or her 
sojourn indefinitely and spend delightful days in 
side-trips from this city, reaching to Mount Hamil- 
_ ton, with its famous Lick Observatory, the Stanford 
University, San Francisco, with its Golden Gate 
Park, Cliff House and new Chinatown, to Mount 
Tamalpais, with its famous ‘‘crookedest road in the 
world,” leading to the Muir Woods, a beautiful red- 
wood park, and the hotel and the observatory at the 
summit, from which may be had a most enchanting 
vista of the Bay of San Francisco, Alcatraz Island, 
with its fort and military prison, Angel Island, with 
its immigrant station, Yerba Buena Island, with its 
naval training station, and out beyond, the Golden 
Gate to the Farallone Islands. 


Unrivaled Attractions to Tourists 
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navy-yard, or take a more extended trip into the 
fertile areas along the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin rivers, traversing the wonderful fruit and 
grain-growing regions of the valleys of central Cali- 
fornia, which are an empire in extent. 

Oakland and the other east bay shore cities, em- 
bracing a population of a quarter of a million, have 
a common interest in the bringing of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition of 1915 to San Francisco and form 
a part of the larger community which will contribute 
to the creation of this great World’s Fair and take 
part in receiving and entertaining those who come to 
the celebration of the completion of the greatest 
engineering achievement in the history of civili- 
zation. 

For the accommodation of tourists and transient 
visitors, Oakland has developed first-class hotels, 
which are being added to, so that, with its parks, its 
theaters and its places of amusement, it vies with any 
city on the Pacific Coast in affording accommodation 





Japanese Tea-Garden in 
Piedmont Park, a natural cafion 
and amphitheater in the 
foothills, beautified by 
tropical foliage 











One may take delightful week-end trips to San 
Jose, to Monterey and the Hotel Del Monte, with its 
magnificent and park-like grounds, to Santa Cruz, 
to the Big Trees, to Carmel-by-the-Sea, with its 
mission, the famous pebble beach at Pescadero, or 
one may enjoy a ride up the bay to Vallejo and the 


and variety of entertainment for all comers. 
These are a few of the considerations, coupled 
with a genial and invigorating climate, which ought 
to impress upon the tourist the fact that Oakland 
should be given a prominent place on the itinerary 
of the California trip. 





In 1835 Dana said, with natural sagacity, that 
“If ever California becomes a prosperous country, 
this bay will be the center of its prosperity.” Here 
is one of the greatest harbors of the world, and great 
cities get builded beside great harbors. Here is a 
tidal reservoir having seventy-nine square miles 
within the anchorage limit, and it is completely 
landlocked. That the greatest population of the 
continent will be about this bay is certain. The 
traffic of the great body of the state, and the traffic 
that by rail must cross the state to reach the ocean, 
will center here. Here for all time will be the meet- 
ing place of the tides of commerce. 


The special point to be kept in mind is that the 
whole Pacific Coast has come to a great period in its 
history. We are at the opening of a new era; at 
the dawn of another of those great westward move- 
ments which have marked the history of the race, 
some of whose stages are the valleys of the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile, the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, then the borders of the Atlantic. The 
movement now begun is to the shores of the Pacific— 
the last and greatest of all the oceans. 

This is the setting of Oakland, lying on the conti- 
nental side of San Francisco Bay, opposite the 
Golden Gate. 








Sierra the Golden 


A Romance Land of Rushing Streams and Leaping Trout, Snow-Capped Peaks and 
Giant Pines—Where the Rocks are Gold and the Soil is Golden 


E Americans are such a busy, hurrying 
people that a country which cannot be 
viewed from the windows of a speeding railroad 


train may be said to scarcely exist for us; the stirring 
events of its past fade away into oblivion and its 


beauties of nature and richness 
of resources become as if they 
had never been. In all the 
world, is there a pulse so 
dead that it does not beat the 
quicker at the thought of that 
mighty wave of adventure 
which swept round the globe 
in ’49 and the early ’50’s, to 
hurl itself in a mad quest for 
gold against California’s foot- 
hills and Sierra? But, globe- 
trotters though we be, how 
many of us have ever left the 
beaten paths of travel to turn 
aside and visit the places, so 
near at hand, about which 
that wave beat and surged 
and roared? Bret Harte in 
his inimitable romances has 
immortalized such names as 
Poker Flat, Goodyear’s Bar, 
and Whisky Diggings, but to 
the great mass of us these are 
merely imaginary localities, 
coined from the writer’s fertile 
brain; we do not know that 
they really existed, orthat they 
still exist to-day, hid away 
amid the grandly beautiful 
mountains and caiions of 
Sierra county, for Sierra has 
no transcontinental railroad 
and therefore is now an un- 
known, forgotten land. 

But the grandeur of her 
forest-covered mountains and 
canions, the enchanting beauty 
of her lakes clustering like 
jewels in a diadem high up 
among snow-clad peaks, her 
rushing, roaring streams of 
melted snow, her delicious 
climate with its cool nights 
and bracing sunny days, her 
herds of deer and swarming 
schools of trout, her bountiful 
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By BouRDON WILSON 











Slate Castle Falls, in the cafion of the Yuba 


exhaustless soil, her beds of auriferous gravel and 
rocks ribbed with gold, form a whole so highly 
inviting that she now is being discovered again. 

Wherever there is water in Sierra county, whether 
in lake or stream, there will be found the speckled 


beauties of the brook, both 
Eastern and Sierran, the 
native mountain trout, and 
the bright-hued rainbow, all 
eager for the lure of the fly; 
and throughout the county 
there is scarcely a square mile 
wherein the placid waters of 
a pretty lake may not be seen, 
or else the babble of a brook 
or the roar of a torrent heard. 
The lake region in the north- 
ern-central part of the county 
is a veritable paradise for the 
fisherman. In the shade of 
the lofty pines and firs that 
everywhere closely shut them 
in, here are grouped twenty- 
seven lakes and lakelets, some 
singly, others in twos and 
threes scarcely a stone’s throw 
apart, all within half a day’s 
walk of one another. Fed 
throughout the summer by the 
melting snow banked deep on 
the neighboring peaks, their 
waters remain perennially 
fresh and pureand cold, giving 
to the finny beauties with 
which they teem a toothsome- 
ness beyond compare. Those 
of these lakes easiest of access 
are Upper and LowerSardine, 
Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Salmon, and Squaw and 
Gold, but all may be reached 
on horseback. Wherever 
these names are known, they 
are synonyms for delightful 
camping places and splendid 
fishing. One with only mod- 
erate skill with rod and line 
here can catch the lawful limit 
within a few hours any day, 
for if the fishin one lake refuse 
to rise to the fly, then a short 
walk willtake the fisherman to 
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PHOTO BY P. J. THOMPSON, LOYALTON 
Upper Sardine Lake and Sierra Buttes. This lake is first in a chain of 
beautiful lakes at an elevation of 7,000 feet 


one of the foaming streams by which the lakes dis- 
charge their surplus waters, or else to another lake, 
where they will. And if he catch more than can 
be eaten immediately, then a short climb up some 
nearby mountain side will carry him to eternal 
snow, in which to cache his surplus. 

Or, if he tire of catching fish, he can lay down 
the rod and take up his rifle with results equally 
gratifying, for the dense woods surrounding the 
lakes are full of deer and bear. Bucks have been 
killed hereabout which dressed two hundred 
pounds and over. And everywhere else in the 
county, generally, deer and bear abound; their 
tracks may be seen in every road and dusty place. 

The scenic beauty of Sierra county is one of her 
most valuable assets. Imagine yourself upon the 
top of Sierra Buttes, a mountain which stands near 
the center of the county, lifting its double crown of 
pinnacled peaks high above the rest. A bewildering 
array of snowy peaks glittering in the rays of the 
setting sun, of domes and crags and tree-feathered 
crests, of gulches and cafions and ravines, boiling 
foam-flecked streams, and the gleaming waters of 
forest-girt lakes, everywhere meets your gaze. A 
hundred miles away in the east it is bordered by 
the gray of Nevada’s sagebrush plains, and in the 
west by a tawny sweep of fields of ripening grain, 
the silvery thread of the Sacramento in its midst, 
but to north and south it stretches away illimitably 
till melted by distance into the haze of the skv. The 
brawling of the Yuba three thousand feet below 
comes up to you a mere whisper, mingled with the 
far-away sighing of the pines, but in all else silence 
reigns supreme. As the sinking sun nears the 


unseen Pacific far away, a veil of pur- 
ple is flung out over the cafions and 
ravines, and the more distant peaks 
fade from sight. The purple imper- 
ceptibly deepens to blue, first obscuring 
then blotting out the streams, and one 
by one the lakes close their eyes and 
goto sleep. Now it comes stealing out 
of the cafons, purpling again where 
it spreads itself across the ridges, and 
the horizon draws swiftly nearer. 
Higher and higher it mounts, en- 
gulfing cliff and crag and crest, till 
only the tallest peaks remain gilded 





by the sun, standing as islands in a 
transparent sea of purple and blue. 
Here and there lines and spots of black 
appear, to swiftly deepen and broaden 
into rivers and lakes of darkness, 
where night already is settling down 
in gulch and cation and deeper valley. 
Then, at last, the purple everywhere 
turns to blue, and the light of day fades 
from even the tallest peak, as the sun 
sinks from sight in a glory of crimson 
and gol 

Gold, vellow gleaming gold ready for 
the mint, to the value of $200,000,000 
has been taken from the ground of 
Sierra county since its discovery in 
’49. The Argonauts found it in every river and- 
creek, in every cafion and gulch and ravine, taking 
out their millions; then the drift and hydraulic 
miners tapped the gravel beds of the ancient rivers 
now capped with lava high up on the mountain tops, 
and the yellow stream flowed undiminished; and 
now have come the quartz-miners, to add their 
millions to it. Literally a land of gold in the past, it 
is still so to-day, and will continue so for many a day 
to come. Barely ten per cent of the gravel beds 
have been worked out; there are many miles of 
them which have never been even prospected; 
and the quartz veins, which everywhere rib the 
western half of the county, have scarcely been 
touched. It takes capital to mine nowadays, for 
nearly all the “easy money” has been taken out; 
wherefore mining latterly has languished; but the 
bonanza recently struck in the famous Tightner 
mine, which at one stroke made its owner a multi- 
millionaire, and the several rich veins lately found 
elsewhere in the county have turned back in this 
direction the tide of mining investment. 

Farming in Sierra county is confined almost en- 
tirely to the wonderfully fertile Sierra valley, which 
lies near the eastern end. Here the silt-fed_ soil 
yields from forty to seventy bushels of barley to the 
acre, twenty-five to seventy bushels of wheat, and 
from forty to eighty bushels of oats; alfalfa from 
five to seven tons of hay (two crops); the native 
grasses and timothy and red clover, from two to 
two and a half tons an acre. Potatoes have yielded 
as high as 22,000 pounds to the acre; onions and all 
the other hardier vegetables produce equally well. 
Fruit crops are heavy and finely flavored. 
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Nearly a Quarter of a Million Guests May be Luxuriously Housed Within the City’s 
More Than Three Hundred New Hotels 


By Davip H. WALKER 


’ I NHERE are more new hotels in San Francisco 
than in any other city in the world. They are 
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all new m, from foundation 





n fact, every one of th 


re is not a stick of timber in any 





to roof top. 77 
before the period of 

There 
nor the 


one of them that 


reconstru 





that is not entirely 





1 he present hotels is 
ith t906. Of no other great 
be said. Everything is fresh; every- 


; and span; everything is up-to-date. 





xr were needed to assure tl peoples 
that their comfort would be_ best 
Francisco during the International 


Exposition that will mark the opening of the Panama 


Canal and 


’ convincing to the most fastidious. 


commemorate its construction, this alone 


There 





Wwol 
is but one rival to San Francisco for the Exposition, 
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and that is New Orleans. The Louisiana city fine 





its old landmarks, including its old-time hotels, to 
be some to advertise. On the western rim of 
the conti on the shore of the i ocean— 
the nat p to cE the wedd of the 





two oceans boast is not only that every hotel 


is new, but that the same applies to every business 





house; to every bank; practically to every olfice 
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building; to every stock of goods; to each and every 





> used in trade and commerce. 









1at the San Francisco hotels are all new 


that they are few in number by any 
are, on the contrary, larger than any 


that preceded them and they are much more nu- 


TOUS, Franc isco 


There are more hotels in San 
| 


pretentious scope and plan than in all the other 
tween the Rocky mountains and the Pacific 











ocean. An example was given of the hotel impetus 
in this metropolis of the Pacific Coast, when the 
wall » former Palace Hotel were razed to the 
ground, the old foundations were obliterated, and 
a large s was devoted to placing the most splendid 
and modern structure that could be devised through 
competition among architects, upon the site. Simi- 
larly, whe e reconstruction of the Hotel St. 
Francis, on the west side of Powell street, was under 


tion, it was decided to increase the size 


three great hotels 





tv. the St. Francis, Fairmont and the 





One effect of the fire of 1906 was to compel fire- 
proof construction in a very large area, in that 
which is locally known as the fire limits. By this 
designation is meant the hotel and retail and whole- 
sale sections, embracing square miles in extent. 
Owing to this fact it was certain that costly real 
estate devoted to hotel sites, would not be encum- 
{nto the 
composition of the new hotels entered steel frames, 


bered by cheap or flimsy construction, 
brick and stone exteriors, the deepest and most 
solid and most costly of foundations, At the same 
On every street that 


is comparatively level, beginning a few blocks from 


time luxury was considered, 


the east shore of the city, tall and splendidly equipped 
buildings sprang up almost with magical speed. 
In every department they were provided. with the 
most modern furniture and paraphernalia. As 
they opened their doors to the public, one after an- 
other, wonder and admiration continually increased. 
Lavish expenditure went hand in hand with solid 
Nothing was omitted that 


provisions for safety. 
could provide for comfort, for health, for elegance. 

Market street is the axial line of San Francigco. 
It was formerly thought that the best hotels, and 
indeed all high-class hotels, were north of that 
street. Simultaneously with the reconstruction of 
the streets south of Market, and the placing therein 
of scores of splendid and costly buildings devoted 
to purposes of trade, hotel construction south of 
Market street began. 

The costly bath of fire that swept north of Market 
street clear of all impurities and all relics of a bygone 
time, performed the same service for the region 
south of Market street. All crowded neighborhoods 
that had harbored small tenements and _ lodging- 
houses; all lanes and byways that had been char- 
acterized by an over-congestion of population; and 
the arterial thoroughfares that trended from the 
waterfront to the centers and residential areas, stood 
forth in the sunshine, fuli of fresh air, new and ready 
for better things. Hence it was brought to pass that 
in hundreds of blocks where it had been impossible 
to find fitting surroundings for good hotels before 
1906, the sites for first-class hostelries were found 
to abound. The significance of this is contained 
in this, that practically an unlimited hotel area was 
opened up, and that the character of this area was 
permanently confirmed by the automatic action of 
building laws that will forever shut out cheap 
wooden buildings. 
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From this it appears that there is hardly a limit 
to the extent of the accommodation that can be 
supplied to any visiting multitude of people. There 
is ample room and there are congenial surroundings 
for other hundreds of hotels if they are required. 
There is ample money in San Francisco to construct 
thése hotels. No one is able to competently forecast 
the size to which San Francisco will attain; but as 
a world-center of trade, which is its destiny, and is 
a great magnet to draw to it “ 
people of all sorts of occupations and aspirations 
from all parts of the globe, it is interesting to know 
that there cannot be a time in many years when the 
hotels will be unable to supply conveniences and 
comforts for any crowd, however vast. 

The hotel builders have many practical consider- 
ations in view and these will appear at once to any 
careful inquirer. In the first place San Francisco 
is possessed of an equable climate, which insures 
physical comfort durin: ard throughout all seasons. 
It is never too cold, nor ever too warm for comfort. 
The city is situated between two great bodies of 
water—one an ocean six thousand miles wide, and 
the airs that blow in from the west, passing over 
this vast body of water, with no intervening ob- 
structions to pollute it, are absolutely pure. The 
prevailing wind is from the west, which must not 
be put out of mind in thinking of San Francisco. 

The city is at a place toward which world travel 
and travel from all parts of the Pacific Coast, must 
gravitate. At the wharves in San Francisco large 
and splendid steamships represent the tratlic and 
travel connected with the Orient; with all American 
ports on the Pacific Coast of the United States— 
including Alaska; ships that ply regularly between 
San Francisco and Mexico, Central America and 
South American ports. The great sailing ships of 
the world, flying the flags of many nations, sail in 
and out of the Golden Gate. 

While thus steamships and sailing-vessels keep 
San Francisco continually in touch with all portions 
of the globe, long and splendid lines of steam-rail- 
ways, railroads that span the continent and rail- 
roads that, with connections, penetrate into the 
heart of Mexico, find their termini in San Francisco. 
There are three transcontinental systems that run 
their trains in and out of the San Francisco littoral, 
and these extend to Puget Sound, to the southern 
boundary of the United States, to all parts of the 
Pacific Coast; that cross the high Sierra in several 
places, and that with a network of feeders and 
branch lines, supply all the populous centers on the 
Pacific Coast with transportation facilities. There 
are through trains that run across the continent 
without change. These cross the great Mississippi 
valley and put the millions of people on the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States, and the populations 
on the other side of the Atlantic, into immediate 
touch with this city. 

Volumes might be written on the subject of San 
Francisco as a hotel center, without exhausting the 
subject. No tourist comes to the Pacific Coast, 
nor no winter dweller, who does not ultimately find 


globe-trotters” and 
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his way to this city, In this is found attestation of 
the fact that those who build hotels largely and 
splendidly do well, for all the world may, collect- 
ively, be said in a sense to be San Francisco’s guest 
at one time or another. 

If one should talk with the San Francisco hotel- 
keeper, he would speedily be aware of many reasons, 
all of which will appeal to guests, why San Francisco 
hotels possess a permanent lure. The title of ‘‘garden 
of the world” has generally been conferred upon 
California and its fitness is very obvious. Whatever 
fruit or vegetable or fish or game-bird or beast or 
any delicacy whatsoever that exists to please the 
palate of the epicure, either is produced in Cali 
fornia or is continually to be found in the hotel menu. 

Not only is this true of the great variety of food, 
but the long summer season and the mild winter 
season alike extend the period when the garden and 
the orchard and the vineyard are opulent in supplies. 
Strawberries and raspberries at Christmas time may 
easily be had. In midwinter hundreds of orchards 
are yielding oranges, of which trainloads are hurried 
Kast to satisfy the Christmas market in New York 
and other great centers of population. Each and 
every product that is characteristic of the sunny lands 
that border the Mediterranean has become indige- 
nous to California. The fig of Smyrna, with the 
aid of the Blastophaga, now matures as perfectly 
in California as in its native clime. ‘Thousands of 
acres of vinevardsare yielding wine and table-grapes 
and raisins. Square mile upon square mile of 
young and vigorous orchards hold up ripening apri- 
cots, plums, prunes, pomegranates, 
apples, peaches and other fruits, to name any of 


nectarines, 


which would make the mouth of an epicure water. 

From the grapes floods of wine are continually 
extracted, the purity and excellence of which have 
pleased connoisseurs for years. Berry farms yield 
blackberries, loganberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries in boundless profusion. Shining groves of 
olives supply a pleasing element of gastronomy. 
Thousands of orchards rich in the fruitage of al- 
monds, walnuts, pecans and other edible nuts supple- 
ment the goodly store. And here, close at hand, 
rolls a fishpond that abounds in fish, and that is 
thousands of miles wide and thousands of miles 
long, in which the most delicious fishes known by 
man are to be found easily and reliably. Inland 
rivers running for hundreds of miles through valleys 
that are of enormous extent, have been stocked with 
salmon and other gamy fish, and in the creeks and 
brawling rivers that hasten through the mountains 
are mountain trout. Extensive wildernesses furnish 
shelter to deer, to bears and to other animals that 
were provided for man’s use. 

San Francisco is a center of scenic marvel. Be- 
ginning with the illimitable extent of the Pacific, 
and looking shoreward, one passes through a narrow 
strait, the Golden Gate, which is bastioned on one 
side by mountains and by lofty hills on the other 
and enters into a bay that is as blue as the skies and 
that washes the shores of a score of fertile counties. 
One may look north, south or west and see mountain 
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If he will climb to the summit of Mount 
train that 


ranges. 
Tamalpais, comfortably 
traverses the crookedest railroad in the world, he 


seated in a 


may under favorable circumstances view within a 
few seconds the far-distant and snowy tops of the 
Sierra Nevada; the great congregation of hills known 
as the Coast Range; and to the north looms the great 
mass of Mount St. Helena. 

Into the Bay of San Francisco the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento rivers, after a confluence, pour their 
congregated waters. Between the Coast mountains 
and the Sierra there are very large and splendid 
valleys, each of which was once the bed of an inland 
sea—and, using San Francisco as a base, travels 
in any direction need not lack variety or interest. 

Throughout the long summer one may live, if he 
will, in the open air, in the mountains or in valleys, 
undisturbed by thought of rain or any change of 
climate. In the winter months he shall see the hills 
cast off their garments of russet and become green 
with the tender hues of springtime. 
is at one end of a peninsula that is bordered on one 
side by the Pacific ocean and on the other side by the 
Bay of San Francisco. South of the city, there is a 
tier of counties that abound in handsome villas and 
in attractive towns and cities; and in farming dis- 
tricts whereim more varieties of splendid fruit are 
raised than could easily be enumerated. Not far 
from San Francisco to the south is the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, which was founded by Senator 
Leland Stanford and which is maintained by funds 
derived from the estate of Senator and Mrs. Stan- 
ford. On the opposite shore of the Bay of San 
Francisco, and not more than ten miles from this 
city, there are congregated more than two hundred 
thousand people in the three cities of Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda. 

Berkeley is the seat of the University of California. 
This institution is sustained by the state. It has 
been enriched by liberal donations and it has many 
fine buildings and a building scheme has been 
devised, and is in course of execution, which will 
make its campus structurally noteworthy. The 
university stands on a slope, dotted with gigantic 
oaks, having sufficient altitude to overlook the 
Golden Gate, the Mount Tamalpais range of 
mountains, the city of San Francisco, and to secure 
glimpses of the open ocean. The site and its adorn- 
ments are wonderfully picturesque. 

Each and all of these factors tend tothe prosperity 
of San Francisco hotels. There are many more 
features in San Francisco to delight visitors than 
any other city of similar size can boast. "The system 
of street-railways and automobiles and _ taxicabs 
bring every portion of the city within speedy and 
convenient reach. From the Bay of San Francisco, 
toward the west, the land slopes upward into im- 
posing hills, which are succeeded by valleys and 
other ranges of hills and broad avenues lead up and 
down until they reach the culminating glory of 
frontage on the Pacific ocean. On the extreme 
north of the peninsula are the grounds of the Pre- 
sidio for United States military reservation. These 
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are hundreds of acres in extent. On their western 
verge the heights are crowned with batteries con- 
taining long-distance guns. Splendid roads lead to 
the Presidio Heights, which furnish a remarkable 
diversity of views and which afford to pedestrians 
and to all others many sources of delight. 

If the Presidio alone furnished all the park acreage 
of San Francisco, it alone with its varied scenery 
and its moving and warlike pictures, would be suf- 
ficient to give fame to San Francisco; but south of 
the Presidio, and separated only by a distance of a 
few blocks, is the famous Golden Gate Park, of 
nearly two thousand acres. This great pleasure- 
ground fronts on the ocean. It has many miles of 
finely improved roads, bordered by trees and shrub- 
bery imported from all parts of the world, and 
adorned with beds of flowers that lend color and 
bloom to the landscape throughout the entire year. 

In a great aviary—an inclosed space surrounded 
by glass—a thousand canaries live in an absolutely 
natural condition, without cages, flying at their 
will; existing through all seasons of the year in a 
pleasing grove of native oaks, where they mate and 
nest, and live in absolute security. The sundown 
song of the thousand warblers is worth traveling 
miles to hear. Securely imprisoned behind stout 
iron bars, there are native grizzly bears and their 
progeny. On open moors herds of deer move 
gracefully to and fro; and in a large paddock a herd 
of American bison, with large and liquid eyes, look 
out upon representatives of the peoples of all lands. 

3etween the Golden Gate Park and the Presidio, 
there is a lofty cliff, at the base of which the ocean 
foams and frets continually. Just off the shore at 
this point are the famous seal rocks, upon the steep 
and granitic surfaces of which sea-lions gambol 
and sleep and thousands of sea-gulls make up a 
discordant chorus. 

With the climate of San Francisco, as might be 
expected, all varieties of flowers grow throughout 
the year. It is not uncommon to see a fuchsia bush 
ten feet high. The calla lily opens its blossoms 
fearlessly at Christmas time, secure from danger of 
any violent change of temperature. On sunny ex- 
posures the heliotrope grows luxuriantly, in the form 
of bushes, trained up to walls throughout the year. 
Around the shores of the Bay of San Francisco, 
oranges and lemons grow and ripen in the open air, 
but not in the parks. In the pleasure-grounds 
great flocks of California quail make the air musical 
with their peculiar cry. Artificial lakes supply 
convenient places for rowing, for races between 
miniature yachts and for the growth of eastern 
water-lilies. The climate is illustrated also by the 
annual custom of the Olympic Club of San Fran- 
cisco, which on Christmas sends out a large party 
of its members to bathe in the Pacific ocean near 
the cliff. 

Visitors to San Francisco are astonished at the 
size of the retail stores, at their lavish furnishings 
and at the unusual stocks of goods that they offer 

These are unsurpassed in any city of the 
The splendor of the banking structures, 
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that were erected solely for bank uses, built on lines 
of Grecian architecture and costing millions of 
dollars in the aggregate, likewise occasion surprise. 

There are more than three hundred hotels—all 
new—in the city of San Francisco. Those close to 
the business center of the city include more than 
twenty-five thousand rooms. Every one of these 
hotels is easy of access by street-car line, and the 
majority are within a short distance of Market 
street, on level streets. In addition to the hotels 
there are more than three hundred apartment- 
houses, situated similarly, that contain at least 
twenty-five thousand rooms more. In the same 
district there are five hundred lodging-houses. In 
the available hotel area, there are unoccupied sites 
for many more structures of the first class. In fact 
there could be and would be twice as many hotels, 
apartment-houses and _ lodging-houses, — situated 
eligibly for all purposes, within a period of a very 
few months, if necessity demanded them. Scores 
of new hotels and apartment-houses are now 
planned. Private homes contain thousands of 
rooms that would be let to accommodate a crowd, 
There are enough accommodations existing for any 
sized attendance that could be expected at an 
international exposition. Speaking personally the 
men at the heads of the various San Francisco hotels 
are competent to please the public, and it is due to 
their exertions and skill, knowledge and experience, 
that the fame of San Francisco has been more 
effectively extended since the fire of 1906. The 
names of tke San Francisco bonifaces are known in 
all cities in the world. They are as well known as 
are their hotels. 

Taking all the facilities now provided it is clear 
that in San Francisco and immediately adjoining, 
not less than two hundred thousand visitors can be 
accommodated simultaneously. This capacity will 
be very largely increased as soon as the city is 
officially recognized in Congress as the site for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The 
state of California has voted to issue bonds for 
millions of dollars as an evidence of its interest in 
the Exposition Project. Almost before the ink in 
this sentence shall become dry, the voters of the city 
of San Francisco will take similar action in behalf 
of this municipality. The sentiment of California 
and of all the cities and towns in California is 
strongly in favor of the Exposition. In the list of 
those who have individually lent encouragement to 
the enterprise the names of the leading hotel men 
are included. 

Back of the hotels are the leading moneyed men 
of the city—bankers and others of prominence. 
Equally with the builders of banks the various 
corporations that have engaged in hotel building 
have manifested their faith in the future of San 
Francisco. The advantages offered to them by 
their viewpoint for accurate estimation of the future, 
makes their acts as hotel builders very significant. 

Among the large array of San Francisco hotels 
are a number that may be taken as type, all illus- 
trative of the enjovments and conveniences that the 
city holds out to all visitors. 
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The famed Palace Hotel, which was frequented 
by “globe-trotters” for many years prior to 1906, is 
found in a new and more attractive guise. The old 
structure of the same name was razed to its founda- 
tions and on the site on Market street, occupying 
an entire block, a hotel now stands that, with furni- 
ture, equipment and land, represents an estimated 
value of approximately $6,000,000. To the well- 
known features that have been pictured all over the 
world in past have 
added. Every modern idea that has been embodied 
in hotel construction in any part of the world is 
found in the new Palace. This is central to business 
and is on the chief thoroughfare in the city and 
within a block of three morning newspaper offices. 
It includes six hundred and eighty-five rooms. The 
hotel is eight stories high. 

The Hotel St. Francis front is almost the entire 
width of Union Square. The St. Francis represents 
millions in the cost of construction and equipment. 
It has received the admiration of thousands of dis- 
criminating tourists on its merits. Before it stands 
the Dewey monument that commemorates the 
American victory in the waters of Luzon during the 
This tall column is in the 


years, new attractions been 


Spanish-American war. 
center of Union Square, a public ground of hand- 
some proportions. The St. Francis was in existence 
before the fire of 1906, but it has been entirely re- 
built since that date and a great wing has been 
addcd which has given the present structure, which 
may yet be extended by another wing, seven hundred 
rooms. The St. Francis stands on the west side of 
Powell street, and extends along Geary street. 

The Fairmont is on the crest of Nob Hill and 
occupies an entire block that is bounded by Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento, Powell and Mason 
It is directly opposite the Institute of Art and across 
the street from the Pacific Union Club, which occu- 
pies the former Flood mansion as rebuilt. The 
immediate neighborhood once furnished sites for 
the homes of Senator Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, 
and others identified with large affairs in California. 
The view from the Fairmont is believed to be un- 
The Fairmont went through 


Streets. 


rivaled in the world. 
the great fire and suffered like other costly structures. 
The walls stood. The interior is entirely new. The 
elegance of the furnishings and general equipment 
are noticeable. This hotel is in the class of those 
that have cost millions of dollars to construct and 
open. It has five hundred and eleven rooms. The 
height is six stories. 

The Hotel Stewart is on the south line of Geary 
street, opposite one side of the St. Francis Hotel, 
and but half a block from Union Square. This site 
was formerly occupied by business structures. Its 
eligibility and convenience to places of amusement 
and the retailing sections of the city induced the 
construction of a handsome hostelry, which has 
been equipped in proportion to the cost of building 
and to fit the class of patronage due to a central and 
The and finest 
theater in San Francisco is near, 
in fact. The Hotel Stewart is near Market street, 
on the Geary street railway and but a few steps from 


advantageous _ locality. largest 


on the same street 








7 
the Powell street cable-road. Its height is seven 
stories. "The rooms number two hundred and seven. 

An aftermath of the fire of 1906 was the changing 
of the centers of population to a large extent. This 
led to the establishment of a series of important 
hotels in neighborhoods that have not enjoyed hotel 
facilities of the first class earlier. Among the newer 
structures that are ranked as typical is the Hotel 
Granada, that stands at Sutter and Hyde streets, 
the heart of a very important district of the city, 
which was formerly very largely covered with private 
residences of high cost, but is now central to club- 
houses and its distance from the business heart of 
the city is but a few short blocks. The Granada is 
one of the large hotels of the city and it represents 
correspondingly high cost and completeness. It 
has two hundred and thirty-two rooms and is eight 
stories in height. 





Powell street has been termed a leading hotel 
street. That character was assumed many years 
ago when the former Baldwin Hotel was constructed 
by “Lucky” Baldwin on Market, Powell and Ellis 
streets. On Powell the St. Francis and the Fair- 
mont have frontages. Included in the array of 
hostelries along that thoroughfare is the Manx, 
which stands on a corner of Powell and O’Farrell 
streets. Formerly a market building occupied the 
site. In this place has risen a fine seven-story 
hotel with two hundred and eighty-five rooms. 

Still another indication of the new order of things 
is the erection of a modern hotel at the corner of 
Fourth street and Pioneer place. This hotel 
naturally enough carries the name of the Argonaut. 
Directly to the west of the hotel the old structure 
of the California pioneers, erected with means de- 
rived from a banquet by James Lick, formerly stood. 
Prior to 1906 there were no hotels of importance in 
that neighborhood. Now another hotel center has 
been established. The Argonaut is only half a 
block from Market street and accessible to all the 
lines of the street-railway system of the United 
Railroads. In accordance with the spirit of San 
Francisco’s rebuilding scheme, the Argonaut is 
large. It is credited with three hundred and seventy- 
eight rooms, which are distributed through six 
stories. 

There has been a strong tendency to extend the 
hotel areas along streets that are nearly level and 
consequently easily of access, for blocks west of 
Union Square. Sagacious men of money have 
selected a location for the Bellevue at a corner of 
Geary and Taylor streets. Thereon they have 
placed a hotel building of large size and imposing 
appearance, that contains more than two hundred 
and fifty rooms. In this a large sum of money has 
been placed in building and the necessary adjuncts 
for a modern and attractive hotel of the modern type. 
The Geary street car line passes the front. Taylor 
street is but little west of Powell street. The corner 
of Taylor and Geary is near Market street. 

Where the Pacific Union clubhouse formerly 
stood, on the north side of Union Square, a modern 
hotel has been erected that is known as the Union 
Square. The structure corners and fronts on 
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Stockton street, which is one block west of Kearny, 
that for many years has been known as a leading 
retail street. The Union Square Hotel, like the St. 
Francis, has a large frontage on Union Square. 
Around this square, in addition to the hotels, there 
are clustered many costly buildings that are devoted 
principally to the retail business that has naturally 
found the locality attractive because of its central 
position and other circumstances, one of which is 
that there are car lines operating on three sides of 
the square and all within a few blocks of Market 
street. The Union Square Hotel is seven stories 
high with one hundred and twenty-seven rooms. 

Northward from Market street there is a series 
of streets that are nearly level for a number of blocks 
and it is natural that, in the new order of things, 
they should be favored for hotel uses. Among these 
are Eddy and Leavenworth streets. . At a corner of 
these two streets the Hamlin Hotel constitutes a 
type of present conditions. The Hamlin has one 
hundred rooms and is six stories in height. Like a 
majority of the hotels, it is of brick construction, 
Within the fire limits all the hotels are necessarily 
of a class to guard against fire. This is true of all 
those that have been mentioned and of a great num- 
ber which it is expedient to take notice of here. 

In the same general district is the Grand Hotel, at 
Taylor and Turk streets. This is five stories high 
and includes one hundred and sixty rooms. ‘The 
neighborhood immediately adjoins Market street, 
at once the artery and magnet to attract business 
because all street-car lines run some of their length 
on Market street and that is the center of a transfer 
system that covers transit in all parts of the city. 

The Golden West Hotel, which is known all over 
the Pacific Coast because it existed for years at 
Powell and Ellis streets, is a new and modern 
structure on the old site, directly opposite the Flood 
Building, in which are the general offices of the 
Southern Pacific Company. It is within a block 
of Market street. This hotel is six stories high and 
contains one hundred and sixty-one rooms. 

The Turpin is on Powell street, near Eddy street. 
There are in the Turpin two hundred and twenty-five 
rooms, so that it has ample accommodations for a 
large number of guests. The hotel structure is six 
stories high, which is a favorite altitude in San 
Francisco hotel construction, the greater portion of 
the hostelries having about that average elevation. 

On Ellis street, a short distance west of Powell 
street, is the Continental, which has one hundred 
and thirty-eight rooms, and is five stories high. 
Ellis street at this point is central. Along it runs 
an electric railroad, part of the United Railroads 
system and the site is very convenient. 

On Van Ness avenue, which was formerly a 
leading residential part of the city, is situated the 
Richelieu. Fine club buildings and a Scottish 
Rite Temple of large cost and handsome architecture 
and a string of hotels have become features of the 
avenue. The Richelieu is one of the larger hotels 
of its part of the city. It contains one hundred and 
eighty rooms. The site is at Van Ness avenue and 
Geary street. 
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Hotel St. Francis 


UNION SQUARE : SAN FRANCISCO 
Under the Management of James Woods 





# ——— = 





ACING THE BEAUTIFUL PARK, IN 
the heart of the city, which is the theater 
of the principal events of all the famous 
festivals of San Francisco, this hotel, in 
environment and atmosphere, expresses 

| ~~} most pleasantly the comfortable spirit of 

old California. @ The royalty and nobility 
of the Old World and the Far East, and 
the men of high achievement in America, 
who assemble here contribute to the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of an institution 
which represents the hospitality and individuality of 

San Francisco to the traveler. @ The building, which 

marks the farthest advance of science in service, has 

now the largest capacity of any hotel structure in the 

West, and upon completion of the Post Street annex 

will be the largest caravansary in the world. : 


( While the service is unusual, the prices are not. 
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The Neighbor-Maker 


AVAGES built rude 
bridges so that they 
might communicate with 


their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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We will gladly furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what the cost will 


be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fa 


ct, 


all the information our great facilities enable us to give. No advertisement will be permitted herein, the reliability 
of which has not first been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement appear- 


ing in this department. 
Sunset Magazine, 313 Battery Street, San Francisco 
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One of the world’s most 
curative Springs. Open 
Winter and Summer. 
All of the modern com- 
forts and conveniences 


P agent ‘or Peck-Judah Co.» 200 Market St. Sunrrancisce.er 270 and one-half hours from San Francisco 
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HOTEL POTTER 


A perfect resort hotel offering a greater variety of recreation and comfort 
than any hotel in the world 


POTTER HOTEL COMPANY SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





Rates $3.50 
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LL through New York trains over the Pennsylvania System of Railroads now arrive at and depart 
from Pennsylvania Station, which was opened Nov. 27, 1910, in the center of New York City. 
All-steel trains from Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Toledo, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 

Columbus and other points, are taken to the Pennsylvania Station from the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson by electric motors (no smoke or steam) through tubes under the river. 

The new station occupies two entire blocks and fronts on Eighth Avenue, opposite the United 
States Postoffice, and on Seventh Avenue; also on 31st and 33d streets, and by special plaza on 34th 
Street. 
Entrances and exits are on all sides. ‘The main entrance at Seventh Avenue and 32d Street leads 
directly to Broadway, Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, Park Avenue and Lexington Avenue. The new 
station is one block from famous Broadway, two blocks from Fifth Avenue, and only a block, by way 
of 33d Street, to New York City’s busiest spot. 


An interesting descriptive booklet telling how the Pennsylvania Railroad System extended its rails into the heart 
of New York City may be obtained by addressing Samuel Moody, Passenger Traftic Manager, Pittsburgh, P 
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Then Any Other R Reneet in the World 


Mild and healthful climate. Wéinter temperatures 45 to 65 degrees only. 
Unexcelled for Golf on the finest 18-hole, all grass Golf Course in 
America, within 3 minutes walk of the hotel. Motoring over 40 miles 
of magnificent scenic: boulevards over mountains, through pine forests and 
beside the sea. Bathing, sailing, deep sea fishing, tennis, horseback riding, 
and all other outdoor sports. Perfect service, unequalled table. 

Address H. R. WARNER, Manager 
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THE MOST SUPERBLY SITUATED HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


@ Overlooking the Bay of San Francisco, the Golden Gate, 

the islands, the mountains and the entire city. 

q@ Convenient to everything, yet removed above the noise, con- 

fusion, and dust of the busier downtown districts. 

@ Occupies an entire city block, with its own magnificent mar- 

ble and granite building, gardens and grounds. 

@ Has five hundred and fifty outside rooms, each with large 

bathroom and very large clothes closet. No inside rooms. 

q Is noted for its atmosphere of quiet dignity and excellence of 

appointment, cuisine and service. 

@ Operated on both American (table d’hote) and European 

(a la carte) plan. 

@ RATES: 1 —- plan from $5 per day upward. 
uropean plan from $2.50 per day upward. 

q@ Carriages and automobiles meet all trains and steamers. 

@ Under the same management as Palace Hotel on Market St. 


PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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PALACE HOTEL 


ENTIRELY REBUILT SINCE THE FIRE ON 
THE ORIGINAL MARKET STREET SITE 


@ Reproducing all the features for. which the old Palace was 
famous, including the beautiful Sun Court (as shown above), 
with many others exclusively its own. 

@ Occupies two acres in the heart of San Francisco banking 
and business district. Reached by all street cars. 

@ Noted in two hemispheres for the magnificence of the Grand 
Sun Court, the Men’s Grills, Ladies’ Restaurants, Golden Ball- 
room, Reception rooms, Tea rooms, etc., as well as for the 
superior service and unequalled cuisine. 

@ Has accommodations for one thousand guests. 

@ Operated on the European plan, rates from $2.50 per day 
upward. P 
@ Palace carriages and automobiles meet all trains and steamers. 
Reservations can be made by telegraph or wireless at Hotel’s 
expense. 

@ Under the same old management of Palace Hotel Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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q.S. 
Grant 
Hotel 


San Diego, 
California 








Opened 
October iS, 
1910 


A BSOLUTELY fire-proof and architecturally the finest concrete hotel in America. Contains over 500 











rooms furnished in the most luxuriant manner, Has complete bathing department, Turkish, Russian 
and all other varieties of baths, including two salt water plunge baths for ladies and gentlemen. Has 
large palm garden facing the sea; a roof garden with magnificent view, and a ball room with seating capacity of 
1650 people. Has unique Bivouac Grill on first floor, large main dining room on the ground floor and two addi- 
tional dining rooms on the eighth floor, affording every convenience to guests. Tariff, $1.50 per day and upward. 


For reservations, information and free illustrated booklet, address J. H. HOLMES, Manager. 











ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium the largest 
and best equipped institution of its kind in the 
world. Offers advantages of climate and sur- 
roundings for health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern hotel, physicians of 
long experience, trained nurses and careful 
attendants. Located 65 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, on an eminence overlooking the beauti- 
ful Napa Valley. For information, address 


ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


OR 


INFORMATION BUREAU, S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 











PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 











Glendale Sanitarium A True Health Resort in Southern California 


Winter Months are delightful here and have none of the te rors that they possess in the 
North and East. 

This Institution is beautifully situated at Glendale, only a few minutes’ ride by electric 
cars from the heart of Los Angeles. 

The Methods originated at Battle Creek are utilized here. 








Apply for Illustrated Souvenir Booklet H 


Appress GLENDALE SANITARIUM, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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ENJOY CALIFORNIA’S BEST CLIMATE AT 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


HE LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED ALL-YEAR SEASIDE RESORT HOTEL in the WORLD. 
Combines every conceivable modern convenience and luxury for the enjoyment and entertainment of 
guests. Long-distance telephone in rooms. Cuisine and service equal to any American plan hotel. 
Interior court, a rare tropical garden. Fine winter fishing. Quail and duck shooting. Trap shooting. 
Improved golf course. Unexcelled cement tennis courts. Three full size polo fields. One mile race-track. 
Largest and best stabling accommodations for polo ponies in the West. Golf instructor in attendance. 
Send for illustrated booklet. Our power boats meet all steamers of the Pacific Coast 5.8. Company, at 
the wharf. 


Address H. F. Norcross, General Agent MorGan Ross Coronado B -ach, Cal. 


334 South Spring St.,Los Angeles Manager 





: | [HOTEL MANX 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Theater and Shopping 
District 

















\ high order hotel combin- 
ng every luxury with 
homelike comfort. Army 
and Navy headquarters 
the finest sample 
n city for commercial] 
men. G. C. LARM, Mgr. 
300 Rooms and Baths 
American Plan 


$3.00 up 


European Plan 
$1.50 up 





























HOTEL TURPIN 
17 Powell Street, at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Rooms without Bath - - . - - $1.00 per day 
e ote r onaut | Rooms with Private Bath - - - $1.50 per Day Up 
g F. L. TURPIN A. W. TURPIN 


Formerly of Royal and Hamilton Hotels 











Located in the heart of San Francisco; 400 rooms, 200 
with baths connected. 





‘Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


es 
San Francisco 
Omnibus meets all trains and steamers 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3a day up 
Located in the center of theater and retail district 


American Plan, $3 00 per day and Up 
uropean Plan, $1.00 per day and Up 


For reservation and information, address 
EDWARD ROLKIN, Manager 


Fourth near Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Free Bus Meets All Trains and Steamers 


| 
Society of California Pioneers Bldg. 
| 
| 
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| ; IN THE HEART OF ‘ 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hotel Lankershim 


EUROPEAN PLAN ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 
RATES 
Rooms without bath: Rooms with private bath: 
(per day) (per day) 


One occupant, $1.50 and upwards Onvoceupant, $2.00 and upwards 
First-class and strictly modern. Free auto bus meets all trains 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 














Arrowhead 
Hot Springs 


Hottest and Most Curat | 
Springs in the World- Tem. 
perature 202. Rheumatism, 
stomach troubles, Brights dis | 
case, diabetes, etc., successfully | | Hotel Rosslyn 
tre ated. Patients taking the baths 443 S. Main St. 


and treatments for any of the | 2 
above troubles under the direction 285 Rooms 


of our resident physician, whoare not | EUROPEAN 











Natick House 
Ist & Main Sts. 
175 Rooms 


EUROPEAN 


gins ee ne ie apt het i © Se ipthcadigrage 
ge oO g fo e treatme | A > . 

An exhaustive and scientific examination AMERICAN AMERICAN 
just completed by Prof. G. E. Bailey of the | $1.75 to $3.00 $1.50 to $2.50 





Cniversity of Southern California has proven 


Japs tit the hot water and mud highly Radio Active, 
which explains the man¥ marvelous cures effected here | 





Free Auto Bus Meets All Trains 


| LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Arrowhead Hot Springs Company, Arrowhead Hot Springs, Calif. 














Santa Rosa Hotel, Burbank, Cal. ‘his ideal country hdme is located in the center 


of the beautiful San Fernando Valley, about 
seven miles from Los Angeles, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Our table is supplied with delicious fruits, 
vegetables and dairy products from our own ranch the year round. Ideal climate—no frost—altitude 600 
feet. Beautiful shady grounds—outdoor sports. 


Rates reasonable. Send for folder. GC. As Krum, Proprietor, Burbank, Cal. 








In all the World no Waters like these 


GRANADA HOTEL || Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 





Corner Sutter and Hyde Streets COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA | 
SAN FRANCISCO Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
A very beautiful, comfortable and absolutely fire- Hot anc Cold Sulphur Baths 
pivot Hotel the American and uropean a Simei ase Rome, Ler od ling tie 
ans a Moderate vates. - dept: 
E. S.de Wolfe, Mgr. Booklet on application faformation Bureau 8.P. Co. 884 Market St. "ian Francisco” 








' . ° PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 
Richardson Mineral Springs Breen ag el 
ONE OF THE BEST IN THE STATE Climate unsurpassed. Our waters are_a positive Cure 


SEN et NST i ee ee . for rheumatism and all stomach troubles. Expert masseurs. 
ASK YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THEM Rates $12 to $15 per week, For further information, 
OR ADDRESS 


ope Ges gel Ss. P. Co. _ Market St., 
" : P Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San_ Francisco, or to 
LEE RICHARDSON, Manager, Chico, California H. H. McGowan, Paraiso Hot Springs, Monterey County, 
California, 

















HOTEL LEIGHTON 


Located in the fashionable Wilshire District facing Westlake Park. A high- 
class family and tourist hotel within ten minutes car ride of shopping centers 
and on direct route to all railroad depots. Recreation: Sailing, Rowing, T ennis 
and Golf “Putting” course. American plan—Moderate rates. Write for 


reservations and free literature. C.W. BARKER, Manager, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “‘The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World”’ 


| 

| 

| is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 

















The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais oe 
. ‘ : For full information inquire 
Consists of at any railroad passenger office, or 
a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of TL nce 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golder Gate, Ticket Office 
| the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
| ride, third-rail svstem, along the shore of the 


Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco 


Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood Peck-Judah Co. 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
| not a cog road and no steep in¢ lines; an un 789 Market Street, San Francisco 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
al ac Mill Valley, Marin County 
California 




















TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
TO THE EAST IS VIA AGO, MINNE FADS ; 

Pr 

AND STPAUL. Os 





No Trouble to Answer (Questions 
Through Tourist and Standard 
Sleepers to St. Louts 


E. P. Turner, G. P. A., Dallas, Texas 
S.C. Nasu, GEN’L. AGENT, 544 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








@& HOTELSEWARD 
Corner Alder and 10th Sts. 
PORTLAND 
Opened July, 1909. Most elegantly appointed 
hotel in Northwest. High-class Service. Cen- 


trally located. Modern Grill. European plar 
Rates $1 up; with bath $2 up. W.M Seward, Prop. 


Ee oni 


# TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
* E. Ww hite fanaa Co. | ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 











Dealers in 
Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan-Bark 


. 4 7 ' é Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
Cut Tan-Bark for Export and connecting lines, 


Balboa Building, San Francisco, California A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 


Telephone Kearny 2536 
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“fA WR sade. Way Tivemal Piccaiivies Lael” 


The Ultra-Pictorial Route of the Country 


Western Pacific Railway 


The new cross-continent line from Pacific Coast points to Salt Lake City, 
Denver and the East. 

Palatial trains of absolute traveling comfort, equipped with every modern 
device for speed with safety. 

Lowest grades over Sierras. Hundred miles of wonderland through Feather 
River Canyon. Crosses San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, the garden 
spots of California. 

For information and sleeping-car reservations, ask any Ticket Agent, or address 


rasngr Tate Menage ~=SAN Francisco, California  s.rcsivasenser Aven 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


“Anyone can get well here.” —Admiral Robley D. Evans. 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its 
superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment 
for all ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. Nature here gives 
her power of healing. Openall the year. For terms and illustrated booklet, address 


HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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Worth-While Shop- Talk 


N this number begins what will undoubt- 

edly prove one of the most-talked-about 

novels of the year ahead. Turn over 

the pages and look at the opening 

sentences of ‘*The Spell’’—words that 
carry you West, down into Kern county, 
California. Three big elements of interest 
will help the story to throw its spell over you: 
One—it’s a love story big and broad, but 
sweet and cuddledy; two—it’s about the far 
West and California; three—the Williamsons 
wrote it. The hero’s 


mine in which world readers from Wallula 
to Waiping are enthusiastic and encouraging 
stockholders. Their books sell quicker than 
corncakes, buttered and toasted—simply 
because they cheer, and make joy, and kill 
all blues and browns. The Williamsons live 
in the south of France—they are just complet- 
ing a charming villa at Chalet des Pins. 
+ 
“San Francisco—Exposition city” —many 
pages are filled with that theme in this num- 
ber—pages of pic- 








big and bronzed, and 
knows how to chop 
trees and kill cows, 
and all that sort of 
thing; the heroine is 
a real princess in 
disguise —she has 
golden hair and loads 
of money. Now these 
two perfectly chosen 
persons go motoring 
together, see all the 
things worth seeing, 
and have a humming 
time of it—an Irish 
maid discreetly serv- 
ing as duenna. If 
you’ve read some of 
the other William- 
son books you have 
some idea of the 
thrilling, quick-mov 
ing entertainment 
that awaits you. 
Remember “The 
Lightning Conduc- 
tor,’ ‘Lord Love- 
land,” “Lady Betty,” 
“The Motor Maid’”’? 
—all yarns that keep 
you guessing and 
make you love the 
authors because they 
take you far away 
from dullness and all 
workaday prosiness. 

These authors of 
good sellers have de 
veloped a literary 








tures and pages of 
words—all colorful 
and convincing. It 
seems only yesterday 
that Bill Irwin, be- 
loved vagabond from 
California, wrote a 
tearful threnody, 
“TheCity that Was.” 
When San Francis- 
cans read it they 
sent marked copies 
to their bankers and 
began piling up 
bricks. Then a 
doughty writer rose 
and wrote, ‘The City 
that Is,’ and the 
chorus sang. It all 
happened in four 
years—the city re- 
built, palatial hotels 
and shops, people 
waiting for some- 
thing new. Like 
New York, San Fran- 
cisco is already an 
exposition, but its 
citizens, backed by 
the state and all the 
western states, pro- 
pose in 1915 to show 
the world a _ few 
things. In this num- 
ber, Mr. Steele—the 
same writing warrior 
who answered Bill 
Irwin—tells a few 
things he knows of 














Mrs. A. M. Williamson 
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thecity. Governor Gillett gives some straight- 
from-shoulder arguments that are especially 
recommended as light reading for all East- 
ern Congressmen; Wallace Irwin—beloved 
as his big brother—makes a_ picture 
prophecy that speaks loudly of the loyalty of 
our faraway author-folks. The color-plates 
by Cahill and Francis are vivid reproduc- 
tions of paintings by these artists—artists 
who love this city by the Gate with a fierce- 
ness unknown to men of other callings. 


% 


“Bob Orde” is passing rapidly through 
these pages now—Bob and California John 
and Thorne and all the strong nature-loving 
men of “The Rules of the Game.” A pleas- 
ant company they have 
proven, the interwoven de- 
tails of their lives in the 
Sierra being told with the 
calm yet alert conscientious- 
ness that long ago won for 
Stewart Edward White his 
secure place among the lead- 
ers of best-selling American 
fiction. 

% 


Do you know that China 
to-day has an army of 600,000 
men—drilled and under arms? 
Do. you know it is building a 
fleet of fifty modern battle- 
ships and promises soon to 
make the Yellow Sea, red? 
Those are suggestions of the 
news that floats out from the 
big, heretofore passive, Middle Kingdom. 
Perhaps these things are not so—perhaps 
they are—what is the truth about present- 
day events?—hooks a year old are worthless. 
To learn and tell the facts to the readers of 
SUNSET forms the present mission to China 
of Associate Editor Charles K. Field. He 
left San Francisco in August and is making 
his tour as a special guest of the Chinese 
government. He will go far into the interior 
and will come home laden with gongs and 
ginger, jade and jewels, photographs and 
facts. He will tell China’s story in four 
articles, all profusely pictured. 


% 








Elsewhere appears the announcement of 
the coming year’s budget of good things. 





Charles K. Field 


It’s full up, with thrills in every package. 
Fact—lots of it; fiction—reams of the sort 
that only sprout in the West. What would 
you say if your sweetheart was shipwrecked 
on a Pacific island that had a habit of dis- 
appearing when you sighted it and you kept 
up the search for forty years? That’s the 
story of “Off Cape Flyaway,” by that sea- 
yarner, John Fleming Wilson, scheduled for 
January. Grant Carpenter has several 
creepy stories of Chinese and their life in 
this country; Herman Whitaker continues 
his stories of Mexico; Jack London has 
three or four adventure stories that will make 
“The Sea Wolf” sound like the report of an 
afternoon tea; Eleanor Gates has written a 
story of the bananas and alohas of Hawaii 
that will make you buy your 
wife a taro-patch fiddle the 
day after youreadit. That’s 
only some of the story part; 
former Governor James F. 
Smith of the Philippines will 
continue his delightful remi- 
niscences (interrupted since 
August last); a woman cattle- 
raiser of Kern county will 
tell how she does it, and 
Bertha Smith will tell a few 
fact stories of how women 
in the West make money. 
And then the Boy Scouts— 
are you interested in them? 
—the pages of SUNSET will tell 
of all the Western doings of 
these sturdy youngsters. 
% 

Attractive, detailed, interesting articles 
about the big things of the great West— 
like that on Oregon in November—those, 
for many years, have been features of SuN- 
SET’S pages. They will continue during 1911 
—articles by well-known writers and thor- 
oughly illustrated. In the January number 
Mr. W. V. Woehlke will tell of certain 
features of the southern section of Cali- 
fornia—the home-land region—of “visions 
realized and hopes fulfilled.’ Other fea- 
tures during the year will include the Yellow- 
stone region, Arizona, Mexico’s West Coast, 
Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, the Monterey 
region, Sacramento valley, San Joaquin 
valley, Puget Sound country and the Texas 
Panhandle. All of these articles will be as 
entertaining as they are instructive. 
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Rail and Water 


San Francisco to New York Costs Less Than All-Rail Route 


Via Hew VDork-New Orleans 
Steamship Line 


THROUGH RATES—San Francisco te New York—First Class, 
$77.75, Second Class, $65.75. Popular circular tours between New 
York and New Orleans. Choice of rail lines returning. Round trip fare 
$63.00. Including berth and meals on ship. 

Write for literature toL. H. Nuttinc, G. P. A., 366 Broadway, New 
York. Or see Southern Pacific Agents: San Francisco, Flood Building, 
Palace Hotel; Oakland, Broadway & 13thSt.; Los Angeles, 600 Spring St. 
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East or West Bound between 
Los Angeles and Chicago, to in- 
sure a delightful journey, take 
| the Los Angeles Limited, via the 
|| Salt Lake Route—there is nothing 
finer anywhere. 

! Full information at any ticket office, or from L. A. Beut, D.F.& P.A., 680 MarketSt., San Francisco 
J. Cruicxsnank, D. P. A., 601 South Spring St., Los Angeles 


A PALATIAL TRAIN FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


(ENGLAND) 
SECOND ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA (11th Edition) is being completed as the names are received 
from day to day, and the earlier sets will be despatched in the order of priority 
as indicated by the post-mark. 


AN OFFER MADE AS A TEST 


HE new Enevelopadia Britannica | Fleventh Edition) consists of 28 volumes 
and index, comprising 27,000 pages, and the printing and binding of so 
large a work at one time will be without precedent in publishing. The 

work will be issued in two essentially ditferent formats (on India and on ordinary 
book- paper), and in six kinds of binding. Its issue presents troublesome manu- 
facturing complications, in view of the large orders that must be given 1n advance, 
and there are no precedents to indicate what proportion of the total production 
should be in each form. 

Furthermore, the use of India paper for the Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) is an innovation—it marksa radical departure—and no sure basis upon 
which to conclude contracts for manufacturing in tens of thousands of sets could 
be reached except by making a test of the public taste, whether for the: 

1) India paper impression— 28 «o/s. and index —in cloth, full flexible morocco 

r full flexible sheepskin, each volume to be three-quarters of an inch thick; 
or for the 

Ordinary paper impression— 2S 74/3. and index —in cloth, half morocco or 
full morocco, each*volume to be 234 pene thick. 








Total subscriptions of each kind are daily reported to London by cable, and 
instructions will be cabled to New York to close the first list as soon as the per- 
centages are definite enough to show how further manufacturing should be ap- 
portioned. Prices will then be advanced. 

For reasons which are obvious, the publishers have not committed themselves 
to large orders in respect of the two kinds of paper and six styles of binding —i.e., 
a comparatively small number of sets are on the press and in the binders’ hands 
for delivery soon after the New Year. 

In the contents and printed text of the two impressions (India paper and ordinary 
paper) there is no difference whatsoever; but by printing and binding some of the sets 
in accordance with an entirely new idea, while other sets are in the usua / form, a sur- 


prising contrast has been effected. 

The volumes on India paper are about * inch thick. 

The volumes on ordinary paper are 2? inches thick. 

One set weighs 80 pounds. 

The other weighs 203 pounds. 

One set occupies a little more than two feet of shelf space. 

The other occupies over six feet. 

Yet both are printed from the same type, both are in 28 volumes and index, both 


contain the same 27,000 pages, 40,000 articles, 7,000 illustrations, 450’ full-page 
plates, and 417 maps. 
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THE PUBLIC TO DECIDE 
‘The public are left free to choose between 
volumes on India paper in flexible bindings, 
and volumes on ordinary paper in customary 
hindings. Neither the use of India paper nor of 
flexible bindings has ever before been applied to 
the production of a work of reference in even 
one volume approaching such a size, and the 
combined employment of both in a work of 28 
volumes and index, and likely to be distributed 
to the extent of many thousands of sets, is an 





THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
(11th Edition) 


“HE new edition (now on the Press) has 
been written on the same lines of com- 
prehensiveness and unquestioned authority 
which have given the Encyclopedia Britannica 
a world-wide reputation since the issue of the 
First Edition in 1768-71. It constitutes an en- 
tirely new survey of universal knowledge to 
1910. No completely new edition has ap- 
peared since the Ninth (1875-1889). It con- 
sists of 28 volumes and index, comprising 
40,000 articles, 7,000 text illustrations, 450 
full-page p!ates, and 417 maps. The entire 
contents of the work have been under edi- 
torial control before a single page was sent to 
the printer, so that all the volumes are of even 
date, all are being printed at one time, and all 
will be delivered to subscribers at virtually the 
same time. The number of contributors is 
more than 1,500, including scholars, specialist 
authorities, and practical experts in all civi!- 
ised countries; £230,000 (S1,150,000) has 
been paid (to contributors and editors, as well 
as for plates, maps, illustrations, type-setting 
and corrections, office expenses, etc.) before 
a copy is offered for sale. The new work 
combines comprehensiveness with brevity; 
many thousands of short articles having been 
introduced for the first time. For quick refer- 
ence, the Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) is the most useful work ever pub- 
lished. Among the new features are diction- 
ary definitions (dealing with technical or 
scientific words), biographies of living celeb- 
rities in all countries, a complete history, 
under alphabetical headings, of classical an- 
tiquity, bibliographies of all important sub- 
jects, exhaustive accounts of all new countries, 
the first connected history of modern Europe, 
detailed and authoritative articles on industries 
and all practical subjects, and the latest re- 
sults of archeological research, of explora- 
tion, and scientific discovery. The new work 
contains more than twice as much information 
as the Ninth Edition, in little more than the 
same space, and, in the opinion of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, it is the most compre- 
hensive and most authoritative repository of 
knowledge in existence. 
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experiment whose advantages may not at first 
appeal to all book-buyers. 

Notwithstanding the manifest superiority of 
the sets in the new India paper form—their 
smaller bulk and reduced weight—the publishers 
do not wish to force the improvement upon sub- 
scribers, but have determined also to issue sets 
in the usual style. Customs change slowly, and 
it is impossible to foresee how readily the public 
will take to the new idea. 


MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS 
A icc than 450,cco sets of the last com- 
NV 


pletely new edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica (including imperfect reprints sold in 
the United States and Canada) are now out of 
date, and will be superseded and displaced by 
the new Eleventh Edition (which is copyrighted 
in the United States, and cannot be reprinted or 
reproduced in whole or in part). 


The offer of the work is world-wide, and it is 
expected, considering the extraordinary sale of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in the past, that 
from 25,000 to 50,0CO0 applications will be re- 
ceived by the Cambridge University Press within 
the next few months. In the case of previous 
editions, libraries, Government offices, schools, 
colleges, universities, clubs, learned societies, and 
various other institutions, as well as the numer- 
ous class of educated persons (now larger than 
ever) have always subscribed for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica as soon as a fresh edition was 
ready. 


(1) THE PRINTING PROBLEM 


Should the number of early applications be no 
more than 25,000, it will mean the printing, in a 
very short time, of 725,000 large quarto vol- 
umes, each containing an average of 960 pages, 
Or more volumes than are contained in any library 
in the United States, except the Library of Con- 
gress, and one other. 


Each page of the work measures 12 by 9 
inches, and the quantity of ordinary paper that 
would be required to print these 25,000 sets will 
be 2,192 tons, as much as would be required to 
print 4,000,000 novels such as are usually sold 


at $1.50. 


(2) THE PAPER PROBLEM 


The employment of India paper introduces 
another entirely novel factor into the manufac- 
ture of this work. India paper has been used 
hitherto chiefly for expensive Bibles, and since 
the demands of the book trade have been com- 
paratively slight, can be produced only in small 
quantities. It is made by but two mills in Eng- 
land, and in the United States by none. Each 
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set on India paper would require 6c Ibs., and if 
75 per cent. of the first 25,000 applications call 
for volumes in this useful and attractive form, 
there will be required such a quantity of it as can- 
not be produced by the English mills in less than 
a year. It will, therefore, be necessary to de- 
pend for further supplies of India paper that 
will be immediately required, on the mills in 
France, Germany, Sweden, and Italy, and in 
this event it will probably be necessary to place 
many subscribers on a waiting list. 


(3) THE BINDING PROBLEM 


Finally, the problem of forming an estimate 
as to the number of copies to be bound in the 
various styles (three for India and three for or- 
dinary paper) assumes a serious aspect in con- 
nection with a work of 28 volumes and Indey. 
One set on India paper, whether bound in full 
fiexible sheepskin (deep sea green) or in full 
flexible morocco (selected Cape goatskin, dark 
red), would call for the use of 15 skins. In the 
past, most buyers have chosen leather bindings. 
A thousand orders for leather-bound sets would 
be a comparatively simple matter, but if three 
ouc of four of the first 25,000 applicants prefer 
leather bindings, the number of skins that would 
be required will be 281,250. In the not impossi- 
ble event of having to effect a world-wide dis- 
tribution calling for the manufacture of 100,000 
sets within a short time, the problem of obtaining 
sufficient leather would be a very serious one. 
‘Yo leave an item of this kind to the last moment, 
and to enter the market with demands for im- 
mediate deliveries, would have but one result 
the skins could not be had at once, and, even 
when they were to be obtained, a rise in price of 
50 per cent., or perhaps more, would have to be 
met. Under no circumstances could so large a 
quantity be obtained, except by making hard- 
and-fast contracts for monthly deliveries. Mean- 
while, thousands of subscribers would have to be 
content to receive their volumes after long delay, 
delivered, it might be, a volume or two at a time 
(as in the case of the Ninth Edition), according 
to the capacity of the binders. 


A LARGE CONCESSION 
ALLOWED TO IMMEDIATE 
APPLICANTS 
WHO, BY SUBSCRIBING IN ADVANCE, 


WILL ASSIST THE PUBLISHERS TO 
ESTABLISH THE PERCENTAGES 


N view of the many unusual circumstances 

affecting the issue of the new edition, it has 
been decided to institute a practical test—to in- 
vite subscriptions in advance, but without any 
payment until after delivery. In order to ascer- 
tain from these advance subscriptions such per- 
centages as will determine the demand for the 
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The Old Format (960 pages, 23 inches thick) 
and the New (960 pages, 3/ inch thick). 


This reduced photograph shows the difference in thick- 
ness between a volume of the new (11th) edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica printed, as in previous editions, 
on ordinary paper (weight 118 lbs. to the ream) and the 
same volume printed on India paper (35 lbs. to the ream). 
Each volume was printed from the same type and em- 
braces the same contents. The India volume, in the opinion 
of those who have.seen it, loses nothing in legibility and 
strength. It is bound in flexible leather covers, which 
may be doubled back against each other while the book is 
held comfortably in one hand. 





two kinds of paper and six styles of binding, and 
to use this as a basis for making manufacturing 
contracts on a large scale, a very substantial 
concession in price is offered to those who at 
once make a choice. 

The results of the contest between the new 
format and ‘the old are not only being watched 
by the publishers from day to day, while they are 
waiting to hear from the public, but are of real 
interest: to all readers and book-buyers in view 
of the part that India paper may sooner or later 
play in adding to the popularity and utility of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and, it may be, of 
all other large works to be published hereafter. 








TEMPORARY PRICES AND TERMS 


upon which Advance Subscriptions are now being ac- 
cepted (at a substantial concession in the price) for the 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition) 


published by the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE enzglana) 


The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 
Human Thought, Learning, and Achievement to the Year 1910. A Small Edition is now 
being printed, and the first copies will soon be ready for delivery, The work, in 28 volumes 
and Index, will be in two forms:— 
(1) On INDIA PAPER (very thin and light) in Three Styles of Binding: 
CLOTH, FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, 
the volumes to be only } INCH THICK (about 960 pages). 
(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF 
MOROCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2? inches thick 
(about 960 pages). 
$4.00 a volume for Ordinary paper, bound in Cloth Terms of Payment 
This is little more than half the price (30s. After delivery, the cash price (at the special 
or $7.50 a volume) at which the Ninth Edition — rate of $4.00 a volume for ordinary paper, and 
was sold when first issued, although the number — $4.25 a volume for India paper) may be paid in 
of pages in each volume is larger by 100, the © full, or at a slight increase may be divided into 


number of articles in the whole work by 23,000, | 4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. Payment will also 
the number of contributors by 400, and the body — be accepted in monthly instalments of $5.00. 
of information by at least 1co per cent. ; : x . 

I ide Number of Early Sets Available 


The slight additional cost (25 cents) for the 
India paper volumes is not in proportion to ac- 
tual market valuations, as it is well known that 
books printed on India paper are always issued 
at high prices. 


Before proceeding with the manufacture of a 
large number of copies, the publishers wish to 
ascertain approximately the relative demand for 
the work in its two forms and six styles of bind- 
ing (see three previous pages), and until this 

To be increased to $7.50 a volume information has been secured only a small num- 

When, in the opinion of the Cambridge Uni- _ ber of sets will be printed and bound. The first 
versity Press, the purpose of the present offer subscription list will, it is expected, account for 
(see preceding pages) has been achieved, the all the sets already in process of manufacture. 


price will be increased, and the work will ulti- Subscribers whose applications are entered on 
mately be sold at the regular price of 30s. or this list will be placed on a basis of preferential 
$7.50 a volume (cloth). treatment, that is, will receive the large conces- 


sion in price above explained. 


Payment after Delivery fetes : ; ; : 
Those who prefer the India paper impression are 


_No money need accompany advance subscrip- particularly urged not to delay their applications, 
tions, nor will any payment fall due until the — as the preparation of the sets in this form is a slow 
volumes have been delivered. process. 











Notr.—The new ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is offered direct to the public and no book-agents 


r canvassers are employed, 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS 


Full particulars of prices (in advance of publication ), of deferred payments, bookcases and bindings, 


together with a prospectus containing an account ot the work, with specimen pages, order form, &c., 
tree upon application. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encvclopedia Britannica Department), 
35 Wesr 32p Street, New York. 
J ’ 
Please send me the prospectus of the new ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition). 
Name SUN-2P 
Name : 


Profession or Business ( with address 


Residence 
Note.—Those who posse copies of previous editions of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) are re- 


quested to advise us of the fact, and, if they wish to purchase the new edition, will be informed how they can dispose of 


their old editions at » fair valuation. 
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A dessert confection 
with delicateness of 
flavor and sweetness 
that delight a taste 
for the exquisite 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 






Try CHOCOLATE TOKENS—the enticing good- 


ness of Nabisco enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 






NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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another, you can with the PLANOLA, reproduce any form of musical 
composition, with all the feeling and variant moods of the greatest 
pianists and literally under their personal guidance. 
: THIS SEEMING IMPOSSIBILITY 
of is made a reality by the METROST YLE, an exclusive feature of the PLANOLA; 
~ copyable by none, of which Theodor Leschetizky, teacher of Paderewski, says: 
pe "The METROSTYLE gives the player a true and authoritative guide to the 
° proper interpretation of a composition." Josef Hofmann says: "The METRO- 
STYLE places the PLANOLA beyond all competitors. It will enable anyone to 
play the rolls that I mark in the tempo of each composition as J interpret them." 
THE LIVING, VITAL RECORD! 


By means of the METROSTYLE, a pianist or composer permanently records 
his interpretation upon the music-roll, which then serves to inspire the performer on 
the PLANOLA with the true feeling of the music. Thus, in future, the musical 


artist will live for generations as truly as the author. 
THE REALIZATION IS YOURS TODAY 


Put it to the proof. Insert in the PLANOLA a roll of some favorite composition, 
marked by a pianist whose interpretation has most delighted you. 
First play it without using the METROSTYLE. 
Every note will be given its full value, and the whole will prove a masterpiece 
of technical execution. 
But you miss the feeling, the sympathetic shadings of the great interpreter. 
Return the roll, and with the pointer follow the red, METROSTYLE line, 
marked by the musician’s hand. A miracle happens! The soul, the 
spirit he gave, and which thrilled you is actually reproduced—and by 
YOU! Here is genius manifest and at your command. 


THE JOY OF CREATION 
Take any audience wrought to enthusiasm by a masterly 
musical interpretation; not one among the throng rises in 
enjoyment, to the height reached by the performer— 
the creator. 


So, when you follow the METROSTYLE line on 
the roll, made by some past master of the art, you 
experience all the joy of creation. 

But the METROSTYLE is by no means the only 
remarkable device which gives the PLANOLA 


absolute supremacy over all other piano-players, 


[' you have "music in your soul," yet do not know one note from 
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As for instance 
THE WONDERFUL THEMODIST 
This invention seems to have the gift of human intelligence. It accen- 
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tuates the melody, no matter how involved the accompaniment, as do the 
trained fingers of the virtuoso, so that the "theme" predominates. 


THE GRADUATED ACCOMPANIMENT 


An exclusive feature of the PIANOLA, enabling the performer to increase or 
decrease the tone-volume of the accompaniment at will. rn 
SUSTAINING PEDAL DEVICE 

Found only on the PIANOLA, gives when desired, a singing effect of "notes 
held in suspension." 

THE PIANOLA PIANO 

The most complete and popular of all musical instruments, having the PPANOLA 
so built into it as in no way to interfere with hand performance, at which time the 
PIANOLA is completely hidden from view. 

The Aeolian Company, sole manufacturers of the PIANOLA—the largest of a 
all houses in the music industry—controls the manufacture of the Weber—Steck— 
Wheelock and Stuyvesant pianos. It also has arranged with Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons whereby the PLANOLA can be incorporated in their renowned instrument. & 

Bear in mind that the PLANOLA owes its prestige with musicians and S 
marvellous popular success, to its human-like quality of playing. And that 
this quality is due to the important and exclusive features of the PLANOLA. SS 


THERE IS BUT ONE PIANOLA - 
It is found only in the Steinway, Weber, Steck, Wheelock and Stuy- at rippin 4 
vesant Pianos. The prices of these pianos with the PLANOLA in- 
side are practically no higher than those of ordinary player-pianos, 
while even the least expensive PLANOLA Piano offers ad- 
vantages not found on any other “player-piano” of any 
name or price. 


Complete descriptive Catalog J of PLANOLA and 
PIANOLA Pianos and details of easy purchase plan, 
together with name of nearest store where PPANOLA 
Pianos can be seen, will be mailed free on request. 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 
362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, New York. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 
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FISH, OYSTERS, 
All Sea Foods 


K No better or more delicate flavor can be 
added to all Fish Cooking than by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Stews and Hashes, Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, Salads, Welsh Rarebit and many other 
dishes are improved by its use. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ Signature is on Wrapper and Label. 































Avoid Imitations. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 
| k | , 
| it i | 
i Dp 
Ex "9 I The Most Healthful and Delighiful 
r All- The- Year-Round Drink in tke World! 








Nothing whatever is added to the juice. No water, sugar, 
preservative or coloring matter—absolutely nothing is in the bottle 
but the breath of a ripe Hawaiian Pineapple field, so that nothing 


Quarts Pints 
Half-Pints Quarter-Pints 


of delicacy escapes your taste. 
Serve Dole’s Pure Hawaiian Pineapple Juice from the thoroughly chilled 
bottle poured over cracked ice, or in iced tea in place of the usual slice of lemon. 
Try Hot Pineapple Juice. Put it in hot Russian tea, instead of lemon. Three- 
fifths Dole’s Juice to two-fifths boiling water, poured over a little sugar, is better than hot 
lemonade and much more convenient to prepare. 


James D. Dole stands at the head of the pineapple business of the 
world, and his signature on the label of any pineapple product guaran- 
tees its purity and quality. If you can’t get Dole’s write us for booklet, 


dh eine Wisin iin HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 


RED IS ON THE LABEL 112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Best Christmas Gift 


The best Christmas gift isa Good Digestion at a time 
when there are so many good things to eat. There 
is no Christmas Joy without Health—the health that 
comes from simple, nourishing, easily digested foods. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


with hot milk or cream every morning will restore a 
weak, rebellious stomach to natural vigor and will 
supply all the strength needed for work or play. 
Heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness, then pour hot milk over 
it, adding a little cream and a dash of salt. Being ready-cooked it is so 


easy to prepare a delicious, nourishing meal with it in combination with 
creamed oysters or with fresh or preserved fruits. 








All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 











THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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“Likly” Baggage 
appeals to thoughtful persons as worthy tokens of esteem. 
It is especially ‘Comeweaiabe because of its unsurpassed 
quality, perfect finish and construction, neat appearance, 
convenience and serviceability. 

“Likly” Guaranteed Hand Baggage 


comprises styles, shapes and leathers to please any taste 
and to meet the requirements of any journey ; and every 





piece possesses the highest degree of utility and beauty that 
sixty-six years’ experience in high- -erade baggage- making 
makes it possible to put into it. 
66 ° ”? 
Likly” Wardrobe Trunks 

are unequalled for simplicity and convenience of arrangement, 
durability of construction, and beauty of design and finish. 
They are excellent for gfts to both men and women. 

Write to us for the name of your nearest dealer, 

and jor our interesting descriptive booklets. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 


501 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 








Ij it’s “Likly” baggage, youve bought the best. 




















Gun INSURANCE 
| For 50 ¢ 


ua tty.a 50-cent new size bottle of 

3-in-One’’ and insure your gun 
against wear and tear and repair 
expense. 

**3-in-One’”’ has the most won- 
derful lubricating, cleaning, potish- 
ing, rust-preventing, gun-saving 
qualities. 

Every action part works easier, 
surer, truer, if oiled with ‘*3-in- 
One.” Saves wear on delicate parts. 

3-in-One”’ is a penetrating, non- 
crying oil. Won’t gum, harden, 
or collect dust no matter how long 
sun stands. Removes residue of 
burnt powder “‘clean as a whistle.’ 
All big un memes use it. Con- 
tains no acid 


Buy the economical 50-cent 


e size—just 8 times as large as 10- 
remen Z ] ox cent size—2' times as large as 
‘ 25-cent size! 
A set of four of the famous 14-K Rolled Plate Krementz | FREE Write for sample 
CollarButtons, (that willlast for yearswithoutlosinglustre.) bottle and ‘3-in- 


A new one free for every one broken or damaged from One”’ Dictionary. Library 
any cause. Packed in an attractive ribbon-tied box, Slip free with each bottle. 


One Dollar the set of four. If not found at your haberdasher’s 


or jeweler’s, a set will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 6 
-IN-ONE”’ , 
KREMENTZ & CO., 93 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 3IN OIL co 
: 33 Broadway, New York City 













Any man, every man, ali men 
would appreciate the 
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EVERY HOUSEKEEPER NEEDS 


A Regina Pneumatic Cleaner in her home. 
Twice as efficient as ordinary vacuum 
cleaners. Unique, perfect, up-to-date. 
Combines all advantages of old style 
single pump machines with the modern 
Regina Duplex Bellows System, 
which produces twice the suction, 
saving half the labor and half the time. 
Light, neat, compact. Beautifully con~ 
structed. Fully guaranteed— Hand 


operated and electric models. 






















Send to us to-day for full particulars 
regarding these up-to-date double pump 
cleaners and how to get one. Do not 
buy a vacuum cleaner until you 
learn about the Regina twin pumps 
and how they save time and labor. 
For sale by dealers almost everywhere. 
Very reasonable in cost. You cannot 
afford to be without one. 


PNEUMATIC 
VEANERS 


rs SUCTION PUMPS 
INSTEAD OF ONE 


: ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 











FULLY >. 
GUARANTEED 






MUSIC BOXES 


For twenty-five years, REGINA MUSIC 
BOXES have been the ideal musical instru- 
ments for the home. Their soft, beautiful tone, 
sweet melodious harmony, and true musical 
quality make them the most refined and de- 
lightful of all music-producing instruments. 


SAVE LABOR 
— SAVE TIME 





There can be no more enjoyable or acceptable 
gift than a REGINA MUSIC BOX capable 
of producing thousands of tunes, and giving 
years of pleasure, comfort, and entertainment 
to young and old. 


Write to-day for the REGINA catalogue X q: 
showing many beautiful styles. ( NS Se 


THE REGINA COMPANY 


EIGHTH FLOOR 
WEST UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK McCLURG BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
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The Exquisite Cordial 
of the Centuries 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
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* At first-cla a wee Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cc _ 

* Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 

* Ss mi Agents for United States 
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A Little Wortd of Art-Beauty is Revealed in 


Mee if ood on) <a) —) a —f— J oo — 9 oe 


PLAYING CARDS GOLD EDGES. tVORVY AND AIR-CUSHION FINISH 
“LARGE INDEXES=- 1OEAL FOR BRIDGE 


OFFICIAL RULES or CARD MES. Hoye Up To DATE. 
ENT FORI5C.IN STAMPS. OR EALS FROM CONGRE 

c WRAPPERS. OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BicYcLe CASES. 

| 50¢ per Pack. THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO.,CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


BICYCLE CARDS 


LARGE INDEXES. IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH. PLAYING CARDS 
IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. FoR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF — 
A CENTURY THE MOST DuRABLE 25° CarnD MADE 25¢ per Pack. 


606 
GOLD EDGES 





















10, we — for 1 cent 


Do you want a certain, safe and economical lighter? One that is beau- 
tifully decorative fe uur den or office desk ? 


THE GERVAIS PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTER 


Is especially convenient and useful in both places. 

You can place the lighter wherever you need it, knowing that it is 
always ready to work—certain it always will work 

And you can do away with the dangerous nuisance of matches by 
having a clean, smokeless, odorless lighter always at your elbow. 

The Gervais Portable Electric Lighter will save you money—it will 
save you annoyance because it never gets out of order—never 
s fire. THE IGNITING DEVICE IS PERFECT. Batteries 
standard size and can be bought anywhere. Guaranteed to give 100,000 lights a month if required 
A PRACTICAL LIGHTER FOR CIGAR STORES. Adopted by many of the best for its 
economy and utility. In many styles and sizes—pays for itself and can 100 Centre Street 


be used fo wr advertising purposes. Write for illustrated booklet to Gervais Electric Co., NEW YORK 
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A Graceful Gift to Your Host 


of that hunting, yachting or motoring trip; to 
a traveling companion or friend whose occu- 
pation is attended by responsibility and danger. 


The superb model shown below—long barrel, heavy frame, 
beautifully finished Western Grip, carved from one piece of 
gnarled Circassian walnut—is guaranteed to give any man an 
emotion of untamed, masculine delight. It’s got range, pene- 
tration, smashing power and wonderful accuracy. It’s unques- 
tionably tie finest revolver in the world—in fact the only 
modernize | revolver. 


THE NEW MODEL 


ver ‘ohnson 3": Revolver 


is the only r. volver with a full equipment of permanent tension, 
unbreakable wire springs, such as are used in U. S. army rifles. 
It isthe on y revolver @Z withascientific, abso- 
lutely perfect align- ,ment of bar- 
rel and cylind >r. Finally, 
it is the only 
























revolver that is made positively . 
safe from accidental discharge by the famous 


“Hammer the Hammer’? 


safety device. The only way it can be fired is by a purposeful 
pull on the trigger. ‘There are no external safety catches to 
adjust—or forget. No extra parts to break. Our catalogue 
lists other models, large and small; also single-barrel shotguns. 


Iver Johnson Revolvers are covered by United States Letters Patent. To prevent 
substitution of obsolete models, insure proper treatment for our customers, and con- 
fine the sale of our revolvers to proper persons, we limit the distribution of the 
New Model Iver Johnson Revolver to reputable resident dealers who are licensed 
under the aforesaid patents. If unobtainable locally, please send to us 
direct, for mail-order houses are not licensed to sell this New Model. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


180 River Street, Fitchburg, Masse 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. 
Pacific Coast: 717 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 
London, Eng.: 40 Queen St., Cheapside, E. CG. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickuben 4. 
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We Deliver 


ree! 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


' First Prizes at World’s | 


Expositions | _ Cawston 


| e 
Omaha, 1898; Paris, 1900; Buffalo, | Willow Plume 
1901; St. Louis, 19 ortland, 1905; . , m 
_ Jamestown, 1907; Seattle, 1909. ite sonnets sett — 


magnificent plume is 


Sees Taner Old F eaten Te [ae andy Cap od 





2 wee ! long, in black, white or 
oes easy Valuable! any solid color, $10.00. 
Thousands of women in all parts MONEY RETURNED IF NOT PLEASED 


of the country send us their old Cawston Ostrich Boas 
feathers to be made over, re-dyed, ee a ——. prgorm, eens Ma oul a cam 
. . trich Feather Boa? e have these in all sizes from one 
=. curled or changed into the fashion-  -Ty One-half yards at $10.00 up. 
oes able willow plume. Selection may be left to us. 
CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST SENT FREE—40-page souvenir book, illustrating interesting farm 
scenes and showing latest styles in ostrich feather goods. WRITE FOR IT. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


Established 1886 P.O. BOX 52, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Gladding, McBean & Co. 


Manufacturers 


Architectural Terra Cotta Vitrified and Terra Cotta Pipe 
Hollow Tile Face Brick, Etc. 


OFFICE: WORKS: 








Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. Lincoln, Placer County, Cal. 








REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


tad Franc Set VULCAN IRON WORKS Galifersia 


a ee STEAM DAT Seater te re aoe oe 
ntsc iP t tight couplers, traps, train pipe valves. ‘Thermo Jet System, where 
pressure not desire« 
For lighting passenger cars with Safety Car-Heating & Lighting fn 


Perfected Single Mantle Lamps 
, . ae 2134 WOOLSEY STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Axle Driven Dynamo Equipment ° RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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Steel Lined Sa 
SHOT SHE SHEL Ls 


You can always depend upon * 
the shooting efficiency of UMC > © ‘a 
Arrow and Nitro Club Steel Lined es ‘ 
Shells—the shells that have won 
every Interstate Handicap for 
the last two years. 

They embody the latest and greatest 
improvement in shot shell construction, a steel 
lining that protects the powder from moisture— 
thereby insuring uniform loads under the most 
severe weather conditions—and adds to the 
strength of the shell. UMC Arrow and Nitro 
Club shells are the only American shells made with 
this steel lining. 

UMC and Remington —the perfect 
shooting combination. 


































































The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Dept. 12-O, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Remington Arms Co., Dept. 12-O, Ilion, N.Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, Dept. 12-O, New York City 
Same Ownership Same Management 
Same Standard of Quality 


“1910 Game Laws” mailed free to sportsmen, 























orrect Shape Shoes 


_ For Men 


PRICES 
$4, $4.50 


$5 


1s 


Cable Address: ULCO 



















A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman's Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 









Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER | 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. | 


UNION LUMBER CO. | 








Style 
Number 


75 


\ 
We own our 
tanneries andtan 
the Oak Sole leather 
used exclusively in 
Korrect Shapes; 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. it is free from all substances 
“ \ ° ‘ e re that are detrimental uss 
~ It is the continually high 
San Francisco, California we 
. a. shoes that satisfies our cus- 
Telephone Temporary 2260 tomers and gives us repeat sales. From our many different styles, 
Cas ill you can select a shoe that will not only fit and wear, but will please 
sawmills 
~ . sc do eh OUR GUARANTEE 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County If the ‘*Burrojaps’’ upper breaks through before tie first sole is 
C lif . worn through, we will replace with a new pair FREE 
aurornia If your dealer has n't them, send us his name and we will 
matl you our FREE illustrat ted catalogue in colors, from which 


BURT & Ce Makers 61 Field St., Brockton, Mass. 
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1847 ROGERS BROS, 


“Silver Plate that 















SHARON 
PATTERN 


The famous trade mark “{847 ROGERS BROS.” 


on spoons, forks, knives, etc., guarantees the 


heaviest triple plate. Send for catalogue “Z4-4.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New York C@itte t+) MERIDEN, CONN. San Francisco 














| Jno. J. Cone Ropert W. Hunt Jas. C. HALLsTED 


Denatured Alcohol in Solid D. W. MCNAUGHER 


Form. Cleveland Special Dispatch. A well- 

known Wheeling, W. Va., chemist has succeeded ROBERT W HUNT & C0 
in producing chunks of denatured alcohol in s ag 
crystal form by means of a small infusion of cer- | 


tain acids whereby crystals of an alkaloidal ENGINEERS 


nature very closely resembling phyologically the 


effects of ethyl alcohol distilled from sawdust. BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS 

The method employed and the results obtained AND CONSULTATION 

are somewhat similar to the crystallizing of rock 

candy or that of Saccharine, containing as it does West Street Building..................2 YEW YORK 

350 times the sweetening strength over that. of 31 Norfolk House.............++++.-. - LONDON 

cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized alcohol «gag one ee aa aa — 
- iit: ‘ Monongahela Bank Building........... PITTSBURG 

contains many times the strength over the ordi- | | 425 Washington Street............ SAN FRANCISCO 

nary denatured fluid alcohol; they will yield 194 | | Syndicate Trust Building............ .ST. LOUIS 

proof denatured alcohol with a greater heating | Canadian Express Building.......... MONTREAL 


and cooking power for stoves than gasoline and . , : 
5 E 6 Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 


Kg : i Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
containing 50 solid cubes, the formula how it is Buildings and other Structures 
made and a stove will be mailed to you postpaid 


upon receipt of $5.00. | CEMENT TESTING AND INSPECTION 


it is absolutely non-explosive. A sample can 


Address ‘“‘Chemist,”’ Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
Care The Wood Waste Distilleries Co., Inc., In Connection With Each Office 
Dept. S. Wheeling, W. Va., U.S. A. 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 




















Remarkable Invention | Sing Chany On., Sur. 


STRENGTHENS EYESIGHT | CHINESE and JAPANESE BAZAAR 
Spectacles May Be Abandoned 


Actina is a small instrument that sets up 
x and maintains normal! circulation of the 
blood. It removes congestion and strength- 
ens the nerves of the eyes—and relieves 
most forms of eye trouble. It also strength- 
ens the sight so that glasses can be dis- 
pensed with in many cases. 
Over 75,000 Actinas have been sold, 
‘ : therefore the Actina treatment is not an 
experiment. It has been sufficiently tested to prove its merit. 
Actina will be sent on trial, postpaid—so that you can try it with- y 
out any expense. Free, our Treatise on Disease—send for it—it ee ee ko ee 
will interest and instruct you. Address Actina Appliance Co., ds w 
Dept. 51R, 8rr Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. TRADEMARK 






Phone China 80 
Phone Douglas 1245 





601-611 Grant Avenue 
Corner California Street 
Chinatown, San Francisco 
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aieistinas Presents—Big Le 


FULL JEWELED WALTHAM $19 


tn Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 

You do not_pay_one penny until you have seen and examined this 
High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham Watch, with Patent Hairspring, 
in any style plain or engraved Case, right in your own hands, 


Ever 
: Greatest Bargain ofr.a$1 a Month, 
BIG BARGAINS. Diamond No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income we 
a 7, -s mounting. will trust you for a high-grade adjusted Waltham Watch, in gold case, 
$3.75 per Mon’ warranted for 25 years, and guaranteed to pass any railroad inspection. 


ELIA Write for our handsome Christmas Cata- WY 
JOFTIS, ” “AK D WATCH CREDIT HOUSE log, filled with beautiful photographic illus- 























trations of Diamonds, Watches, solid gold Jewelry, vine a 
Dept.P rine 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | Silverware and choice Novelties for Christmas presents. Select any article 
BROS & CO. iss Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St.Louis, Mo. | you would like to own or present to a loved one; it will be sent on approval. 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 





AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. eee Pa, Providence, R. I. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Manchester, N. H. S12 .N. Broad St. Columbia, 8. C. 

San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
West Haven, Conn, Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 
Washington, D.C. Portland, Me. Columbus, O. 

















The American Typewriter 


A Machine that Will Give You Satisfaction for Years 
AND THE DIFFERENCE IS THE PRICE 





The $100 Machine The $50 American 
Universal Keyboard So Has the American 
Print from Ribbon » Doe « 
Type-Bar Machines So th j 
Adaptability for Rapid Work Speed Unlimited on Americ 












Various degrees of Complicated Mechanism 1200 less parts on the A n 

High Quality of Work 

Carriage Action—On Some Light, on Others He eeechy aiiened A le 
Cumbersome E sccmale ai ht ss i in 

Portability—Next to Impossible when Con- - Bcrtanrt F ae ene ee 
venience is Considered . eerie va ee 

Durability—Varied Fewer Parts—Less Weight 

Two-Color Ribbon-Shift—Only on some ma- » Bar, Fewer Parts, Less Complex, 
chines 

Tabulating Indicator—Some have it, Some “ Leda ft on every Ate rican 
Charge Extra m every American 

Price, $100 Our Price, $35 
a aad —_ 
= OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $35, SAVES YOU $65=—— 
P ° ' . . “2 at 
A Compact, Efficient, Durable Typewriter— AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CLUB 
* z Wituiam Peck Co., 2803 Fotsom Sr., S. F. 
The Result of Years of Typewriter-making Gentlemen: I accept the special offer to SUNSET readers of a regu- 
= : lar $50 American Typewriter for $35. Send me one of these typewriters 
Experience f.o. b., San Francisco, It is understood that I may try the machine for 


| five days. If satisfactory, I agree to remit $5 within five days of receipt, 

THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER contains a number of ex- | and pay the bal —— in — monthly ~_ alme: os of “| eac a If the 
‘lusive features ths ake it i ‘ ici A s | typewriter is unsatisfactory, I agree to repack carefully and notify within 
Seaiee Sete Gat sealle: & Se SNS, SY ae five days, holding subject to your order. Title of the American Type- 


ficiency, all that could be desired. writer to remain in your name until the machine is fully paid for. 
All exposed steel parts are highly nickeled, while other portions | Name _........---- a ee 
of the machine are heavily enameled. Either white keys with A HIE ae ch cet 8 Nal) St Where ol an BP ede tat nase a et A 
black letters or black keys with white letters are furnished as Tow State 
desired. Rubber dust covers provided with all machines. ca ies aan ea ; 
DS ie Shhh Been ahd aie bf _. Sunset, Dee. "10 
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WRIGHT'S ABOVE ALL OTHERS 





Wright's Health Underwear 


have no terrors for the man who wears Wright’s Health Underwear. The only underwear 
known that actually ventilates the body while keeping it warm. WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDER. 
WEAR is lined with the “Fleece of Comfort,” consisting of many little loops of purest wool so 
woven that they never lose their softness nor mat in the laundry. 


Ask for WRIGHT'S, the real health underwear at a moderate price. 


WRIGHT'S FAMOUS SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR 
DEMANDS THE ATTENTION OF EVERY MAN 
Just the kind of underwear for the man who is looking for Quality at popular prices. 
It is permanently elastic, fits perfectly and holds its shape indefinitely. 
Made in cotton, wool and worsted. The superiority of the fabric in our ‘SPRING NEEDLE 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR” suggests garments of much higher price, and the fit and finish 
confirm the “Wright’s” reputation in the underwear field. Union suits and two-piece garments. 


ASK YOUR DEALER — BE SURE YOV GET WRIGHT'S - 
Free Booklet, “Dressing for Health,” explains the famous loop. Write for it today. 


__WRIGHT’S HEALTH VNDERWEAR COMPANY “stwou‘tny 














LANGUAGE 


ENGLISH - GERMAN - FRENCH 
IAN - SPANISH 








CORTINA-PHONE 


“The Original Phonographic Method” 
Awarded Medals—Chicago, 1893; Buffalo, 1901 

“Most sensible plan to acquire languages.” “Clearest and 
most progressive method ever published.”’ 

Such is the testimony of thousands who have used the 
Cort rphone Method of Language ‘Study. It enables 
anyone to learn any language in the easiest, simplest, 
most natural way. No costly native teacher, no loss of 
time from regular work, no drudgery. 

The Cortinaphone Method makes language study a pleasure 
and at the same time gives you a practical speaking knowledge. 
You learn to speak and understand a foreign tongue as you 
le arned your own language, by listening to it. It is the 

IDEAL HOME-STUDY METHOD 
Always ready when you have a few moments to spare. 
It is endorsed by the ablest teachers and _philologists 
of the world. 












about the Cor- 
iand the Cortina 
ur easy payment 
NA today. 


CORTIN 
ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


Established 1882 


on » ~ 
pr 328 Cortina Building 
CORTINAPHONE (meget 
New York 
eos 




















LUNG TROUBLE 






CY, BRONCHITIS 
RE; CATARRH 
4) QO astra 
To all sufferers from 
nose, throat or lung 
trouble, we will mail, 
free and _ post-paid, lib- 


eral supply of Condor 
Inhalation in order to 
prove that it is possible 
to be permanently cured 
at home, without change 
of climate, loss of- time 
or stomach dosing. 


Do not neglect pain in chest or between shoulder 
blades, raising matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, hoarseness. chronic cough. tickling in throat, 
loss of taste and smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats, 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, foul 
breath, head noises, deafness. sneezing. shortness of 
breath, sense of oppression, choking, gasping. wheezing, 
failing strength, weakness, loss of weight, etc., etc. 

Drawn through mouth or nose, this powerful, germ- 
destroying, healing, curative Inhalant reaches every 
part of the nasal passages, bronchial tubes and lungs 

-exactly where affected. Disease quickly disappears 
no matter in what stage, and health is restored. 


Write Today for Complete Trial , 
Illustrated Book and How To 

Get Well Without Taking Medi- 
cine, all sent absolutely free. 


CondorMedicineCo., Dept.20N, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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9) 
HE guiding principle in Stevens-Duryea design is to onan 
such features only which may be justified by sound reasoning. From | 
1891 until today, a span of over 20 years, each advance has 


ESTABLISHED A STANDARD | 
) 


A crucial test of comparison sustains our argument 





Stevens-Duryea Company - Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
WO Licensed under Selden Patent. 
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Conspicuous — ee 
For Its Beauty =~ “<>” 


is a common term used in describing 


Crex Grass Furniture 


It adorns any room when associated with other furniture 
or magnificently decorates when used alone. 


A Delightful XMAS Gift 
Made in two beautiful finishes 
Natural Green—Baronial Brown 
Ask your dealer. Get “Crex-Ease” Cushions. 
Send for illustrations No. 277. 
PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 

















4 Glendale, Long Island, | New York J 














THE DEAF CAN HEAR 





Instantly —Clearly — Permanently — with the aid of the 
ACOUSTICON 
This seeming marvel is ‘ ‘> 
accomplished — simply : ~ b | 


and naturally by the 
Acousticon, which 
gathers and intensifies 
sound, clarifies articu- 
lation, and stimulates 
the sluggish nerves of 
the ear so that the 
DEAF CAN HEAR 
Every deaf person owes 
it to self and friends to 
investigate the Acous- 
ticon, which they can 
do absolutely free of | 
charge either at our ‘ | 
offices or at home. We 

Miss Jane Miller using an Acousticon. 
Dress of hair renders instrument un- 
noticeable. 


do not want you to buy 
the Acousticon unless 
it helps you hear. 
Ninety-nine per cent of deaf people can hear with its aid. 
It is worn as part of one’s dress, is inconspicuous and leaves 
the hands free. Write to-day for particulars of the Free test 
and booklet describing this wonderful boon for the deaf. 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
570 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 




















Daily between San Francisco 
and Chicago. 





R. R. RITCHIE 
General Agent Pacific Coast 
878 Market Street 
San Francisco 








Three Great Transcontinental Trains 


San Francisco ‘‘Overland Limited” 


China & Japan Fast Mail 


Daily between San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Chicago. 


Over 2,000 miles of safety signals and more than 700 miles of double track. 


All agents sell tickets via The Chicago, 
Union Pacific (& North Western Line. 


A. C. JOHNSON, 
Chicage & North Western Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


605 South Spring Street 









Oregon-Washington Limited 
Three days between Portland 
and Chicago. 





R. V. HOLDER 
General Agent 
102 Third Street 
Portland 


C. A. THURSTON 
General Agent 





Los Angeles 
Passenger Trafic Manager 
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Is pre-eminently the wanted and 
most distinctive Christmas Gift; 


the giver is assured of conferring supreme 
pleasure on wife, husband, mother, father, 
grandma, grandpa, aunt or uncle, niece or 
nephew, baby, friend or sweetheart—on 
anybody you desire to please. 
Thermos unites summer and winter, as it 
keeps any liquid or solid hot without fire 
and cold without ice until wanted for use. 
Thermos is necessary to every member of 
the family from infancy to old age; is 
necessary in the home for nursery, kitchen 
and sickroom; is necessary away from 
home at work or play, for the plutocrat 
and the working man, to the housewife 
and physician, to automobilists, yachtsmen, 
travelers, campers, to everybody. 
Thermos bottles, tea and coffee pots, 
decanters, jars, humidors (for preserv- 
ing the moisture, the flavor of the leaf 
and the original aroma of cigars, to- 
bacco, ete.), motor restaurants, cellar- 
ettes, luncheon’ sets, English-made 
traveling cases, wicker baskets, drink- 
ing cups, etc., in complete assortment. 
Thermos is so necessary to you that we 
have prepared a 34-page booklet full of in- 
teresting Thermos facts, which describes every 
Thermos article herewith illustrated, free on request. 
Thermos is sold throughout the world by 
all good stores, but please be cautious, as 
there are worthless imitations—look for 
the name “Thermos,” it’s on every Thermos 
article, 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Thermos Building, New York 
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COMMON SENSE IN BUYING A 
PLAYER PIANO 


Simple truth in a piano advertisement is a rarity. The 
dealer in the cheapest, most worthless pianos uses all the 
superlatives of the language. 

We want to say a few words of common sense about 
The Autopiano. We will not describe it as the “utmost of 
perfection.”” No mechanism is perfect. 

In the selection of a player piano you are not an expert. 
You must rely to some extent upon the dealer you buy from. 
The large dealer has the time to make an expert investigation. 

The greatest piano stores in America have experted The 
Autopiano. They have examined it mechanically and struc- 
turally and they have been willing to place their reputation 
back of it. 

In New York it is JOHN WANAMAKER;; in Chicago it 
is the time-honored house of LYON & HEALY; on the coast 
it is EILERS MUSIC HOUSE. 

When houses of the reputation of these, the largest and 
most influential in the country, select The Autopiano as the 
most perfect of player pianos, the layman may safely accept 
their selection as the best in the world. Isn’t it good sense 
for YOU to take the judgment of these experts? 

While The Autopiano is the standard to which other 
players strive, its reasonable cost and our easy payment plan 
brings it within the reach of practically every family. We 
prepay freight to your home. 








EXCLUSIVE COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


ef 


Z Lio) 


SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SPOKANE, SEATTLE, FRESNO, SAN JOSE, 
STOCKTON, SACRAMENTO AND EUREKA 
WARNING: Dealers frequently apply the name Autopiano to any player piano. 
Purchasers are warned that The Autopiano is sold on the coast only by Eilers Music 
House, and that the name @ > is caste in the plate of every 
genuine instrument. 
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30 Yearsago| To-Day 


we said: we say: 





“You cannot afford to “You cannot afford to 


Write Add 


in the old way.” in the old way.” 








When adding was limited the head would do it. But thirty years ago the Remington 

Typewriter removed all limitations from writing. As the world’s writing grew its 

adding grew, for writing created more business and business created more adding. 
Thus when we solved the writing problem, we created the adding problem. Now we have 
solved the new problem of our own creation. 


N« conditions create new needs. When writing was limited the pen would do it. 


For thirty years we have sold you writing machines to build your business. Now we sell 
you combined writing and adding machines which build your business and at the same time 
record your business. 


We will gladly send you on request a copy of an Model 11 


illustrated booklet which tells you all about the 


Remington Typewriter Company Remington Typewriter 
Address 325-327 Broadway, New York with Wahl Adding and 
fay ie on as Subtracting Attachment 
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—The Gift of Gifts 


At a Moderate Cost 


ABISSELL 


**Cyco’’ Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 





















You c can’t select an article at double the cost that will contrib- 
ute as much genuine pleasure and satisfaction to a friend a 
oe si=sc ils Sweeper. ade of the richest woods, hand s d 

th metal parts all nickeled, the Bissell I makes a m« I 7 
inte and : le holiday gift, and will be a co ir / 


reminder of tl 


giver for ten years or more. Thousands 
o. Bissell Sweepers are used every year as wedding and 
holiday presents. For sale by all the best trad Prices 


$2.75 to $5.75. 


Buy of your dealer now and send us the pur- 
chase slip within one week and receive a good 
quality Morocco leather card case free with no 
printing on it. 

Address Dept. 9A for free booklet. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 









The Beauty 


and Brightness 
Of Silverware and all 


fine metals are re- 
markably increased— 
when cleaned and polished with 


EL LECTR 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


Until you have tried this famous Silver 
Polish, you will never know how beautiful 
your Silver may be made to look, and the 
“beauty” of it is—it does the work in 
half the time of other polishes without 
scratching or wearing. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15e. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 





























Peover r 


a ings 





bea I ire 

Glass ‘Gar ard Sliding Furniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of Cas- 
ters. If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. 





| 
| 


Send for a FREE Copy of 


The Food Doctor 


A Magazine Edited by the Food-Specialist, Dr. Julian P. Thomas 
The magazine is free, and is published to disseminate the 
knowledge of how to live steal a rly so as to get the fullest 
enjoyment out of life. Few realize that the major part of 
sickness and even Death come from improper fecding. 

It teaches you to live in harmony with Nature. using 
Natural Living Foods which are full of vitality and have 
enormous remedial qualities. It teaches you how to select 
and combine foods for your good froin the standpoints of 
economy, pleasure, health, power and longevity. Gives a 
complete solution of the high-cost-of-living problem. 

Write today to 
The Food Doctor, Dept.T., 522 W.37th St., New York, 


fora copy. Mailed free. 














_ Onward Manufacturing Co., Kes) | 
» 8.3 niet y and Glass Plant, | 
Menasha, Wisconsin. | 











Canadian 1 actory, Berlin, Ont. 























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 











I will send as long as they last my 25¢ Book 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10c in stamps or coin. 
Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, showing 
exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, and 
gain great strength in shoulders, arms, and hands 
without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
733 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42nd St., New York 








MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 
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SEARCH FAR AND WIDE 
AT HOME AND | 

Be ON THE OTHER SID Er 
oe , | 








eter . i 
VOSE “tere PIANOS 
The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the Vose Piano are only explained by 


the exclusive patented features, the high-grade 
WV LL ALWAYS sid FOUND material and superb workmanship that enter 
| into their construction. The Vose is an ideal piano 
forthe home. Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the 
rie) EXCEL (N United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 

time payments accepted. 


FREE —If you are interested in pianos, let us 
= a R | send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that 
gives full information. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 101 OSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


Boston, Mass. 





























Tourist Cars East 
via the SUNSET-KATY ROUTE 


To St. Louis, via El Paso, San Antonio and Dallas: Cars leave San Francisco at 
4:00 p. m. Wednesdays; Los Angeles 1:00 p.m. Thursdays. Cars are personally con- 
ducted throughout the journey. 

To Kansas City, via El Paso, Fort Worth and Parsons: Cars leave Los Angeles 
at 7:00 p. m. on Wednesdays. 

An intensely interesting trip through the Great Southwest—the fastest growing section 
of America. 

Track, Trains and Service—best in the Southwest. 

For particulars about fares, berth reservations, etc., address our San Francisco or Los 
Angeles office, or ask any Southern Pacific Agent. 


J. T. Bate 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 
424 Grosse Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jos. McIlroy 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 


15 Central Arcade, Flood Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sunset 


Roofin 


1s quahty Roofing 





—EQUAL TO THE BEST 
—BETTER THAN MOST 


—Inquire of your dealer or write us direct 


Zellerbach Japer Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














An analysis of the mineral properties 
of six well-known Brands proved our 
Roofing to contain the greatest per- 
centage of Wool Felt—(the body and 
life) and the highest grade of Bitumi- 
nous Asphalt—(the moisture resister). 
We can demonstrate this statement to 
your satisfaction. 








aid 
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YP LNOSS 

ae dance 
—and one thing more 


to be thankful for— F Re e d & Bart on 


the daily-tie-and-time-and 
temper-saving comfort of 











THAT NAME is your sure protec- 

LJDEWE] tion when you buy silverware. For 

KMLo nearly a century it has meant such ex- 

COLLA cellence that it is far too precious to 

be oi “a the five “—< button shield that let your tie be associated with anything less than 

slide freeyl. a mee or Z2IC. be 

Get the Genuine—or be disappointed perfection, The name of Reed & 

If your dealer hacn’t Slidewells ask him to get them for you. Barton is equalled by few and sur- 
Or order direct from us, stating : oe ae 

passed by none in reliability and 

quality of product. 


ET TE 


size and shape, enclosing 75 
cents for 

Complete Slidewell Style Book 
on request. Address Dept.B. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. There are many makers of Sterling 























pennies i d Silver and Silver Plate. Some of them 
Se are old-established and thoroughly re- 


H.P STATIONARY on liable. Only a f k d 
$ 00 . y a tew make unwarrante 
GASOLINE ENGINE 176 claims. But there is no better Ster- 


ForFarmwork, Irrigation ee 

or Pumping, Factory “ ling Silver or Silver Plate to be had 
and Electric Lighting. at any price than that bearing the name 
3to 20 h.p.—perfectly governed of Reed & Barton. Your jeweler 
—guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. _Write for TROGT Mec will show you many patterns. 


Malta” MOUNT BIRDS— REED & BARTON 


y Be a Taxidermist. Join our — -.- one = home to 
Mount Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan skins, ° e 
Make Rugs, etc. Easily, quickly learned. Best methods, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
expert instructors. 
IRTSMEN and NATURALISTS—mourt your 5. = 
own specimens. You can save hundreds ot dollars Main Office and Works, Taunton, Mass. 



























and beautifully decorate your own home or office, 
FREE—Beautiful Taxidermy Books and full 
particulars of this work. Write Today. Represented at 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy Fifth Avenue, at 32d Street, New York 
1339 Bese Be See, Se 4 Maiden Lane, New York 








209 State Street, Chicago 
154 Sutter Street, San Francisco 











The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
‘Correspondence-Study Dept. 


HOME -: lass-room courses to non-resident 
ya ir 3. One i may thus do part work for a Bach- 


tary courses in many sub- 


elor’s deg Elemen 

qoctt. others, for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, 

Bank ers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Etc. Begi in any time. 


18th Year U. of C. (Div.x) Chicago. Il. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 

































RUNNING WATER—When and Where You Want It on 


Pumped from stream, pond or spring. No sy 
expense for power, no trouble, no repairs. One foot of 
fall raises water thirty feet. Reliable, economical. Entire 
satisfaction assured with every 


Foster High Duty Ram 


Pumps day and night automatically. In- 
stalled at low cost. No attention or ex- 
pense to maintain. Write us for FREB 
BOOK of helpful suggestions. 


Power Specialty Co., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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The rapid development and growth of California has 
made it possible for us to offer at this time 
High Grade Public Service Corporation 
Bonds Yielding Six Per Cent 
Tax Free 


These bonds measure up to all the standards of high grade bonds 
being sold in the East to yield a much lower rate of interest. 











Circulars and further particulars furnished upon request. 


Write for our latest pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Bonds—A Safe, Convenient, 
Marketable Investment.” 


N. W. HALSEY & COMPANY, Bankers 


New York San Francisco Chicago Philadelphia 
49 Wall Street 424 California Street 152 Monroe Street 1421 Chestnut Street 























DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when compared to the old separate-policy plan 
that you cannot afford to be without it 


Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern policy 
is in advance of the times. 
No other company issues 
one as good or as broad 
in its benefits. We can 
afford to sell this policy 
cheaper because it lessens 
our operating expenses 
without increasing the risk. 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote twice 
as much insurance in our 
home territory as any other 
company. Our new policy 
was one reason—there are 
others. 

Every man owes it to him- 
self and his family to take 
time to find out which 
policy isthe BEST. Drop 
a postal card to-day stating 
yvourage, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents, SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Mr. H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest, Spaulding Building, Portland, Oregon; 
Mehlhorn Building, Seattle, Washington; Paulsen Building, Spokane, Washington 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, California 
MEMBER L., A. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





It is THE policy for busi- 
ness men, salaried men 
and capitalists. 





Lag PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 





INVESTIGATE 
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JOHNSON’S 
Shaving Cream Soap 


has displaced the older styles of shaving soaps and provides a more 
convenient, comfortable and sanitary shave. No finger rubbing, no 
drying lather, no lost time, no smarting. Simply squeeze a bit from 
tube to face, then brush into a rich, abundant, lasting, soothing lather. 
There is a difference in shaving creams— 


Get Johnson’s at your Druggist--25 cts. 


If your druggist has sold out send us price for a tube postpaid. 
A trial tube mailed to any address upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 
OUR REPUTATION AND GUARANTEE BACK OF IT 


+ Dept. 42G 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Sel . 4} 


snaennnsiinn sie 
































‘The Spell 2: 


The first novel with a west- 


Do not fail to read | Frost Protection 


the first instalment of | >_> i — 


Electric 
Announ- 
cing 
Ther- 


mometers 


| 
| Heaters 


ern theme ever written by | 
THE WILLIAMSONS 


—C.N. and AAM— |) 
; THE HEATER THAT SAVED THE CROPS IN COLORADO 
Authors of those widely read gah Pe RaTe Ne 
. _ - Indorsed and adopted by The California Fruit Growers 
bo O k s—fascinating and fan- Exchange of Los Angeles, California, 


ee em 6orp ® ° ‘ | Our heaters burn longer than eight hours on one gallon 
tastic—““The Lightning Con- | of oil, and we gather all the SOOT. 





ductor,” and “Lord Loveland | WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
Discovers America’’—See page The Frost Prev ention Co 


653 in this issue of Sunset. 
cs 214 Balboa Building San Francisco, Cal. 


F. W. Krone, Jr., Pres. and Manager 
FACTORIES, San Francisco; Kansas City; Hamilton, Ohio. 
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DISTIGURING 
ERUPTION 











Speedily Yield to 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Cuticura Soap, assisted 
when necessary by Cuticura 
Ointment, not only pre- 
Serves, purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, from infancy to age, 
but tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, the com- 
mon cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27. 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

&@> Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Booklet, giving In- 
struction for the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 





—masters the most difficult pieces of land—cuts the 


brush -stirs the soil so it won't need ploughing—levels 
the land—throws up dikes—digs ditches and main- 
tains your roads, 
This grader is invaluable on fruit farms. One man 
one team—operates it. The 20th Century is 


The Original One-Man Machine 
It is all steel and will last through years of hard service. 
It does the work of several special machines and 
adds te your profits, 
Send a postal card for complete detailed informa- 
tion and pictures of machine in actual service. Address 
The Baker Manufacturing Company 


774 Fisher Building Chicago, Illinois 











A POLICY IN THE 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


IS ABSOLUTE PROTECTION, IN 
CASE OF INJURY or ILLNESS. 
The ‘‘CONTINENTAL” has paid up- 
wards of $8,500,000.00 in claims. 

The ‘CONTINENTAL’? is the largest 
company doing strictly accident and health 
insurance business. 

The ‘‘BEST”’’ protection is ‘‘CONTI- 
NENTAL”’’ protection. 


For full information regarding policies 
call or write 


J.E. BETTS 


Resident Manager 
201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 


San Francisco California 
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Rieger's 






Flower Drops 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A Christmas Gift 
for Wife or Sweetheart 


Flower Drops is the most exquisite perfume 
ever produced. eal flower perfumes in the 
most concentrated form. 

A single drop diffuses the odor of a thousand 
blossoms and lasts for weeks. 50 times the 
Strength of other perfumes; made by a new 
process ; contains no alco 

Put up in a cut glass e with long glass 
stopper; packed in a maple es 

4 odors—Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose 
Crabapple. $1.50 a bottle all over the world 
wherever perfumes are sold; or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of check, stamps or money order. 
Money returned if not the finest perfume you 
ever used. An ideal gift for any occasion. 
Rieger Perfumes sold everywhere. 50c oz. up. 
Paul Rieger, 258 First St., San Francisco 

and 165D Randolph St., Chicago 

A miniature bottle for 20 cts. in stamps or 

silver if you name your druggist. 


















Burbank’s New Strawberry—the 


Patagonia 


“The most productive.” 
“The most delicious.” 
“The King of all Strawberries.” 


Plants for Sale now 


Send postal for history, description and prices. 


Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cal., U.S.A. 


(Please mention this magazine) 











The Bekins Way Is Best | 
We move you anywhere-from your old home to the 
new-from ocean to ocean. Any place. Pack, Ship 
and Move. Save you Money, Time and Worry. 
Let us tell you more 
250 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 


13th and Mission, 
BEKINS. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
VAN»? STORAGE, 

















SHIPPERS * HOUSEHOLD GOODS | %s From a 
APED Trunk- 
A fultoa 
/ Train- 
J load 








EAMES TRICYCLE Co. 


Manufacturers of INVALID ROLLING 
CHAIRS for all purposes. SELF-PRO- 
PELLING TRICYCLE CHAIRS for 
the disabled. INVALID CHAIRS, 
wholesale and retail and for rent. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


1710 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
1202 So. Main Street, Los Angeles, California 





HENRY LUND & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 
Marine Bldg., cor. Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 





























‘‘Yes—We 
Need an Expert’’ 


While there is always an overflow of 
applicants for the /ittle jobs, there is always 
room for the expert—the man with special 
training. In fact, the demand for trained 
men far exceeds the supply. 

To succeed in any line of work you must 
have special training. This is imperative. 
If you have a liking for some particular 
would occupation the International Cor- 
respondence Schools will train you in your 
spare time to qualify for a good position in 
that very line. Doesn’t matter who you are, 
where you live, what you do, or what _— 
age. So long as you are ambitious, and can 
read and write, the I. C. S. will go to you 
and train you in your own home. 

Mark the coupon opposite the occupation 
you wish to follow, and mail it to-day. Then 
the I. C. S. will tell you of the particular 
I. C. S. way by which you can succeed in 
life. Marking the coupon costs only the 
postage, and puts you under no obligation. 

3882 salaries raised in 1909 through 
I.C.S. help. 316 in September 1910. To 
learn how to multiply your salary, mark 
and mail the coupon to-day. 


International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 8 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked x. 





















Automobile Running Civil Service 


Mine Superintendent Architect Spanish 
Mine Foreman Chem ist Freneh 
Plambing, Steam Fitting Languages—‘) German 
Conerete Construction Banking Italian 


Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commereial Iiustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 


Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
echan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 











Elee. Lighting Supt. Stenographer 
Electric Wireman Bookkeeper 












Name. 





Street and No 





City. 
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~ Mexico 


~ Christmas Holidays Excursion 


* 

| 
2 iI} » * ‘ . t 
* 3 Personally conducted from San Francisco pe 
é b 





December 14th, 1910 


Round Trip $80 


Vestibuled sleeping cars, parlor, ob- | 
servation and dining cars. 











Go via SOUTHERN Pactric and 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICco. 
Choice of routes on return trip, 
via SANTA FE or direct via 
SOUTHERN Pactiric. — Side trip to 
Grand Canyon if desired, $6.50 
additional. 





For details see agents | 


Southern Pacific 


Flood Building, San Francisco 

Palace Hotel, San Francisco 

Market Street Ferry Depot, San Francisco 

Third and Townsend Streets Depot, San Francisco 
Broadway and 13th Street, Oakland, Cal. 


| Santa Fe 


673 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





National Railways of Mexico 


Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Features 
é 


SUNSET 


fur 
January 








Los Angeles the Homeland 


A pictorial presentation of Los Angeles and its 
environs. The story of Los Angeles as a home- 
land delightfully told by Walter V. Woehlke; 
photographs in four colors, of gardens and 
homes. 


Coast Defense of California 


The mammoth dry-dock of the Pacific, where the 
largest battleships, with their enormous concen- 
trated weights, can now be repaired. Described 
by H. A. Evans, Naval Constructor, U. S. N., 
with full-page pictures. 


FICTION 


“The Spell” 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson; second instal- 
ment of this absorbing romance, the only Cali- 
fornian story ever written by the celebrated 
Williamsons. 


The Bullfighter Who Plotted for a 
Maid 

Mexican in ‘color’? as to text and illustration, 

the story being all that its title suggests, and the 

artist that talented man from Mexico, Xavier 

Martinez. 


The Redemption of Jupiter 


A Christmas story of unusual charm, by Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell. 


| 
Off Cape Flyaway | 
\ thrilling mystery of the seas by Sea-yarner | 
John Fleming Wilson; illustrated by Adele 
Barnes. 
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The Occasional Drink 
—FROM A BUSINESS VIEWPOINT 


There isn’t a sane man alive—a man who 
thinks—but who doesn’t deplore the drink- 
ing habit. Even the occasional drinker 
the man who, for social or business reasons, 
at times indulges—knows in his innermost 
conscience that he is doing his physical 
being harm. 








Now, it is a matter of record that, almost 
invariably, the hopeless inebriate began as 
the “occasional drinker.” Nor is this a 
temperance lecture. 

The fact is that alcohol in any form is a 
clog to business wheels—jn excess it stops 
them. So it is that hundreds of successful 
business men—when they found their 
appetite for liquor becoming keen—have 
sensibly removed the danger by taking the 


Oppenheimer Treatment 


(WITHOUT HYPODERMIC INJECTION) 


A business man’s remedy is this famous treat- 
ment—testified to as such by the foremost physi- 
cians throughout the country. 

For it neither interferes with the activities of 
every-day life nor is it productive of the slightest 
after-effects, but it is safe and sure, immedvate and 
permanent. 


Through Your Own Doctor 


It is not an admission of moral weakness to seek 
your physician’s advice on the score of excessive 
drinking. It is a safeguard—for your health, your 
family and your business. 

Moreover, a craving for liquor is a physical 
weakness—recognized as such by the entire medical 
fraternity. That is why the Oppenheimer Treat- 
ment is administered through your own physician 
—because he is familiar with your constitution, 
and because he can give you proper assurance of 
the treatment’s effects. 

So we urge you to see him at an early date— 
and in the meantime to clip out this coupon and 
send to-day. It brings you the facts, and without 
publicity. 


icoinciaspesniniunsnaciin: Sega 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 

317 West 57th Street, New York 
Kindly send me in strictest confidence, and under 
plain cover, details of the Oppenheimer Treatment. 





(s-3) 


Address 
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Ghe VERY BEST! 


THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


FOR 1910 


Ready about November 21. 


Se SSS Si 




















Free with the 
“Christmas Bystander” 
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** Night in the Casino at Monte Carlo.” 
From the Picture by M,. LELONG. 


Prices Post-Paid: (cncluding fine premium plates) 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC.......$0.50 | GENTLEWOMAN. ee 


ILLUSTRATED ‘LADY'S PICTORIAL............... 50 

LONDON NEWS.............. 50 | BYSTANDER.................. ...... 50 
PEARS’ ANNUAL................... 635 | LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, enctsn text 4.00 
BLACK & WHITE.............. . 050 | LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, Frenchtext {,00 
HOLLY LEAVES..... .............. ©50 | ART ANNUAL, "schcsmsscamber 75 
ees .50 |STRAND MAGAZINE, ‘tise’ 15 


These CHRISTMAS NUPIBERS are the 
FINEST IN THE WORLD 


They should be ordered without delay, as they will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS 





OF ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 
Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York. 


Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
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Don’t 
Experiment 


With Your 





Eyes 


Success depends entirely on superior merit, knowledge and practi- 


il experience. During the last few years conditions in the optical 
rofession have changed so completely that to win success the 
The difference 
between very near right and exactly right is the difference between 


ptician must learn to do one thing, and do it well. 


lure and success. 
ght. 
Mayerle’s German Eye Water, the great eye tonic, 


Mayerle’s (i!asses are guaranteed to be exactly 


by mail 65c. 
Mayerle’s antiseptic eyeglass cloth, for polishing lenses, removes all 
Price 10c, 3 for 25c. 


stains immediately. 


Booklet on “Eye Strain and Its Relief’ 


corne 4Sanerle 


Graduate German Expert Optician. Charter Member of American 
Association of Opticians. 
960 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
; Phones: Franklin 3279; Home C4933. Always Look for the Name 


| “Mayerle.” 


Mailed Free. 




















r Information rendered upon request on all active Oil, Mining, 
and Industrial Securities. 
Unlisted and Listed Securities Bought and Sold. 


P.M. HARRISS CO: 


Stock & Bond Brokers 7 
751-753 Phelan Building 
760 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Cable Address:“‘HARRISCO” Code: Western Union 





Bargains Offered for Immediate Sale: 


Shares Price per Share 
5000 Alaska Pe _ -um & Coal Co....@ $0.12 
3000 Jewell Oil Co........ @ “20 
1000 Alisal Oil Co. : @ .10 

1000 = ntura Oil Deve ‘lopme nt Co... @ 111 
2000 La Blanc Oil Co..... @ .28 
1000 Templor Ranch Oil Go... @ 15 
1000 Puritan Oil Co...... @ .14 
1000 Mohawk Sunset Oil Co. es 23 
2000 Section Six Oil Co..... @ -20 
1000 Madison Oil Co...... ; @ 07 
1000 Liberty Oil Co. @ .20 
2500 Lady W ashington Oil Co. @ .10 
500 Pyramid Oil Co. . . : @ oa 
200 Paula Oil Co. : P @ .70 
100 Mascot C voppe r Co. pis cae 4.25 
100 Pinal Oil Co. (12% Div.) : @ 6.25 
50 Western States Life Ins. [ Cc Nea @ 21.00 
7 Chiapas Rubber Co. @ Bid 
2 La Zacualpa Rubber “Co. (1900). @ 160.00 

8 California Pine Box and Lumber 

DU) Re een eo eee @ 90.00 
5 Oxford Linen Co. (Series C.). @ 6.00 
1000 Pyramid Oil Co. (Wanted)...... @ 50 


Consult Us Before Buying Elsewhere and We 
Will Serve You Profitably. 














eq List Your Securities With Us. il 












Patents 


Trade-Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights 


OUR ability to protect your pat- 
ent from infringement depends 
largely on the presentation of 

the original application. 

The market value of your patent 
depends on the manner in which 
the invention is set forth in the claims 
Let me tell you more about it. 

Send for my booklet B, on Patents, 
Trade-marks, Designs, Copyrights. 

LANGDON MOORE 
Washington Loan and Trust Bldg. s Walinaten, D.C. 


Ex-Asst. Examiner U. S. Pat. Off 















——=—— Ew 
{t is simply marvelous Rave easy we make it for you 
f——_ to own a genuine diamond. Don’t besatisfied with any- 
thing but the best pure white stone; buy a stone that will increase 
in value, We offer you such a gem at the wholesale jobber’s price 
on the easiest terms ever made by a high-class Diamond House. 
he above cut shows the exact likeness of our $75 ring, which 
we sell on terms of $15 down and $7.50 ~~ month, We have built 
up a tremendous business on the libera 


5 
Wholesale Price--Easy Payment Plan 
and we want to show you how we can save you money and give you perfect 
satisfaction, when you want to buy Diamonds,Watches and Jewelry. 

Our handsome new catalogue, profusely il juospated oy be free. Write 
today for this free catalogue and AL 
W. E. RENICH CO., 126 State St., | Dept. 1569 Chicago, Ill. 





New New Rupture Cure 


Don’t b Wear a ° a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions, Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you woulda brokenlimb. No 
salves. Nolymphol. No lies. Dur- 
able, cheap. Sent on trial. Pat 
Sept. 10, '01. CATALOGUE FREE 


C. E. BROOKS, 3778 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


AUTHORS 


Having prepared BOOK MSS., forward your copy for careful 
consideration, Published, advertised and marketed in cloth covers 
if warranting capital investment. Readings gratis. 

Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.,) __ 61 Court Street, Bo Boston 








California — 


“The Western Empire,” California’s (eading industrial 
journal, authority on land opportunities, Orange 
and fruit-growing. Eucalyptus culture, all topics for 
investors and Homeseekers; questions ‘answered care- 
fully. Established 22 vears. Trial offer 3 months for 


\10c. stamps or <> THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 102 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Once The East, China Is To-day 
The Ultimate West 


Problems of East and West are merging—The one Source of 
Information about all the West—the one Magazine in 
the world that Pictures and Tells you 
Western Facts and Fancies is 


Sunset Magazine 


Features of 1g11 include: 


China’s Awakening 


In August last, the associate editor of the magazine, Charles K. Field, started for China. He éntered 
that practically unknown land at Shanghai and for two months has traveled as the guest of officials of 
the Chinese government. This gave him remarkable opportunities to see China as it is and to tell of 
the restless movement that is now waking that ancient empire. He will contribute several strong, stirring 


papers profusely pictured. 


General Smith’s Story of the Philippines 


“The Philippines As I Saw Them,” by former Governor-General James F. Smith, the first paper 
of which appeared last August, will be continued through the year. These papers deal with life in the 
Philippines to-day, its opportunities for adventurous young men; opportunities for trade and commerce 


and settlement. 


Did You Read The Lightning Conductor? 


If you did, you will have some idea of what the big serial story of the magazine for the year will be. 
The Williamsons have written the best story yet. It is called “THE SPELL” and tells of love and ad- 
venture in California and the Far West. It is full of the thrill and the quaint humor that has attracted 
millions of readers to other successful books by these capable authors. The first instalment appears 
in this DECEMBER ISSUE. 
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The Pacific Is The 20th Century Ocean— 
The Western Sea 


The One Magazine in this country to-day that deals solely 
with all the West and its Big Problems of Growth 
and Grit—the one source of First 
Hand Information is 


Sunset Magazine 


During 1911 will appear: 





Japan and Korea 


The inside story of Japan’s dealings with Korea, as well as papers dealing with the home life of the 
Japanese, their plans and ambitions, will be told by Yone Noguchi, poet, litterateur and traveler, whose 
home is at Kamakura; who holds as friends writers and philosophers the world over. 


Illustrated Articles in Four Colors 


Through the Year 


will be continued, a feature which has already won success—that is the picturing of notable places in 
the West with the best photographs reproduced by the finest color process. Wonders of the high Sierra, 
of Alaska, of Mexico, of the orange groves and fruit farms, of mines and oil-fields—all will be depicted 
in this attractive manner. 


Short Stories 


Among story writers for the year are Eleanor Gates, ‘“‘The Prairie Girl’; Jack London; John Fleming 
Wilson, whose stories of the sea have made him famous; Warren Cheney, who writes of Alaska and the 
Russian occupation; Earle Ashley Walcott, whose novel ‘Blindfolded’? was one of the best sellers in 
recent years; Herman Whitaker, Henry B. Hyde and many others. 
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Gift Books the People Built 








A Gold Mine of Nuggets 


50,000 People 


joined in making, by 


personal _ selection, 
this book Heart 
Throbs. The most 


wonderful collection 
of old-time prose and 
poetry in existence. 
Price $1.50 net. 





“He would have a heart of stone, 
indeed, who would not feel a throb. of 
better feeling as he reads its pages.’ 

Have you Heart Throbs on your Library 
Table 2 


eusenBiiniees’ Exchange 
10,000 Women 


joined in making, by 
personal experience, 
this exceedingly 
helpful volume — of 
home hints. Worth 


LITTLE 
HELPS 


the new bride or any 
woman who wants 
to know “a _ better 
and an easier way.” 
Price $2.00 net. 





“One of the best books ever pub- 
lished. Not spoiled by editoria 
hands.’ 

The time you need a little help is the time 
you need “ Little snc 


ies my a one Nation 
5,000 People 


joined in making, by 
personal requests to 
the Federal officials, 
this complete resume 
of the intimate in- 
ternal management 
and operation of the 
departments com- 
prising the National 
government. Price 
$2.00 net. 


HISTORY 
MAKING 





“History making must stir the pride 
of every true American.’ 


A storehouse of valuable information in at- 
tractive, readable form. 





its weight in gold to, 


E eF Z sei 


a 





Vaeresin 





Old Songs Recall Old 


Friends 


25,000 People 


joined in making, by 
personal _ selection, 
this singing volume 
of familiar old-time 
favorites to flood 
memories of by-gone 
days. Price $2.50 
net. 











the vast majority 
Mtved will find this 
collection ma ade as though especially for 
themselves. 


“I am sure that 
of people who have 


An informal gathering of friends of an evens 
ing in the home is “ Heart Songs” 
time. Have you it ready ? 


Footprints on Life’s Way 


8,000 
Old Friends 


subscribers to the 
National Magazine, 
joined in making, by 
personal selection 
from the writings of 
the editor, this book 
of irrepressible good 
humor and_ wide- 
awake living. 





“It genially transmits the rays of 
passing fellowship.” 


The Happy Habit is a friendly book—a 


book for lonesome moments. 





SEMMEMEMEEMEEEEEEEEEEEMMMEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


Boston, Mass. 


(If you wish to take advantage of a great combination sud- 
scription offer send 50 cents additional to the price of the book, 


SEPM ETEMEEMEMEEEEMEEEEEEEEEEE aE 
a 
I 
3 
i) 


and we will mail you the National Magazine for one year.) 
atalnieieemeasiial 
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Tor NIATION’S CJ 


_ LOWEST RATES 
FIVE PERSONALLY CONDUC 


W ASHINGTON-S 


WRITE FOR 





874 Market Street J. N. HARRISE 
San Francisco Pac. Coast Pass. 2 





Northwestern-Pa 
Railro ad Through Marin, Sonoma, 


Lake, Mendocino, and 
Humboldt Counties 


A virgin country full of possibilities for the Sightseer, 
Homeseeker, Investor, Vacationist and Sportsman. Forests 
of redwood. Miles of vine-covered hill-slopes and rolling 
acres. Hundreds of sparkling streams stocked with trout. 
Rich valley lands, with hop fields and orchards. Hills and 
mountains alive with game—quail, doves, deer and bear. All 
within easy and comfortable distance from San Francisco. 


J. J. GEARY, G.P. and F. A. 


Flood Building, San Francisco 


[i information on ie 








Gs 
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Bureau of Information 








L D is one of the con- 
| spicuous towns 1n 
Eastern Wash- 
ON ington in which oppor- 

tunity is clearly evident. 
d in the heart of a proven 
pple orchards here are a big 
, and experts have pronoun- 
ocality as unsurpassed. One 
being developed near Fair- 
erative basis that will appeal 
mall acreage. Climatic con- 
The country is characterized 
il type. Homeseekers should 
fte today for fuller information 
yr Secretary, Commercial Club. 











































~R “Uncle Samuel” 
Investigated Hermiston 


_ 








MOST PEOPLE will take his word for the fertility of 
the soil of this section and for the wonderful possibilities 
of crop production. We don't ask you however, to take 
even the word of the United States Government. We 
ask yeu personally to investigate the Umatilla Project, 
believing that you will locate here if you are interested 
in sure crops. Write for information. 
Address, Secretary 


UMATILLA PROJECT DEVELOPMENT LEAGUB 
Hermiston, Oregon 
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Transportation—In the Concrete 


By E. D. BURROWS 


\ famous Washington newspaperman—one 
of the foremost and most indefatigable seekers 
fter fact and fancy in this or any other 
country—made a remarkable statement to me 
at the Palace Hotel a month or so ago. We 
had just finished a tour of the city, via the 
network of trolley and cable lines which wrig- 
eles and twists in every direction from the 
Ferry Tower, and were discussing the ability 
of San Francisco to prope rly tr ansport a crowd 
of unusual dimensions to and from a given 
sicin 

‘Are you people out here,” he queried, 
“aware of the fact that the suburban trans- 
portation systems running in and out of San 
Francisco—not counting your trolley lines or 
the intermittent services maintained by your 
river boats—carry more passengers than any 
other group of interurban or suburban systems 
in the world?” 

Now I am not going to bore you with 
statistics or fatigue you with figures—no 
matter how interesting and appalling they 
seemed to me. The fact remains that the 
transbay ferry systems, the Southern Pacific 
peninsular lines and the Ocean Shore electric 
trains disgorge at the gates of San Francisco 
more units of humanity than any of the famous 
suburban systems running to and from any 
of the great cities of the world! | Yes, and 
with a comfortable margin to spare! Between 
the hours of six and nine every morning some 
fifty or sixty thousand persons rush, scramble 
or leisurely approach the terminals of San 
Francisco. Between the hours of five and 
eight every night some fifty or sixty thousand 
persons rush, scramble or leisurely retire from 
the busy whirr of the city to the less strenuous 
atmosphere of their suburban homes. Add to 
these some twenty thousand more who daily 
travel to and from the city and you may have 
some idea of what the Washington newspaper- 
man was driving at. 

But what to do with this great army which 
daily hustles through the facades of the Ferry 
Building and the depots of the peninsular 
lines? That is a question over which many 
men—experts reared in the midst of local con- 
ditions or imported from other great metropo- 
lii where the transportation problem has 
been well solved—have pondered, debated, 
worried; and which they have eventually 
solved. 

Between fifty and sixty thousand persons, as 
I have said, are delivered at the various 
terminals of San Francisco every morning. 
Fully sixty per cent of these persons (between 
thirty and forty thousands) desire immediate 
transportation to their places of business. 
\dded to these are fully twice as many who 
live in the outlying districts and need the 
street-cars to reach their places of occupation. 
\nother twenty thousand, on pleasure bent, 
desire the use of a widespread trolley system 


throughout the day and night. To provide 
all of these clamoring “nickels” with safe, 
comfortable, adequate and rapid transit has 
been the work of the United Railroads of San 
Francisco, aided by one or two independent 
lines—and it is only fair to that corporation 
to declare that the work has been splendidly 
done. 

Starting from the Ferry Building, an obvious 
point de depart for the service lines of a 
peninsular metropolis, the rails of the San 
Francisco trolley systems glide and wriggle 
through the wide streets, over the hills, across 
the sand-dunes and out through the country 
like a huge web, spun with infinite patience 
and a fine eye to detail by a master builder. 
Twenty-four different lines, bearing away to 
almost every corner of the city’s heart, run 
down Market Street and converge on the big 
loop in front of the Ferry Building. Three 
others dart off from the side nearest the 
Golden Gate, penetrating to the Presidio, the 
ocean beach and the Pacific Mail docks, via 
Chinatown and the Barbary Coast. Four 
others, starting from the other side, tap the 
Mission, Potrero, Stock-Yards and Twin 
Peaks districts; while two blocks up Market 
Street an independent cable system awaits to 
carry passengers over the steep hills to Sutro 
Heights and Golden Gate Park. No district 
has been overlooked and to none of them does 
the resident, the commuter or the tourist have 
to “pungle up” anything more than the modest 
five-cent fare. 

A word about the equipment of the San 
Francisco trolley system. Shortly after the 
fire of 1906 (which cost the United Railroads 
close to twelve millions of dollars) the corpora- 
tion adopted a new and commodious type of 
street-railway car which has since been gener- 
ally approved by its patrons. Some two hun- 
dred of these cars were purchased in 1906, 
another hundred in 1908 and another in 1910. 
These, together with such of the other cars 
as were deemed “fit” to travel in such com- 
pany, make up the equipment of the system, 
with possibly another hundred on the inde- 
pendent lines. The cars are large and power- 
ful, with wide passageways and entrances, are 
all ideal for the service to which they are 
dedicated. 

In short, whatever emergency the trolley 
system of San Francisco may be called upon to 
meet, in whatever part of the city—hbe it 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in Golden Gate 
Park; the hurried transportation. of soldiers 
and sailors to the defenses of the Golden Gate ; 
or the Republican National Convention in 
1912; it would seem today that the city is the 
possessor of a transportation system which 
may be depended upon to meet the demands 
of the moment—and meet them in a manner 
which will be entirely creditable to the great 
city of which they form a part. 
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“Self - Preservation 
is the First Law 
of Nature” 
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Union P acitic 


“Standard Road of the West” 








San Francisco 
*“Overland Limited’’ 








Electric-Lighted 
Perfectly-Appointed, Daily 
ft California 


TO 


Omaha, Chicago and East 




















Electric Block Signals 


Excellent Dining Car Service 












Inquire of 


S. F. BOOTH, Gen’! Agt. U. P. R. R. Co. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco 
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The California Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany presents a dignified plan of 
investment in an enterprise of solid 
worth, backed and managed by inter- 
ests of unquestioned integrity. 


The plan of the California Consolidated Oil Co. is made possible only 
throu 3 the co-operation of investors who placed their interests in the 
hands of men upon whom they can rely with absolute confidence. The 
field to be covered is so large, the property to be acquired so rich and 
the necessity for funds so imperative, that no small group of capital- 
ists or detached body of investors could begin to perform what the 
California Consolidated Oil Co. expects to ace wed 


OFFICERS OF THE CALIFORNIA CONSOLIDATED rig Sa 
President, REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS, U. . (re- 

tired), Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, ROBERT S. McCREE ge New York City. 

Treasurer, THEODORE P. GILMAN, New York City. 

Secretary, ROBERT LEE DUNN, New York City and S. F. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS, U. S. N. (retired). 
ROBERT 8. McCREERY, Vice-President of the James McCreery 
Realty Corporation, New York. 

THAOLORE P. GILMAN, Ex-Controller State of New York and 
President General Electric Inspection Co., New York, also President 
Flower Waste and Packing Co., New York. 

“ JOHN W. MITCHELL, Attorney for Lankershim Estate, Los 

geles, California. 

HON MEREDITH P. SNYDER, President California Savings Bank; 
Member Los Angeles Clearing House Committee, three times 
Mayor Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 

FR: ANK N. FISH, Cashier Metropolis Trust and Savings Bank, San 
Francisco, California. 

ROBERT LEE DU NN, Managing Director Lincoln Memorial En- 
dowment Association, New York. 

Whether you have one hundred dollars or one hun- 
dred thousand to invest, it will pay you to read every 
word of the unusual proposition below. It may mean 
a life of ease for you or merely the addition of a few 
figures to your bank balance. Certainly no better 
investment has ever been presented to you. 


THE UNUSUAL OFFER TO INVESTORS. 
he California Consolidated Oil Co. has just been organized under 
the strict laws of California, having an authorized capitalization of 
10,000,000 shares of a par value of $1.00 per share. It has been or- 
ganized under a broad charter, which ena abies} it to acquire and develop 
proven California Oil properties, construct pipe lines, build refineries 
and engage in any other business appertaining to the Oil industry. 
Deals have already been consummated for the acquisition of three 
of the leading California independent oil companies. 





“There is more money 
to be madein oil to-day 
than ever before in the 
history of the country.’ 


—Rear- Admiral Robley D. Evans, U.S. N. (Retired), 
President, California Consolidated Oil Company. 


THE OIL PROPERTIES ACQUIRED 


The MASCOT property, Midway field. Consists of one hundred 
and sixty acres equipped with thirty-four wells. Four additional 
wells are now being drilled. In the judgment of the best oil experts 
of California, the property willsupport sixty wells. Complete equip- 
ment of boiler a. tanks, reservoirs, living quarters, etc. The 
present output is 90,000 barrels monthly, which is now providing a net 
income of $360,000 yearly. With the addition of twenty-four wells, 
a probable net income of at least $720,000 may be expected. The 
property is on a dividend paying basis. 

The PREMIER property, Coalinga field. Consists of one hundred 
and sixty acres. Fourteen producing wells. One well now being 
drilled and one ready for drilling. Complete equipment of boiler 
ee tanks, reservoirs, living quarters, etc. These sixteen wells, 

asing the figures upon the present production of the fourteen now 
producing, will vied at least 864,000 barrels yearly, a net income of 
$240,000 yearly. In the — of experts, this property will support 
eighty wells, which will provid le a net income of $960,000 yearly. 
This property is on a dividend paying basis. 

The YELLOWSTONE property. Holdings in the Kern River, 
Sunset and McKittrick fields. This property consists of two hundred 
and twenty-five acres, with five wells. Complete equipments of 
boiler plant, tanks, reservoirs, living quarters, etc. The property 
earns $48,000 per annum. 

The net income of two of these companies at this 
time, conservatively estimated at a very low price for 
crude oil, is over $600,000 per annum. This repre- 
sents a profit of 10% per annum on the entire capital- 
ization (based on the Underwriters’ Syndicate price) 
of the California Consolidated Oil Co., regardless of 
future developments. 


UNDERWRITERS’ SYNDICATE. 


Instead of following the usual practice of allotting this stock to a few 
capitalists as underwriters, and paying them [for the disposal of 
same, it has been decided to organize an Underwriters’ Syndicate. 
Readers of this publication are invited to join us by purchasing this 
stock at the Underwriters’ Syndicate price, the proc eeds of which will 
go toward the payment of the properties. This giv es each individual 
the privilege of associating himself with the organizers of the com- 

any. 

Because this method of financing a conservative corporation is 
unusual, we believe this investment opportunity will be all the more 
attractive to the American public. We are sure that the inv estors 
of the nation, large and small, will welcome the opportunity to join 
on the U nderwriters’ basis in the organization of a company of this 
kind, a company which has been organized by men of unimpeachable 
integrity, for the protection of stockholders’ interests. 

The Underwriters’ Syndicate price of the capital stock of the Cali- 
fornia Consolidated Oil Company is 60 cents per share. No order can 
be accepted for less than 100 shares. The allotment of stock at this 
price is necessarily limited. The demand for the stock is very great. 

t is therefore important that orders should be sent nmediately. 








Lincoln Mortgage and Loan Company, 
133 Whittell Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me reports, prospectus, photographic views, 
i etc., of the California Consolidated Oil Company ; also your 
: weekly California Oil Newspaper for six months, w vithout 
: cost to me. 





OIL, THE KING OF FUELS 2 Sut-s,Pic.se¢ Seo" Fo 


Itis acknowledged that Oilis the coming 
fuel of the navies ofthe world. Atpresentit 
is driving the wheels of locomotives over the 
mountainsand deserts. It is furnishing light, 
heat and power for the entire Pacific Coast. 
Itis destined to be used wherever coal has 
been used before. 

The Oil industry of California represents, 
at a conservative valuation, a billion dollars. 
California is producing oil to-day at the rate 
of 86,494,640 barrels per year. A valuation 
of $40.000,000 per year. 

$34, 682,082.56 in dividends is the record of 
the Independent companies listed on the 
California Stock Exchanges. This does not 
include unlisted companies, companies pri- 
vately owned, the Standard Oil Company, 
nor the profits derived from oil wells operated 


weekly illustrated newspaper, ‘“‘The Oil 
Book,’’ which is devoted exclusively to the 
California Oil industry, conveying all of the 
important news for the benefit of our clients. 
We will send you on request a six months’ 
subscription to this newspaper free of cost. 


LINCOLN MORTGAGE & LOAN CO. 
14th and 15th Floors, Whittell Building 
166 Geary Street, San Francisco, California 
22 Citizens National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, California 
527 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
703 Builders Exchange, Winnipeg, Canada 


LINCOLN STOCK & BOND CO. 


948 Marbridge Bldg., Herald Sq.,New York 
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$1,500 a Year for Life 


With $5 a month, paid for twenty-six months, you can buy an undivided interest in 
ut rubber plantation we are developing in tropical Mexico. Anyone who can 

I that amount can assure himself an income every year which should equa] 
his poser: nt. With fifty dollars a month paid in during the next twenty-six months 
you should have an income of $1,500 a year as long as you live and leave an annuity of 
that amount for your heirs from the dividends of this plantation. 

We have been advertising this fact for some time and over one thousand people have 

associated themselves with us in this enterprise. We are happy to state that our plantation 

is beginning to bear—the rubber produced being of the very best quality and of a generous 
amount per tree, giving promise that our plantation will be very successful. Within a 
few seasons our entire plantation will be in bearing and we believe that every assertion 
we have made regarding the profits of our plantation will be more than made good. 

We are the absolute owners of over 15,000 acres, a large portion of which is planted. We have 
sold most of our stock and will accept further subscriptions only to complete our planting and the 
development of our entire acreage. 

rhere is nothing speculative about crude rubber. For a quarter of a century the world’s supply 
has been spoken for months before it reached the markets. In the last decade the price has risen from 
60 cents a pound to $3.00 a pound. So there will be no trouble in marketing all th it can be produced 
for many years to come, and even at 60 cents a pound rubber shows a nice profit for the grower. 

We are engaged in this very profitable business on an extensive scale, having more than one million 
rubber trees under cultivation; soon we will have 1,500,009 rubber trees and many thousand cocoanut 













sa or spare 


trees growing 

We have and will gladly send you full and complete literature showing facts and figures, proving 
beyond doubt that our proposition is certain and profitable. We give the best of bank references as 
to our standing and character, and proving that our proposition is a bona-fide one. 

Write for our booklet, A Safe and Profitable Investment, and satisfy yourself that our statements 

are correct. 

You owe it to yourself and to those dependent on you to make se ion against old age when your earning powers will be 

impaired. Investigate this opportunity at once, it will solve the problem for you. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


977 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



















~ Galena-Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


| nvestors! | 
manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH 


Sole 
ENGINE and CAR OILS _ SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
: : ; — : V pc E and SIGNAL OILS 

Great oil wells in California are | = GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 

fo | ly where larce volumes of one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
ound only where larg s¢ Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, — is 0 uc a 
‘ — Dre zation of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
| natural was are first encountered. | experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 


to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


The Pajaro Valley OilCompany’s | 
| well No. 1 is now producing the Chas. Miller, President 


gas and will soon be in oil. 





Now is the time to invest, as large 
profits will accrue from the Com- 


! pany’s holding of 1170 acres. The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stock may now be bought at 25c 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


per share. The price may be 


| ania ak any tiene elec | JANNEY COUPLER 





notice. 
Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
| For further information, address— Paine Cokei Gi meRERENTAaNVpS 
Pajaro Valley Oil Company McMULLIN & EYRE 


400 Ist National Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 





J : 
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Palmer Gusher No. 1 Oil Reservoir, Palmer Oil Co. Palmer Gusher No. 2 


The PALMER Companies 


Offer Splendid Investment Opportunities in 


CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST INDUSTRY 


The PALMER OIL COMPANY, whose holdings consist of 880 acres in the Santa Maria district, 
the richest oil field in America, is famous in Oil and Investment circles owing to its astonishing 
development—two gushers, Palmer Nos. 1 and 2, producing together 9,800 barrels daily, with other 
wells producing and nearing completion, On account of the trend northward of the oil belt in which 
the Palmer Oil Company lies, the adjoining acreage has been secured for development and invest- 
ment purposes. So closely are these companies allied that they are known as the Palmer Group. 


PALME Development: Well No. I,a gusher, has been producing 1,400 to 1,600 barrels 
daily for the past year. Well No. 2, a gusher producing 8,200 barrels daily. 
Palmer No, 3 has just come in at the rate of 500 barrels daily, is rapidly clearing itself of sand, and 
it is expected will soon be a gusher similar to Nos. 1 and 2, Palmer No, 4 is down 2,935 feet and 
should be completed and producing within thirty days. Palmer No. 5 is down 1,410 feet, and Palmer 
No. 6 has just been started. Palmer stock listed on San Francisco and Los Angeles Exchanges, 
also New York Curb, and selling between $1.35 and $1.50 per share. Par value $1.00, For overa 
year Palmer has been paying dividends of 1 per cent per month, which will be increased from its 
greater production as soon as larger deliveries can be arranged for through its proposed pipe line. 


PALMER J Consists of 880 acres adjoining Palmer Oil Company and in direct line 
9 JP’. northward in the oil belt which produced the Palmer gushers. Two 
wells now drilling, No, 1 having reached a depth of 2,500 feet, No. 2 about 1,000 feet and Well No. 3 


just started. As these wells immediately adjoin the Palmer gushers they will undoubtedly be simi- 
larly large producers, 


PAL MER S Consists of g50 acres adjoining the Palmer Junior Oil Company and in 
y SF. direct line northward along this prolific proven oil belt, in one of the 
richest oil districts in the world. 


We will gladly furnish complete information, literature, maps, etc., on the Palmer Companies upon 
personal application or mail request. 


BROWN-WALKER-SIMMONS COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Couch Building Crocker Building Metropolitan Life Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY 
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‘Don't Overlook This! 


We have a short time option on 25,000 shares 
of stock of the Midway Pacific Oil Company. This 
company owns outright 80 acres in section 24 
31-22, in the very midst of the Midway gusher 
district, surrounded by gushers and producing 
wells. It also owns outright 320 acres in secticn 
32 30-23 near the American Oil Fields big gas 
well and the Standard Oil gusher. 

Los Angeles bankers are officers of this company 
and are backing it. The property owned is con- 
servatively valued at $400,000. 

The Independent Producers’ pipe line crosses 
the property. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
drilling machinery is now being installed. Drilling 
will be begun at once. The stock advances rapidly 
and will likely be worth twenty times its present 
_ in a short time. This company is rapidly 
eing privately financed. 

Clip the coupon and send it now for further 
information. 

Yeager-Van Dorn Company, 

728-730 Phelan Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me information regarding the Mid- 

way Pacific Company as advertised in the Sunset 


FAMOUS LAKEVIEW GUSHER Magazine. 





IO 




















Yours truly, 





The shower of oil from this wonderful gusher is caught and retained in earth 
reservoirs, one of which is shown in the foreground. It is estimated that this Name . 
well gushed 35,000 barrels of oil per day for three months after March 15th, 1910, 
and is still gushing a small river of oil. Address 


Yeager-Van Dorn Company, Investments 


“ 728-730 PHELAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. C 
O00 O00 


B. FB, Wayland & Co, FREE M BIG 4 CALIFORNIA 
Brokers DIL PUBLICATIONS 


1-—-Monthly Journal, California Oil Fields. 
476 Monadnock Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 2—Oil Booklet. Questions and Answers about 


— aes California Oil. 3——-Map 
Unlisted Securities 


showing all the California Oil 
Offered for Quick Sale 





6000-———— 


QQCO 














Fields. 4—Special Map Ven- 
tura County Field. 

















2000 shares Sunset National Oil Co. ............. @$ California Oil Stocks are 

- 1000 shares The La Blanc Oil Co. ............. @ paving dividends over $1,000,- 
1000 Ventura Oil Development Co............ @ 
1000 Alaska Petroleum and Coal Co. .......... @ 000.00 a month. One per cent a 
1000 shares Templor Ranch Oil Co. ...........@ is average divj 
1000 shares Puritan Oil Company..... @ month is the shite ch: dividend 
1000 Pacific Fruit Cooling & Vaporizing Co..... @ paid. Everybody should know 
1000 shares California Consolidated Oil Co...... @ Wes % . 
1000 shares Palmer Oil Company............. G about this wonderful industry. 
1000 shares Liberty Oil Company... @ 4 i Enea ee 
1000 shares Spring Tire ae eu aie You are under no obligations 
1000 shares California Pressed Brick Co. ....... @ to us when you send for these 
1000 shares Section Six Oil Co ..............5... @ “ <9 aia 
1000 shares Jewell Oil Company.............. @ big four oil publications free. 
1000 Coalinga National Petroleum Co....... ..@ j is -erti 
500 shares Pyramid Oil Co............... 2.0.5 @ = Our object is to advertise to 
500 shares Yellowstone Oil Co. .............0.. @ the world the wonderful opportunities California 
200 shares Pacific Slope Securities Co......... @ ° 
100 shares Mascot Copper Company ......... @ presents to investors. 

e7 100 shares Burlingame Tel. Typewriter ....... @ 





50 shares Natomas Cons. of California ...... @ 20.00 


50 shares Western States Life Ins. Co. ...@ 20.00 

25 shares United Wireless Pref. (Trans.) ..... @ 8.00 | w 

10 shares Rio Michol Rubber Plantation...... @ 30.00 

10 shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation Co. .@ 20.00 | s 


2 La Zacualpa Rubber (1900s.) ....... ... @ 200.00 
833-834-835 PHELAN BUILBING, | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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= Do You Love the 
wee Life and Joys 


: of the G Country? 











Do you care for dogs and 
cows and chickens; or for 
the garden with its _ roses 
and vegetables and_ fruits; 


or for the outdoor sports, 


2O 


Cents 


golfing and motor- 
ing and_ fishing; 
or for the prac- 
tical questions of 
home building and 
furnishing and sav- 
ing? If you care 
for any or all of 
these things, the 
one magazine you 
actually need, and 
that can serve you 
every day, is Coun- 
try Life in Amer- 
ica. So many have needed 
it and their needs are so 
many that, beginning with 
the current number, No- 








JOHN BURROUGHS 
“Winter Joys 
Number."’ 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
“Inside the House 
Number.”’ 


on all 
News 
Stands 





vember, Country Life in 
America will be issued 
twice a month. With two 
issues a month we hope to 
meet every need of every 
one who feels the 
call of the country 
—meet it in help- 
ful, practical fash- 
ion and do it for a 
fraction over one 
cent a day. The 
first of the month 
issue will be expan- 
sive, covering in its 
articles and depart- 
ment all sides of 
country interest, 
while the mid- 
month issue will be inten- 
sive, a manual covering some 
vital subject of country living 
in a thorough-going way. 


PROF. C. S. SARGENT 
“Rose Lovers 
Number.” 


JOHN M. CARRERE 
“Little House 
Number.” 


Some of the Famous Consulting Editors of 
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ountry Life 
Twice a Month 


in America 








Consulting editors of the highest 
standing in their fields will give to 
these mid-month special numbers 
the stamp of unquestioned authority. 
Louis C. Tiffany, the 
great authority on dec- 
oration, is the consult- 
ing editor of the first 
mid-month issue _ for 
November, the ‘ In- 
side the House Num- 
ber,’’ and these con- 
tents show how com- 
prehensive the number 
will be. 

The keynote of the num- 
ber is struck by Mr. Tiffany 
in the leading editorial, en- 
titled ““The Gospel of Good 
Taste.’’ This is followed by 
an article on first principles 
of decorating and furnishing 
—a five-page article prepared by the editorial 
department after a thorough investigation 
of the subject and the consultation of many 


authorities. Other articles include: 

WHAT IS AN ORIENTAL RUG? By George 
Leland Hunter. VERANDA FURNISHINGS. 
By Dorothy Tuke Priestman. THE BEST WALL 
TREATMENTS. By Mira Burr Edson. WINDOW 


PROF, L. H. BAILEY CLIFFORD B. HARMON 
** Back to the Land, “The Flying 
Number.”’ Number.”’ 


Mid-month Numbers 











CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. 


By Dorothy 
Tuke Priestman. HOW TO BUY FURNITURE. 
By Francis A. Collins. STENCILED WORK. By 
Harriett Joo. SOME UNIQUE CARVED FUR- 
NITURE. By Dalton Wylie. SOME TASTEFUL 
BATHROOMS (A Series of Photographs). THI 


24 


Issues 


POSSIBILITIES OF THECEL- 
LAR. By Phil M. Riley. 

The first mid-month 
number is typical of 
what the special num- 
bers are to be, and the 
12 regular numbers and 
the 12 special mid- 
month numbers—24 in 
all—go to the subscrib- 
er at the same price, 
$4.00 a year, hitherto 
charged for 12 num- 
bers. May we send you, 
with our compliments, 
a sample copy of Coun- 
try Life in America and 
a full outline of our 1911 plans ? 
Address us please at the new Coun- 
try Life Press (where we are now 
moving) as follows— 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


Garven City, Lone Istanp, N. Y. 





DR. H. W. WILEY 
**Good Health 
Number.”" 


of Country Life. 


CHARLES J. GLIDDEN 
“The Motor 
Number.”’ 
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a ; toy SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE—Market a: 
Mount 7 aes Military Academy— Eddy Sts., San Francisco. In the center of the rebuilt busine 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. Fully accredited. U.S. Army district. San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
Officer. Only Western School with Cavalry and Mounted Artil- city in the world. We give you the training which enables you to 
lery. Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Half year began accept one of these opportunities and introduce you to the men who 
January 5, 1910. Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D. Headmaster. offer the opportunity. Write for circulars. A. S: Weaver, President 

ANDERSON ACADEMY — Military. Number limited. Boys MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beautiful; climate Palo Alto, California. College Preparatory, Intermediateand Primary 
unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium new; teachers college Departments. . Great attention given to Music, Arts and Crafts 
men. William Walker Anderson, Principal, Irvington, California. Home Economics, Out-of-Door Life. Ninth year August 15, 1910. 


Catalogue upon application. 
| THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
BECOME | San Francisco—Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
| America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Francisco school. 
i, Positions secured. Six months’ graduating course. Write for 


catalogue. Countryman Building, Van Ness Avenue and Ellis 
Street, San Francisco. 











WANTED 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $100 to $500 a 
a Re former ae os d to get one of a We 
will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman 

By ; the Most Advanced Home- -Study Method by mail and assist you to secure a good position where you can earn 
Two Chautauqua Gratakte Naren while youare learning, Write today for our Free Book “A KNIGHT 
Miss Marcaret AGnes Histop, Stratford, Ont. OF THE GRIP” containing our special offer and testimonials 

Miss Nora AGNESE CurRRID, Newark, from hundreds of men and women we have placed in good positions; 
ms : = : also list of good positions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 124. 
1ave trained thousands of beginners and practical nurses, in their own NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


I mes. to earn $10 to $25 a wee 
i for « Gr 9th 56-page gees Book, explaining correspondence methed, | Chicago, — York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 














with ‘st ries of actual experience by successful nurses. | San eee Atlanta. 
yf 


be WU YOU Would Be 





The ‘een School of Nursing 524 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 











Successful aegitttan 
mB STAM M ER \, ae Forgetting ote 


” , 66 S S 
My book, How ODD OH ammering,” ou are no greater intellectually than ged 
ow 





treatise on “Scie ntific Talking” direct to wv memory. Send today for m vf ae book * 

the point, for “‘Home Treatment.” Write ; Develops W ‘ll, 
5 . aie Concentration, Self- Confide nce, Gane Trsation, Public 

M. L. Hatfield, Prin. of the Pacific School for Speaking. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 











eaki 
Stammerers, 1462 Grove St. , Oakland, Cal. DICKEON MEMORY SCHOOL, 708 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 








z Levy, Schweitzer 
its lal Soe & Company 






aconstant reminder of the giver. One 
could not select a better or more econ- | 
omical way of showing the Xmas spirit I. Levy 


You Can Save from $25 to $50 
On any make of typewriter and be sure of perfect satisfaction by buy- 
est and best equipped factory in the world. Wholesale B utchers 


ing fro a the oldest, la 
Our “‘Factory Rebuilt ‘Typewriters’ are selected machines of 


wl akes, honestly and th« ghly rebuilt in every necessary part t 
y are hig Mm lish ed ‘jap anned and nickeled—perfect in con- d M J b 
ditic n and lo oks, and servicea able and efficient in every way. This an ca O ers 

Trade-Mark” guarantees for one year against any defect in 
workmanship or materials. It is the buyer’s protection 
Write for illustrated catalogue and address of nearest 
branch store. 

American Writing Machine Company 

345 Broadway, N.Y. 138 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


alia ee alle 


&& 99 
The Spell 136-148 Fifth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Telephone Franklin 512 


Mrs. D. Schweitzer 











No Retailing Done 





Hote/, Restaurant and 
Shipping Supplies a Specialty 














A thrilling story of human interest and adventure 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
Begins on Page 653 
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RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
linimum advertisement accepted 4 lines 


SAR RTETaABTEAeTaTET fay 
REAL ESTATE—California 





: EEO EEE 





Classified Advertisements | 











For the Advertiser who wi shes a small 
advertisement. ‘“You Get Results’’ 





REAL ESTATE—California— aman 





a M ANU PA AC TU R ING CENTER—Sunnyvale, 38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main coast line of the S. P. 
Co., holds the key to the great Santa Clara Valley. Here 
we have located the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, the Jubilee 
Incubator Co., Johnson Tractor Co., Hydro-Carbon Com- 
panies Century Paint & Roofing Co. Madison & Bonner 
Dried Fruit Co., The Sunnyvale Canneries. Libby, McNeill 
& Libby of ¢ ‘hicago have here one of the largest canneries 
for fruit and vegetables on the Coast. We have full termi- 
nal rates. We are surrounded by the best fruit-growing 
section in our valley. Special inducements offered to manu- 
factories. If you are looking for a change of location, write 
us for fl ull particulars as to Sunnyvale as a manufacturing 
point. SUNNYVALE z AND COMPANY, W. E. Cross- 
man, Megr., Sunnyvale, Cal. 

SUTTER COU N’ r Y L AND SY NDICATE, NORTHERN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY LANDS—Get a home at Terra 
Buena, Sutter County, on the Northern Electric Railway, 
four miles from Marysville. This Subdivision is of 5 and 
10-acre tracts of the best land in the Sacramento Valley 
at $125.00 per acre, $25.00 per acre cash, balance in 
four equal annual payments. Good school, store and 
depot on tract. oO irrigation required to get most satis- 
factory returns from this land. The best Thompson 
Seedless grapes in this state grow here and have made over 
$100.00 per acre net profit for the past five years. For 
particulars about this tract and also about our alfalfa and 
dairy — on the Sacramento River, address SUTTER 
COUNTY LAND SYNDICATE, 410% Third St., Marys- 
ville, Cai., or 310 Sansome Ste} San Francisco, 


IN THE HEART OF RIVE wee LOOK! o- 
VESTORS. LISTEN! TWO TEN-ACRE LOT Ts. 
Magnolia Avenue, one mile south of the center of the Pn 
a twenty-acre orange orchard, fine large trees in excellent 
condition; plenty of water; rich level land, two good houses 
and a barn: a “Money-Maker!”’ RIPE FOR SUBDI- 
VISION. HIGH-CLASS RESIDENCE PROPERTY, 
WHERE LOTS ARE IN DEMAND. Address Riverside 
Grove, 502 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE—STOCK, DAIRY AND HOG RANCH, 
San Diego, Southern California; over 6,000 acres; can be 
divided or colonized; several houses; splendid dairy farm, 
On November Ist home cre amery paid 44 cents for butter 
fat; fresh eggs retailed at 55 cents. Three-quarters of 
beef cattle imported. Send for views and detailed descrip- 
tion. Price 360,000. Half cash. Address Stevens &«& 
Hartley, San Diego, California. 




















LOS ANGELES—CALIFORNIA—WHERE REAL 
ESTATE Values double in a few years, and fortunes are 
made from small investments. Beautifully illustrated 
booklet, giving facts and figures—together with large 
double map of city and vicinity—mailed upon receipt of 
10 cents (stamps or silver). A dollar’s worth of information 
for a dime. McCLUNG & McCLURE REALTY CO., 
223- D Exchange Building, Los Angeles, California. 

~ SHORT CUT TO CALIFORNIA. One letter to our 
Bureau will bring you, free of cost, printed matter and local 
newspapers from eight counties of Central California, the 
Teal productive, money-making part of the state. Get 
reliable information that will help you decide where to 
locate. State your wants in first letter, result. will please 
you. Address CENTRAL CALIFORNIA PUBLICITY 
BUREAU, Dept. 8, Hanford, Calif. 





C AL IFORNIA Land $1 per acre cash payment, balance 
purchase 90e per month fs acre; close San Francisco; no 
taxes, no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, clear, ready to 
plow, irrigated; perpetual water right; immediate posses- 
sion; particulars, maps, photographs, free. STEVINSON 
COLONY, 830 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





IRRIGATED FARMS, near San Francisco, in subdivi- 
sions of 10 acresor more. Finest climate, soil, irrigation. 
Fruits, alfalfa, dairying. Reasonable price, easy terms, Op- 
portunity for non-residents to purchase on instalment plan, 
Write for free booklet. Crocker Irrigated Lands Co. 5th 
Floor, Crocker National Bank Building, San Francisco, 





BYINGTON-RENTON COMPANY, Inc.—Large tracts 
of land in any part of California for colonizing or stock 
raising. We will be pleased to submit to respons sible 
correspondents properties which we have personally in- 
spected and can recommend. BYINGTON-RE NTON 
COMPANY, Incorporated, 211-212 Balboa Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

MONEY-MAKING LITTLE FARMS in sunny Sutter 
County, the homeseeker’s paradise; unequalled for oranges, 
lemons, walnuts, all deciduous fruits, alfalfa, corn, vege- 
tables; excellent schools, markets, 3 railroads; for booklets 
and Gove rniment expert reports on the soil, irrigation, etc., 
address HOMESEEKER’S INFORM de BUREAU, 
Inc., 944 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


SAN MARTIN, SANTA CLARA VALLEY: 5 acres— 
4in grapes. Some bearing. Winery near. J[ease term to 
suit at $60 per year. Privilege to replant with trees, etc. 
and to purchase. H. L. COLBY, Box 1132, Boston, Mass. 


$85—AN ACRE—$85. Irrigated land on easy terms. 
Rich sandy sediment loam, variegated soil. Abundant 
water. Located on the rails Turlock Irrigation Ditch. 
$17 cash per acre, balance easy terms. J. W. WRIGHT 
& CO., 228 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA Mountain Valley Ranch—Timber, water, 
fruit. Exchange $600 to $7,000. Re »stricted residence dis- 
trict, view lots, San Diego, Cal. All level, specially chosen, 
ideal locations; ask for list. Frederick C rowe, Lawrence, Kan. 

















DO OR WILL YOU own land in California? Get an 
Expert’s advice before you buy or se + A few dollars in this 
respect are well invested. A. J. LUDWIG, Consulting 
Expert on Soils, Agriculture, etc., Fresno, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA ALFALFA AND FIG RANCHES— 
$2,000 secures an alfalfa ranch that will earn $2,000 a year. 
Growing crops. Irrigated. Send for literature. Banker- 
Virtue-Davis. 479 Mons oa Bldg., San Francisco. 


LIVE REAL ESTATE AGENTS WANTED for finest 
colonization proposition in California; Government expert 
reports on soll, irrigation system, climate, ete. liberal com- 
missions. IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, 324 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FORCED TO SELL—A SNAP—Quarter-section timber 
land, clear title, has been cruised by Co. officials and cruise 
recorded. Tillamook County, Oregon. Write for particu- 
lars. A. G. WEST, 731 E. Taylor, Portland, Ore. 


ORCHARDS and Orchard Lands in the Rogue River 
Valley for sale or exchange. Write for free booklet of 
Medford and southern Oregon. McARTHUR & ALEX- 
ANDER, Medford, Ore. 


FAMOUS ROGUE RIVER VALLEY FRUIT LAND 
TRACTS FOR SALE—Apples are prize-winners. Our 
specialty Medford City property. Correspondence solicited. 
MOOR-EHNI CO., Medford, Oregon. 


DO YOU want to know more about the Pear and Apple 
lands of Rogue River Valley? We are pioneers and know 
the right lands and right prices. We can suit you. Write 
orseeus. THE VAN DYKE REALTY CO., Medford, Ore. 


DO YOU LIKE APPLES? Mosier apple lands are 
the best. We have large and small tracts for sale. Ad- 
dress JAS. E. COLE, Mosier, Oregon. Box 82. 


REAL ESTATE-— Miscellaneous 


FREE LAND GRANTS. Many Americans are taking 
up the 5-acre fruit tracts and city lots now being eel 
free in Mexico, The only requirements are to have fruit 
trees planted within 5 years. Even the planting and care 
of the trees will be done on shares for those who can’t go 
or do not care to go. The fruit grows bountifully and 
matures lusciously and commands very high prices. The 
Jantha Ple iuntation Co.., Section 648, Pittsburg, Pa.. is the 
J. S. office for receiving applications. Particulars on 
reque st. 
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REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous—Cont. | 


MORE MONEY being made by those who invest 
town lots at beginning of Western Canada’s future indus- 
trial and commercial centers than in any other way. 
Invest $10.00 a month, or more. Estimated that ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS was made in year end- 


In 


ing July Ist, 1910, by those who had the foresight and cour- | 
age to invest here. Let us send you free, the publication: 
“British Columbia Bulletin of Information,” containing 


synopsis of land, mineral, coal and timber laws, and news 
of de velopme! it in Canada’s largest and richest province 
—British Columbia. NATURAL RESOURCES SECUR- 
ITY CO., Ltd., 703 Bower Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


~ OREGON FARM AND FRUIT LANDS. Your “Carey 
Act” right entitles you to 160 acres of ay fertile, irrigated 
land in the beautiful Deschutes Valley, Central Oregon, if 
you will, within three years, cultivate part of it, live on it 
three months and pay (in easy instalments) your share of 








the Irrigation Costs. iress, Central Oregon Irrigation 
Company, Redmond Ore gon, or 415 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 





AGENTS WANTED 

$100 MONTHLY and expenses to trus tworthy “men and 
women to travel and distribute samples: big manufacturer. 
Steady work. 8S. Scheffer, Treas., MK179, Chicago. 

LIVE MAN OR WOM AN in every 
operate business at home. $50 weekly. 
canvassing. Spare” time. i furnish every 
Free particulars. Voorhies, Desk MD, 








community to 
No capital. No 
thing to start. 





AGENTS WANTED —Continued 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG MONEY? Here is 
your opportunity, representing in your locality, large re- 
liable established business house; ; no experience or capital 
required. Write for free particulars. ept. P, Daniel H. 
Ritter Co., Chicago, Iil. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide-book and 
What to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, 
sent free. One million dollars offered for one inventio: 
$16,000 for others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s ee —sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS ae AINED or no charge made. Easy pay- 
ments, 15 years official examiner U.S. Patent Office, highest 
references. Patents advertised free, send sketch for free 
search and report = yatentability, also illustrated eo t- 
ors’ guide-book. " p Bunyea Co., Washington, D. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

736 Old South Building, Boston 4 1501 Wright Buiiding, St. Louis 

24 Whitehall Street, New York } 217 Front Street, San Francisco 

Drexel Building, Philadelphia | 516 Central Building, Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 



































Omaha, Neb. 
~ Wi ANTED—A few more good agents to handle new 
premium proposition that sells at sight. $1.50 to $5.00 a 
day. Ask for Premium Salary Plan. Address ‘VON,’ 
Sales Mer., Hampton's Magazine, 71 West 35th Street, 
Ne Ww York, 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 
income assured right man to act as our representi itive alter 
learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former ex- 
perience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. 
No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your section to get into a big-paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 





- WANTED. ondid 


Sple 


Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. Marden, 
Pres. The National Co-Operative Real E state Company, 
Suite 503. Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





25 WEEKLY ande xpense s to men and women to collect 
names, distribute samples and advertise. Steady work. | 


C. H. EMERY, ME41, Chicago, IIL. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE A DOCTOR of Me chano-T T her. -rapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing—$3,000 to $5,000a year. We teach you by 
mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy, 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for prospectus free. Ame rican College of Mechano- 
Therapy, Dept. 411, 120-12 ee St., Chicago. — 

$2,000.00. WE WILL LEND YOU $2 000. ‘under certain 
reasonable conditions, and agree “tg you may repay the 
loan from oe dividends on an investment which we will 
suggest. NTINENTAL COMMERCIAL CO., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
~ “GLORIOUS KOOTENAY,” BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
Noirrigating. Delightful climate. Fruit farms $10 to $80 
per acre. Easy terms. Free Booklet D—Investors Trust 
& Mortgage Corporation Ltd., 134 Hastings St. W. 

Cc. 




















This beautiful color work will make 


We pay big commissions. 


313 Battery Street, 


Magazine Agents Everywhere 
SUNSET IS SPENDING $25,000.00 


on one series of articles similar to that on San Francisco in this issue. 


The Best Selling Magazine of the Year 


Address 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco, 


Vancouver, B. 


Sunset 


Send for particulars. 


Cal. 





Be a Booster 
Sunset sent east of the Rockies 
Pacific Coast. Do you duty, 


out this coupon, send with 25c. 


Send Sunset East 


is a 
fill 


Every 
boost for the 











SUNSET, San Francisco: 
I enclose 2! Please send Sunset for Decem- 


Bc. 
ber, January, February to 
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By reason of its close connection with the important railway systems of the West, Sunset Magazine is in a position 
to furnish the most complete data about the opportunities for home-making and business building. We will cheerfully 
give information about any section of the West, telling you what the resources are, where the opportunities to invest 
in a mercantile or manufacturing business are; how to get there; and will send you descriptive books, maps, folders. 
No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first determined. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Bldg., Portland, Oregon 313 Battery St.,San Francisco 600 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 











Glenn County, California 


Where Water and Land Meet Is Found the Mecca of the Homeseeker 


G.S. Goverment Jrrigated Lands 


Glenn County 
in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the chosen place for both of 
these basic propositions. Has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all 
irrigable and cheap. Has water enough to cover each of these acres three 
feet deep. 


Orland Irrigation Project 
being constructed by the Federal Government, will care for 50,000 of these 
acres, and Central Canal, supplied by the great Sacramento River, under 
special Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these 
splendid acres. 


For Full Information Address CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 


Orland Git Colonies, Glenn County, California 


$100—Per Acre—$100 Terms, One-Fifth Cash 


Here the U.S. Government is spending $650,000 in building a model irrigation system. 
Deep, sedimentary soil, no hardpan, no alkali, no adobe. Specially adapted to 
early oranges, vegetables, alfalfa, berries, table-grapes, walnuts, almonds, etc. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


227 Montgomery Street Armstrong, Quatman c& Co. San Francisco, California 
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Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information 


























U.S.A Transport “Thomas” in Oakland Harbor 
You ought to know about 


The city that is leading 
in Industrial and 
Commercial 
Development 

The Manufacturing 
Center of the 


Pacific Coast 


Oakland, opposite the Golden Gate, on the continental side of 
the Bay of San Francisco, possesses twenty-seven miles 
of waterfront, affording ample areas for factory sites 
on which car and ship come together. 


Terminus of Southern Pacific 
Central Pacific 
Western Pacific 
Santa Fe 
Focal point for vast system of electric and interurban lines. Water carriage to Oriental, Pacific 
Coast, Bay and River points. Fuel oil piped from the inexhaustible fields of Central California, 
and electric power from the high Sierras, supply cheap motive power. 


A climate without extremes of heat or cold favors the greatest efficiency of labor. 


The best distributing point for a million and a half of people, the largest and 
most compact body of consumers on the Pacific Coast 


Oakland affords ideal conditions for commerce, industry and business, while people can live in a 
delightful climate with the best social and educational advantages. 


For jurther facts, address SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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| EVERY FARMER IS HIS OWN | 
RAIN-MAKER | 
IN 


MADERA COUNTY 


California 


You don’t have to worry about water or rain for your crops in Madera County. _ Irrigating 
canals traverse the entire district, and underground water in plenty is to be had for the cost 
of digging a well and running a pump. 

That is one of the reasons for the success of every man who goes at farming with any 
knowledge of his business. 

Madera County is the geographical center of California, its climate and soil are typical 
of the best in the state. Everything that’s planted grows and produces bountifully. 
Dairying, truck farming, fruit-raising, grain farming, find perfect conditions here. Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific Railroads both serve Madera County and electric power for 
pumping is available at low rates. 

Let us tell you more about Madera County and what it has to offér you. A postal will 
bring a booklet with the real facts truthfully stated. 














, Address, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or BOARD OF TRADE 
Mapera, CALIFORNIA 
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] To the 
— Homeseeker 
we can furnish you with all ec 
aes If you are looking for a home 
of the help you may need. in Calitoenin’ let the 
les EK | 7 Land and Investment Compan 
‘ : J | know of it as they have land 
we can furnish you with the in all parts of the State, im- 
position you are looking for. proved and unimproved. 
Offices: 
That’s All 718-720 Phelan Bldg. : : San Francisco 
H. C. Dudman, Pres. 
’ Murray & Ready | - 
ific y y 
is Leading Employment and RUN NIN G _WA TER 
Labor Agents for Country Homes, Dairies, Gardens, Farms, etc. 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street a : FE. RA Mi io 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets 
Pump Water Automatically Day or Night 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The first cost is low, there’s no opera- 
| ting expense. Raises water 30 feet for 
na BRANCHES: every foot of fall. Fully guarantee d. 
2nd and Main Streets....Los Angeles, Cal. band g o vs en Tanks 
7th Street and Broadway....Oakland, Cal. a Recta Jplegceaeamnn Seana 
2nd ane Et PATBOLB . 6.6 is -ccccs gare ebay pre ithinia aailk ‘ eettriee po Free sae 
528 Jackson Street....San Francisco, Cal. el pel a ee 
LL. *“T2i Marchesault St.\ (Mexican Office) sipnesheanipetaasipbsighadaheatpial 
Los Angeles, Cal. RIFE ENGINE COMPANY 
2106 TRINITY BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Five Rivers 


One 


hundred 


creeks 


and numberless springs 


provide water in plenty for 


all purposes in 


iskryou County 


Cahfornia 


Siskiyou County has fifteen hundred square 
miles of valley land of splendid fertility wait- 
ing to make prosperous farm homes for thou- 
sands of settlers. 


In these valley lands every kind of fruit 
grown in California except the tropical kinds 


grow splendidly. 


Apples, pears, plums, peaches, prunes, 


cherries, almonds and walnuts are all grown 
successfully, 


Many of our farmers get fine income from 
Irish potatoes, the production being heavy 


and quality extra fine. 


Forage crops are profitable and Siskiyou is 
an ideal dairy and cattle country. 


Siskiyou is a great gold-mining country, 
over a million dollars a year being taken out 
of the quartz and gravel. 


Great copper ledges have been uncovered 
in this county and other mineral wealth 
awaits development. 


Three million dollars a year is the lumber 
output of Siskiyou County. Great areas of 
pine and fir constitute a latent source of 
wealth. 


In every line of industry the openings in 
Siskiyou should prove very attractive to every 
man of energy. 

The climate and natural surroundings make 


it the most delightful place for a home in all 
California. 


For Facts about Siskiyou County, address 


Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Yreka, California 


or Montague Promotion Committee, Montague, California 


J. A. Glendenning, Glenview, California 


Sisson Promotion Association, Sisson, California 


Yreka Improvement Club, Yreka, California 


Geo. F. Helmuth, Callahans, California 
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Do you understand 


if you do you should 


Dairying ? pessoa 


SHASTA COUNTY 


California 


The demand for dairy products far exceeds the supply all the year round and the dairyman is 
assured a constant market for his output at good prices. 

Shasta has a fine mild climate, both summer and winter. Forage crops of every kind produce 
splendidly. Pure clear mountain water for the herds and plenty of it for irrigation. 

Shasta is at the northern end of the celebrated Sacramento Valley, and produces all the fruits 
for which the Valley is known, including citrus varieties: oranges, lemons and grapefruit. Better 
learn about Shasta County lands if you want a home in California. Very good mineral deposits 
also. Shasta copper production puts California third among the copper states 


A new official illustrated booklet, comprehensive 
and authoritative, prepared at great expense, is 
available for the asking. Address, Clerk, Board 
of Supervisors, Redding, Shasta County, Cal. 
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0 “« 
mae <\\| Big Land Op g 
epa ATES ERR q IS = . prong, 
Ne Y Blythe Rancho,” Riverside County, California 
2 © . 
ON ‘You Cam OWN a nance 2) THE HOMESEEKER’S AND INVESTOR'S 
read 8 ’ ; 33 < BIG OPPORTUNITY 
Nba 5 Sn chuthovn z zy FORTY THOUSAND ACRES rich, level delta 
Ol ’ o 2m, land with unlimited water in tracts to suit at $40 to $60 per 
ye S Qa acre on easy terms. Best irrigation system in California. 
HS ind make = “Everything grows and matures on Blythe Rancho.” 12 
LY money: / months growing season. Ideal for alfalfa, eucalyptus, nuts, 
SAN DIECO fruits, all general farm crops, livestock and poultry. Abun- 

















dant pure, soft, domestic water. 365 days of sunshine and 
Colorado River at Source of our Canal System healthful climate. 
12,000 acres already sold and largely in cultivation. 


Van Vleet Investment Co., General Sales Agents — Prosperous new town of “Blythe City” on the tract. 


214 Mercantile Place, Los Angeles, Cal. Send for map and illustrated booklet. 




















To Men Who Can 


‘i = Among our representatives are Life Insurance, Real Estate and Pro- 
Sell hin NS) fessional Salesmen, Bank Cashiers, Merchants, Doctors, Farmers and 
a Bankers. They have made a great deal of money. 

We have sold our offering in thirty-eight states to hundreds of representative and prominent business 
men—it is an enterprise both safe and sound, founded on individual ownership of land, and assures quite 
unusual profit—profits which are permanent and increase as the years go by. 

An opportunity is extended to representatives to handle the investment. Learn of it and analyze it. 
You would buy it yourself and can confidently suggest it to your friends. All your time is not required, 
yet the earning is most liberal. 

This Corporation is solidly established, Capital and Surplus over $300,000.00. I will take pleasure in 
furnishing fullest information to earnest and representative correspondents. 


F, D. CORNELL, SEcrETARY, 356 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Largest System and Cheapest Irrigation in the World 


Cheap Land? Where? 


This question is asked by hundreds of thousands of Americans who are keenly alive to the recent 
tremendous growth in the value of fertile soil. Conditions, methods, values in farming have never before 
changed so rapidly in this or any other country. ‘To gain the ownership of land today is to gain present 
prosperity and future independence. 

In some degree this is true of land where but one crop can be harvested in a season and where 
long winters heavily increase the cost of living. How much more largely, surely, then, is it true of 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Where Farming Pays 


where winter is merely a “rainy season,” and where, during long summers of sunshine and irrigation, 
from two to five bountiful crops are harvested every year? 

THE QUESTION OF CHEAP LAND is not merely one of cost. Land which costs but $5 per 
acre may be dear, while unimproved land from $50 to $150 per acre may be cheap, and improved land 
from $200 to $300 per acre may be a fine investment. 

LAND WHICH CAN BE MADE TO PRODUCE LARGE RETURNS ON THE PRICE PAID 
FOR IT IS CHEAP LAND. That is the real test of value. ‘That is the first answer to the question 
about land which is being asked by so many people. Then where is cheap land? 

In the center of the great central valley of California is a vast tableland of rich alluvial soil where 
from four to five crops of alfalfa make dairying and the production of beef, pork and mutton first among 
all agricultural industries) HERE LAND IS CHEAP. In this valley of sunshine, bordered by moun- 
tains of everlasting snow, the orange, the lemon, grapefruit, apricot, nectarine, pomegranate, almond 
and English walnut grow side by side with all the fruits of Northern climes and the finest raisins and 
sweet wines in the world are produced. HERE LAND IS CHEAP. It is cheap because its price is 
not based upon a fictitious, speculative value, but upon its value for production. It is cheap because 
its future value is far greater than its present value, and is doubly cheap because the man who tills it not 
only has the assurance of success but will enjoy the privilege of living in 


FRESNO 


Land of Sunshine, Irrigation, Progress and Prosperity 


For illustrated booklet of free information, write the Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. 
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Rich, Well Watered Soil $40 to $125 an Acre 
Small Cash Payment—Balance Over Four Years Time 


HOOSE YOUR LAND as you would choose your home—where every condition is pres- 
ent that makes agriculture profitable, and life itself worth living. To be satisfied with 

less is foolish—you don’t have to be. My Fresno Valley Lands are a few minutes ride by 
train from the City of Fresno. Soil conditions are perfect, with ditch water so cheap it is 
almost free, and abundant pumping water from pumps already installed. Some of the 
proven successes are Alfalfa, Corn, Peaches, Figs, Apricots, Walnuts, Peanuts, Vege- 
tables, Tobacco, Grapes and Berries. Conditions are perfect for General Farming, 

































Dairying and Poultry Raising. The community is well settled—with Schools, Stores, MAIL 
Telephones, Two Railway Stations, Free Rural Delivery, etc.—just a few miles THIS 






from a prosperous, growing City. 
My Free Illustrated Book gives all the facts, and the success stories of 
many who are living here. Send for it today. 


EMIL FIRTH a tnnis 2m 


319 W. Fourth St, - + Los Angeles, Cal. / 400% rer 


Alfalfa Land 


also FRUIT and VEGETABLE 


Hartley Colony 


adjoining city limits of 


Merced, Cal. 


Free Water Population 4000 Free Water 


Sufficient water guaranteed for 
raising alfalfa 


Low Prices Easy Terms 


Write for one of our illustrated booklets. 


Hartley Colony Company, Inc. 
528 Spring Street Los Angeles, California 


COUPON 


Send me your & 
Free Booklet. 
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Prosperity’s Headquarters 












The Homeseeker’s 
Paradise 


Eighty thousand contented people with 
ample room for more. Climate, soil and 
ample water combine to make the ideal 
conditions listed below: 


ae © os og 3) es 2... a 
CLIMATE: #f #2 # £f #2 HE Hi Pes 
7 ° 55 8h GE gs SS gw ge ots 
O <FR qu aA <q <™ Ah <Q OF 
Southern Italy...... 47-3 57-3 73-7 61.9 60.0 85. 20. 220 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 52.0 60.0 70.0 65.0 62.0 109. 28. 250 
Sacramento, Cal... 48.0 60.0 75.0 61.0 61.0 100. 29. 238 


(Comparative table taken from U. S. Weather Bureau Reports 


FIRQNCISCO for past fifteen years.) 

) ; : 

in No snow, blizzards or cyclones. 

| (DAL MONTE : 

\ | , The land where comfort reigns 
| [’ supreme. 

\ 

i SOIL: Unequaled for fertility, producing temperate, 
fi semi-tropic and many of the tropical products. Straw- 
\SANKAS BARBARA berries are harvested eleven months in the year. 

See that your ticket reads direct to Sacramento. 
LOS ANGELES} © Full information about lands and business opportunities upon 
en application to the 
Immigration Committee of the Board of Supervisors, 
SAN DIEGOQe Sacramento County, Sacramento, Cal. 
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Exceptional 
Value 

The Price— 
$125.00 


per acre 


A Great 


airy 


YIELD OF BUTTER-FAT AT THE LOWEST COST 


The Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 
has started a big dairy movement in. G/enn and Colusa 
Counties. Dairymen from all over the United States 
are interesting themselves in these lands, where alfalfa 
produces 7 to 12 tons per acre and silage corn from 25 
to 30 tons. In fact, all crops grown in California 
make big yields in the Sacramento Valley. Oranges, 
walnuts, almonds, peaches, prunes, grapes and fruits 
of all kinds yield in the greatest abundance. 


Write at once for new 


DAIRY LITERATURE 


Center 


WHERE EVERY CONDITION MAKES FOR THE GREATEST 


Unequalled 
Opportunity 


The Terms— 
$15.00 

per acre cash, 
the balance in 
10 annual 


installments 


Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 
H. L. Hollister & Co., Sales Agents, Willows, California 


345 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


205 La Sa le St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


506 Central Bldg.. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


In answering this advertisement, please mention SUNSET 
Magazine, addressing your inquiry to Willows, California. 


412 Market St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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EVERY 
ONE 
TRUE 
TO 
NAME 
BUY 
THE 
BEST 


The Largest and Finest 
Assortment on the Coast 
OUR CATALOGUES 
CALIFORNIA HORTICULTURE 
THE FRUIT -GROWER'S GUIDE 
Beautifully illustrated. Describes 2000 differe nt var ieties of trees 
and plan in Contains valuabl stiops about planting, pruning 
and care of jards. Mailed for 25 cents in stamps 
SOMETHING NEW IN AN ANNUAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
CATALOGUE 
mailed free on application 
BURB: ANK’S NEW CREATIONS 
Send 25 cents for beautifully illustrated booklet, in colors, de- 
scribing the Santa Rosa, Gaviota, Formosa and Vesuvius Plums, the 
Rutland Plumeot, Royal and Paradox Walnuts. We are sole prop- 
agators and disseminators 









orc 


Y 1884 


Paid up capita $200,000.00 


FANCHER CREEK " NURSERIES, Inc. 
GEO. C, ROEDING, Pres. and Mgr 


P. O. Box 28 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA J 








When in Los Angeles, take advantage 
of the facilities of the largest and oldest 
savings institution in the Southwest. 
Maintains a Free Public Information 
Bureau. Call at this Bureau for reliable 
information about California. 


$29 000,000.00 


Capital and Reserve, 
$1,850,000.00 


Resources, 








60,000 Open Accounts 


Accounts 
Accounts 


Savings 
Savings 


4% on Term 
3% on Special 


SECURITY 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


Security Bldg., 
and Fifth Sts 


Spring 





SO) A SS ee ee 








EULALYPTUS 


£ 
An Investment That Combines me if 


Maximum Profits wi 
Maximum Security 


Our original plan of raising Eucalyptus com 
mercially as an investment is fully explained in 
our booklet 


THE STORY OF TWO KINGS 


This booklet contains the complete facts about 
Eucalyptus, together with the reports of Gov 
ernment experts. It tells how $200 in ten 
years grows into $2,500 and then producesa 
steady income. How we pay you interest on 
your money while your trees are maturing, and 
absolutely protect and safeguard your money 
Conservative investors all over the world are 
pouring their thousands into California to par 
ticipate in the immense future profits of Euca 
lyptus ou owe it to yourself to secure your 
share of these profitt NOW. Write for this 
booklet to-day—RIGHT NOW —before you 


forget to. We mail it free everywhere. 


THE CALIMEX PLANTATION CO. 
624 Security Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 











HOMESEEKERS! INVESTORS! 
You cannot afford to overlook the oppor- 
tunities which 


California 


offers you. 

We are now sub-dividing 4200 acres of 
richest orange land in 10 to 4o acre lots. 
Price $150 per acre with water. Easy Terms. 

DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE to 
learn about PROFITS IN ORANGE 
GROWING! A toacre grove will make 
you INDEPENDENT FOR LIFE. 

Write to-day for illustrated booklets and 
full particulars. 


M. E. Miller Co. 


701-2-3 Merchants’ Trust Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Members Los Angeles Realty Board and California State 
Realty Federation. 


Reference: Citizens’ National Bank. 
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LARGEST BEET SUGAR REFINERY IN THE WORLD AT SALINAS, MONTEREY COUNTY 


THE SUREST OF ALL FARM CROPS: 


Sugar Beets 


Sugar Beets are now recognized as one of the surest and most profitable of all farm crops. And 
there is not a better section for their growth anywhere than in 














Monterey County 
California 


At Salinas in this county is the largest beet sugar factory in the world and it takes three thousand 
tons of the beets every day to keep this wonderful plant in operation, 


The sugar beet planters receive from $4.50 to $6.50 per ton at the factory—the price being fixed in 
advance, and the entire product of the farm being bought at planting time. The yield ranges from 
eight to thirty tons per acre. The beet pulp left after the sugar is extracted makes excellent fattening 
food for cattle. After harvest time the tops are also fed to cattle so there is no waste. 


The absolute certainty of the climate and the assured water supply make sugar beet raising devoid 
of all the risk attending farm operations in most localities. 


Land suitable for sugar beet cultivation may be had at prices which are very moderate. 


The climateof Monterey For information regarding the various resources, lands and opportunities 


County is very mild all of Monterey County, address any of the fellowing: 
the yearthrough, in fact _, : . ‘i : 
here are Secunindl in of Lhe Monterey Chamber of Commerce . . . Monterey, California 


the most famous winter The Pacific Grove Board of Trade . . . Pacific Grove, California 
and summer resorts in The Salinas Board of Trade ... . . . . Salinas, California 
California. or King City Promotion Committee . . . . King City, California 
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With its wealth of water 

With its deep rich soil 

With its tremendous oil supply 
With its acres of undeveloped land 


There are offered to the seekers for 
Homes, Health and Wealth 


Countless Opportunities in 


Kern County 


California 


Money to be made inall Agricultural pur- 
suits. The great fertility of the soil, com- 
bined with an inexhaustible supply of water, 
assures this. 

Thousands of acres of good undevelopeca 
land can be bought for $25 to $75 per acre, 
while rich developed land with water rights 
can be gotten for $75 to $150 per acre, ac- 
cording to location. 


This county has the greatest producing 
oil-fields in the United States and this year 
will no doubt produce 25,000,000 barrels. 


Free illustrated booklet and any specific information 


will be gladly furnished by 


Clerk. Board of Trade, Bakersfield, Cal. 
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Owens Valley 
Forage grasses 
and 

Sine range, 
make cattle 
raising a 
highly 
remunerative 
business here. 











You can make money Dairying in beautiful 


Owens Valley 


Inyo County, California 


Owens Valley has a perpetual water-supply from the snow-capped 
mountain ranges around it. This water and a delightful mild climate 
keep the valley ever green. Forage grasses grow splendidly here and 
Owens Valley milk is famous for its richness in butter. 

Owens Valley is the market-place for all the mining districts of eastern 
California and southwestern Nevada, supplying the milk, butter, eggs, 
poultry and other produce for that entire district. This assures good 
prices for all that you raise. 


No Saloons. Good Schools. Good Roads. Railroad here and more 
building. 


One of the best places in all the West for a man with a little cash 
and plenty of energy. 


For information, address 


Board of Supervisors or U. S. Land-Office, Independence, Cal., or 
Chamber of Commerce, Bishop, Cal. 











Owens Valley 
is noted as a 
breeding ground 
for horses. 
There is 
always good 
demand for 
Owens Valley 
stock. 
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A HAPPY HOME AWAITS YOU IN 


San Benito County 


California 


San Benito summers are delightfully cool, its winters are pleasantly warm. 





Whether you prefer grain farming, hay-raising, fruit-growing, dairying, beekeeping, poultry ranching, 
this is the land for you. 

Rich land can be bought for small sums compared with values in older communities. You can even 
get your start by renting land on shares. 








} Nearby markets take all you can 
| produce and pay good cash prices. 

| 

| 


Good roads, splendid _ schools, 
churches, everywhere—good towns to 
| live in if you prefer town life. 





You can make a living here with 
only a part of the work that is re- 
quired in your old homes. 

Write for facts about San Benito lands to the 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors 
Hollister, California 














A Few of the Reasons uffer Count 
Why Sutter County 

Farmers Thrive ‘ m ‘ 

ne alito mila 


Where Mother Earth holds out untold inducements 
to the prospective settler 





Some Sutter County Facts 


Berries yield $300 per acre. Alfalfa cuts 6 crops a year. 

Peaches yield $125 per s2ie. | Corn yields 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 
Prunes yield $1290 per « -re. Cows average $8 per month each. 
Pears yield $120 rex acre. Lemonsand oranges bring large profits. 


Almonds yiela $ JO per acre. 2 canneries ship 220,000 cases a year. 
One farmer cleared $30,000 in one year from 450 working acres. 


For further information and literature, address 


Sutter Board of Supervisors, Yuba City, California 
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$5 an Acre 


Rich corn, wheat, bean, 
orange, lime, lemon, alfalfa, 
peach, broom corn, vegetable land 
in sonora, Mexico, near United States 
line. 160 acres or more, This will 
soon be $100.00 land. New rail- 
roads. Panama Canal also, Buy 
at first cost. Catalog free. Large 
tracts at special prices. 


Cc. M. Wooster Co. 


San Francisco 


NEW IRRIGATED 
Tract with water system 
free. Close to beautiful Capital 
City of Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 
Level delta soil, adjoining highly 
improved places. Winter tomatoes 
producing $300.00 an acre. Price $50 
an acre, including irrigation in 20 
acre tracts. Perfect climate, gar- 
den soil, highly productive and 
profitable. Catalog free. 


C.M. Wooster Co. 


San Francisco 













Bargains 
in 
Good land 


C. M. Wooster Co. 
702 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





































RE you interestedin California 
Do you want to\ live under sunny skies 
Do you want to 5 elie orange groves, orchards and vineyards 
Do you want to fart where farming pays 
Do you want to live in a progressive country 
Do you want to live where opportunities are many 
If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE 
For literature and specific information, write 


Secretary, Tulare County Board of Trade 
Department M, ViSalia,; California 














IN THE HEART OF THE FAMOUS 

uba Count “Y — 
We have climate, water, soil, 
transportation by boat and 
rail,and Yuba lands produce 


everything grown in Cali- 
fornia. It is an ideal home 
district. Plentyofgoodfarm 1s in the very center of the Sacramento Valley and 
land maybe had at very low has all the characteristics of climate and soil for 
yrices, . . 
which the valley is famous. 
With Feather River as its western, and Bear River as its 
southern boundary, and with the Yuba River crossing it, 
there is an assured water-supply available in every part 
of the county. 
Yuba County is served by the Western Pacific Railway, 
two lines of the Southern Pacific and the Northern Elec- 
For the story of Yuba County tric road from Sacramento. 
advantages, address 


Clerk, Board of Supervisors 


Marysville, California 
— 
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Hauling Alfalfa to Modoc Market PHOTO BY MATTHEWS, CEDARVILLE 
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Modoc County 
California 3 


Offers, through its fine temperate climate, wonderfully 
fertile soil, abundant fruit, vegetable and alfalfa 
crops, great quantities of good water and range, 


Endless Opportunities to the Homeseeker 


OPPORTUNITY MEANS WEALTH AND MODOC COUNTY 
is rich in both. Situated in northeastern California, somewhat 
apart from the beaten track of tourist and homeseeker travel, it has 
opportunities for the energetic settler impossible in more thickly 
settled districts. 

FRUIT GROWING IN MODOC COUNTY, bordering as it does on 
the famous apple district of Oregon, is one of the attractive and 
lucrative industries. Apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries 
are among the most deliciously flavored of California fruits and 
produce profit-bearing crops. 

MODOC A DAIRY AND STOCK COUNTY—With its vast acreage 
of good range and inexhaustible supply of good water, its enormous 
alfalfa and other forage crops—this county offers to the dairyman 
or the stockman a profitable return for his investment. 


Write for booklet telling about the resources awaiting homebuilders 
in this fertile California county. Address 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
ALTURAS, MODOC COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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A highway traveled many years before the railroad came 


Would you live in a land of beautiful rivers that 
wind through landscapes studded with majes- 
tic oaks and cut their way through rich, deep 
soils from the snows of the Sierras to the sea? 


Would you make a home upon ten, twenty or 
thirty acres of this rich soil and enjoy pros- 
perity and good health; ride in all directions 
on permanent rock roads, electric suburban 
cars; travel in luxurious steamers and on 
all the transcontinental railroads that enter 
California? 


Then it is San Joaquin County for you, for 
this ““Gateway’’ county lays at the entrance 
of the two greatest valleys in the world. 


Look at the map of California and see for yourself. 


For information send stamp to San Joaquin County Board 
of Trade, Stockton, California. Let us explain why land is 
moderate in price, terms are easy, and your success is assured. 
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CALIFORNIA & 
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But Pears were not all. There were luscious Peaches of the kind 
for which California is famous, Apples which rivaled the prize > a 
Y Oregon varieties, Apricots which would please the most fastidious = 
4 with their tart deliciousness. 
All grown on land which is selling at much lower prices than similar = SA 
land in the more thickly settled portions of the West. S@ vA 
Government land is still open for settlement in Lassen County. : 


Privately owned land can be bought at very reasonable prices; some 
of it on long time payments. 





Lassen County has a fine system of country roads. 


Schools and Churches in every locality. Water and 





— 
=> timber in plenty. Railroads here and more build- 
: = ing. 
= You, who are going to settle in the West, should 
\S= = know all about Lassen lands before you pick out 


your home. It costs nothing to find out; just address 
the 
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Clerk, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS S 
Susanville, Lassen County, California. ) Z WK 
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Planted Orange Groves 


In Southern California 





LESS AND ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM SCALE. 

5 acres planted to Washington Navel or Valencia Orange Trees, 
Lemons or Grape Fruit. $300 CASH. Balance of principal in 4, 5, 6 
and 7 years. $25 monthly cares for grove, pays interest, taxes and water 
assessment. UNIMPROVED ORANGE LAND, WITH WATER 
RIGHT, $250 PER ACRE. 


q ADJUDICATED GRAVITY WATER RIGHT. FROST- 


LOCATION: Fontana lands are located in Rialto District near San Bernardino, Redlands and 
Riverside. ‘Two Transcontinental railroads cross the property. 


Write for full particulars and terms 


FONTANA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


515 Wilcox Building, Los Angeles, California 
Home Office: Rialto, California 




















PS 








Forty-one million feet of the finest of soft lumber, white, yellow 
and sugar pine, cedar, fir and spruce, are annually cut in the 
great forests of 


Forty- 


oe Sierra County 
Milhon 


California 


The timber-covered uplands provide an ample supply for many 
years to come at the same and even increased rate of cutting. 
Many good opportunities in the lumber business. 


Sierra is also a great gold-mining country, over two hundred 
millions having already been extracted from its hills and gravel 
beds. And systematic mining has only started. 

For facts about “4 = 


Si County, . ° 
‘agin cmaiaaiaiae But the greatest source of wealth in Sierra 


The Loyaltonian 
Loyalton, Sierra County, 
California 


The Mountain Messen ger 
Downieville, Sierra County, 
California 


Clerk, Board of 
Su pervisors 
Downieville, Sierra County, 


Ci 


alifornia 


County is its rich black loamy soil valleys with 
ideal conditions of climate for all fruit, forage 
and garden-truck culture. 


The land is as good as any in California, land prices are lower 
than in the more thickly settled districts and the opportunities for 
success are greater. Better see Sierra County before settling 
on a western home. 


Sierra County scenery is world noted. A great vacation country 
with splendid hunting and fishing. 
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The Sonora Delta Land 





Company of MEXICO 


Send for illustrated 
booklet to 942-3 Phelan 
Bidg.,San Francisco, or 
Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Mexico. He own and 
control over 500,001 
acres on the West Coast 
in Sonora. 








IONEERS of the land business in Sonora, are 
P offering rich Delta lands in tracts of from 160 to 

100,000 acres, in the FAMOUS SONORA RIVER 
VALLEY, situated near Hermosillo, the Capital City, 
and only a few miles from Southern Pacific R. R. of 
Mexico. Splendid markets for everything. Settlers com- 
ing every day. Remember this is your last opportunity 


to get a fine piece of land for little money. 


EASY TERMS. BUY BEFORE THE 
RISE IN PRICE. 

















Our Proofs 
30,000 = acres being 
farmed by over 1000 sat- 
istied farmers. Come 
and see what others are 
doing. 


THE LAGUNA 
Dre TACHE 


Our Terms 


R A N C H O Easiest in the State. 


Located on Kings River in Kings 
County, CALIFORNIA 


First-class Land for alfalfa, dairying, general farm- 
ing, orchard or vineyard. Plenty of water for irriga- 
tion. Write for full particulars. 


LAGUNA LANDs LIMITED 
LATON, CALIFORNIA 
553 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 


One-fourth cash, balance 
in eight yearly payments. 
Prices $50 to $125 per 
acre. 
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3 $21,619,375.37 








These figures represent the value of the fruits of the earth, grains, 
sundry vegetable products and other food-stuffs which have been im- 
ported into Mexico for the fiscal year 1909-1910. 

The staples, corn, wheat and beans, are among the most important 
items on the list. Mexico is capable of more than supplying its own 
demand for these products, and the Government, being fully aware of 
this fact, has established an import duty on them for the protection 
and encouragement of the local producer. 

The district tributary to Hermosillo is at present producing these 
crops in large quantities, and the local farmers are reaping the benefit 
of the high prices caused by the import duty. As yet, however, only 
a small part of the area capable of being made to yield these staples 
is in use. 

Doesn’t it look like a good business proposition to acquire some of 
this land at present lying idle, and go into the business of producing 
the staples for Mexico’s needs right in“Mexico, where all the expense of 
importing them—freight charges, import duties, etc.—increases your 
margin of profit ? 

It certainly looks that way to us. Write and we’ll tell you why. 
Address the Secretary, 


Camara de Comercio 
Hermosillo, Sonora 


[Illustrated booklet on request] 
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Want a Sure Thing? 





Metropolis of Arizona S 
a : eae " : Send ° 
Get Commercial Distributing Center Main 
Gateway to Old Mexico Names and Addresses 
a Rich Mining Country or Line 
Unrivaled Business Opportunities ities f 
No Richer Farming Lands — 
top- a — Southera 
, Chicken Business Profitable to whom you want | 
Annual Ry. Pay-roll over $1,000,000 : . Pacific 
J . ee ag : Literature mailed . 
over Seat of Arizona University ‘ | 














Invest at [ucson, Arizona 








Birds-eye View of Business Section, Tucson, Arizona. 


Worn out by your Climate?Y 








Incomparable Climate For Li 
Spend Ideal Winter Resort Detailed Information Ive 
Elevation 2,369 feet 
your No Fleas. No Fogs. No Malaria — the 
No Cyclones. No Sunstrokes Free Illustrated 
winter Outdoor Sports Year Round Booklet simple 
Maximum of Sunshine " f 
Roses Bloom at Christmas Tr 4 
here Modern American City Chamber of Commerce life 











Board next train for Tucson 
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COTTON IN CALIFORNIA 
Will Rival the Citrus Fruit Industry 


The golden Orange, and the Lemon, find a formidable foe in the “‘fleecy staple.””, Twelve Hundred 
Imperial Valley acres planted to Cotton in 1909. Twenty Thousand acres planted this year. Estimated 
average yield, one bale to the acre. Soil, water and sunshine—that’s what it takes to raise Cotton. 
Crops can be handled in open tield. No housing necessary. Ready home market, at top prices. Gins 
and factories already erected. By-products almost pay cost of producing the crop. Los Angeles alone 
uses a million dollars’ worth of cotton-seed oil annually. 


A Profit of $150 An Acre 


One bale to the acre—15c a pound—$75 gross. Cost of production $25. 
Net profit $50 an acre. And this on the ‘‘Southern short staple.” With the 
introduction of “Egyptian long staple,” this 
profit should be materially increased. 

Imperial Valley Cotton Lands can be bought 
at from $60 to $100 an acre, with water. Write 
for Booklet and further facts. 













= 





Imperial County 
Board of Supervisors, 
El Centro, California bare 











r- 








e 
Yuma County, Arizona 
And our citrus fruits are far superior to any raised 


has 
in the United States. 


e 
Sunshine Oranges, Lemons and Grapefruit from four to six 


weeks ahead of any other point. 


So2 [ an d These lands can be purchased for from $30 to $200 
per acre. 


W ater All irrigated by the great Laguna Dam. 
Mines and Minerals 


The three necessities for a 


successful irrigating country. Yuma County contains the largest and richest 
We have them in abundance. mineral formation in the United States —Gold, 
Our products cannot be Silver, Copper, Lead. 

beaten. There is room for everybody and great opportunity 
—Alfalfa —Sugar-cane for making money. For further information address 
—Barley —Melons 


—Wheat —Onions A. B. MING 


—Corn —Beans 
—Milo Maize—Cabbage Immigration Commissioner YUMA, ARIZONA 
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Have you ever investigated the money-making 
possibilities of a Walnut Grove ? 

The area for walnut-growing in America is a very lim- 
ited one. The best section in the whole country for this 
profitable crop is 














San Luis Obispo County 


One of the Pacific Coast Counties of California 








Walnut trees grow rapidly here; they begin to produce the second or third year and increase their 
production constantly for generations. Seven to eight hundred pounds of nuts from a mature walnut 
tree is not at all extraordinary. The demand far exceeds the supply and a market is assured at good 
prices for all you can produce. 

Grain, fruit, poultry, dairy, stock, all provide sources of splendid income in this richly fertile district. 
And good land can still be had at reasonable prices. 

For detailed information about walnut-growing or any other of the opportunities of this county, 


address: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


San Luis Obispo, California 



















Does Fruit Land at $6 per acre interest you? 
You can get some mighty good land 
at that price in 


El Dorado Coun 


California 


and of course, better land at higher prices n If interested in mining, you will find here 
but all at figures which will prove a surprise some of the richest gold-mines in the land, 
to you if you are accustomed to the values and many prospects which will yield for- 
prevailing in the more thickly populated tunes with scientific systematic development. 
portions of the country. You will find here a climate which enables 
You can raise fruits, grains, forage, almost a man to work in comfort every day of the 
any kind of a crop. If you are coming West year, and feel good all the time. That alone 
this Fall, you ought to write us at once for is well worth enjoying. 

authentic, detailed information about the Booklet and full information regarding any 
lands and business, the facts and possibilities special feature of this county’s opportunities 
in this California county. | can be had by addressing 








EL DORADO COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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Frazer's Prolific 


The famous Frazer Apple Tree, planted in 1866, has produced more than 600 barrels 
of apples; its record crop of 126 1-2 bushels in 1907 is said to be the largest on record. 

The tree, grown without irrigation, is 42 feet in height and its branches spread 57 feet; 
the trunk is seven feet in circumference at the base and measures six feet six inches 
just below the first limb, which is four feet from the ground and measures four feet 
six inches. The tree is sound and healthy, despite the fact that it has produced fruit 
every season for forty years. 

This demonstrates the wonderful fertility of the soil of the WALLA WALLA 
VALLEY; thousands of acres can be purchased at reasonable prices. 





Walla Walla, Washington 


For particulars, write the Commercial Club; ask for Booklet ‘‘A”’ 
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the good orchard land is being picked up pretty fast. 
As an example of what we’re doing here, I'll cite my own case. 








Fifty-five acres of it is only four 
years old, but due to bear next year. 
Five acres are in full bearing. From 
that five acres I picked 2,800 boxes 
of apples last year and sold them for 
$8,656. Pretty good for five acres, 
don’t you think? But I did better 
than that; I selected 640 boxes out 
of the lot, shipped the car to the 
National Apple Show at Spokane, 
and the judges not only said it was 
the best car of apples ever exhibited 
but awarded me the Grand Sweep- 
stakes Prize of $1,000. 








p ple if nq 


out here to look after the business end of it. 


ing into anyhow. If 
you think so too, just 
write me that you 
want a copy of “Apple 
King” booklet and I'll 
send it to you. It tells e 
the story. 














Do you want tomake some good clean money? 
Of course you do. [’ll tell you how to do it. 


For years the apple-growers of the Northwest have been making fortunes every year. 
They had a soft snap and didn’t say much about it at first, but everybody knows it now, with the result that 


I’ve got sixty acres of as fine orchard as ever laid out-of-doors, if I do say it. 








The newspapers spread the news 
all over the country and shortly I 
began to receive letters from pretty 
nearly every state in the Union, ask- 
ing how the writers could get in on 
such a snap as I evidently had. The 
letters were mostly from people who 
couldn’t leave home and as a rule 
they didn’t have much to invest, but 
they wanted to put what little they 
did have where it would bring them 
something worth while. After think- 
ing the matter over pretty seriously, 
I finally decided to fix up a good safe 
plan for them and give them what 
they wanted, which I did. 








The upshot of the whole thing is, I planted a one-hundred-and-ten acre orchard last 
winter, sold it out in undivided half-acre units to those people and have been forced to 
plant two hundred and thirty acres more to be sold in the same way. 

I ought to say that the deal being too big for me to handle alone, I incorporated the 
Rogue River Commercial Orchard Company, and took in some of the solid business men 
I look after the orchards myself. 

I have an idea that plan of mine might strike you as a good one. It’s worth look- 


Yours Truly 








Medford, Ore. . 
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A ftalia Isin Walla WallaCounty, 
a district famous for the 


‘ excellency of its soil 

W ashington products. Irrigation has 

here produced wonder- 

ful results. Transportation facilities are ample 

and the beautiful Columbia River is in close 

proximity. If interested in intensive farming— 

in growing fruit and garden products—in raising 

poultry—in becoming independent—you are in- 
terested in Attalia. 








Write Commercial Club to-day for full information. 








Investigate John Day Valley 
Central Oregon 


PRAIRIE CITY, OREGON, is located in Grant County in what is commonly known as central Oregon. It is the present 
terminus of the Sumpter Valley Railroad, which connects with the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company at Baker City, 
the county-seat of Baker County, and the metropolis of eastern Oregon. 


The John Day Valley is an exceedingly fertile section, part of which has been under irrigation for some years with great 
success. Owing to the lack of transportation tg 2 in the past, stock-raising has been the principal industry. There are at 
present no commercial orchards in the valley, but it has been demonstrated that pears, prunes, plums, strawberries and apples 
can be produced successfully and on a commercial scale to compete with the old established fruit districts. There are unusual 
opportunities in the section of the John Day Valley immediately contiguous to Prairie City, for those who wish to reach out 
along agricultural and horticultural lines. This is also true of dairying and allied industries. Alfalfa is grown successfully and 
on account of the rich soil comparatively few acres of land will support a good dairy. 





Prairie City is the leading town of the county, which in 1909 had an estimated population of 6,000. The county has an 
area of 5, 472 square miles, 2,922,200 acres, and unreserved 45, 480 acres. Lands adjacent to Prairie City are held from $50 
upward. The total value of taxable property in Grant County in 1909 was estimated to be $4,731,194. The lumber industry 
at present is one of great promise. The principal growth is the yellow pine, the tamarack and fir. There are a number of gold 
mines in the immediate neighborhood of Prairie City, the annual ‘production of gold for the county being approximately $100,000. 
Manufacturing products of the county for 1909 estimated to be $1, 500,000; livestock was worth $1,500,000; farm products 
$100,000; orchard products $50,000; 700,000 gallons of milk were produced i in Grant County in 1909 and 100,000 pounds of 
butter and cheese, The county also produced 1,500,000 pounds of wool; 60,000 bushels of potatoes; 50,000 bushels of corn 
and other grains; had 29,613 head of cattle with a value of $239,238; 117,895 head of sheep witha vi alue of $2 is 








The town of Prairie City has experienced no boom on account of the coming of the railroad and its growth i is likely to be 
steady and substantial. ‘The business men of the community have united to carry on a publicity campaign. in order that the 
world may learn something of the possibilities of the John Day Valley. A number of attractive booklets are in course of prep- 
aration and inquirers will be cheerfully furnished with information. - Address 


Secretary, Prairie City Commercial Club 


Prairie City, Oregon 
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Street Scene, Cregon City 


The manufacturing center (12 miles from Portland) of the State of Oregon. Located 


Oregon a V on th - bee vutiful Willamette River, which at this point has the famous Willamette Falls. 
attrac 


Oreg City is the county-seat of Clackamas County—one of the most fertile and 
ve sections of the entire West. Splendi yportunities along many diversified lines. Write to-day for full information. 





Address, Rca aE Club, Oregon City, Oregon 











Peach Orchard near Oregon City 














“Sutherlin Valley (Southwestern Ore- 
gon) Springs a New One in 
Irrigated Fruit!” 
“Oregon’s Greatest Fruit Problem is 
Solved!” 


“It Has Remained for Sutherlin, Oregon, 
to Remove the Last Straw Barring 
the Way to Perfect Irrigated 
Fruit-Growing in the 
Umpqua Valley!” 


“A Long Step Forward in Fruit Irri- 
gation is Taken for Southwestern 
Oregon by the Sutherlin Valley 
Demonstrations!” 


“No More Extremes in Dry and Wet Sea- 
sons for Fruit—-Thanks to the 
Sutherlin Valley (Oregon) 
Experiments in Irri- 


gation!” 








Examples 


of the newspaper headlines that are 
appearing this fall. 
No wonder! 


Who ever heard of irrigation in a 
climate noted for its wetness? 


Sutherlin, Oregon, has really and truly 
solved the problem that has always con- 
fronted the fruit-grower in southwestern 
Oregon. 

Result? 

Sutherlin offers YOU something definite 
—something easily within YOUR reach. 


For the plans, maps, detailed informa- 
tion and so on—literature and letters from 
people perhaps whom you know—a story 
short and vividand interesting as a moving 
picture—for all these things sent postpaid, 
address promptly, 


Sutherlin 
Commercial Club 
Sutherlin, Oregon 
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The best apple land at reasonable prices 
can be obtained in the Hood River Valley. 
The fact that some of the splendidly producing orchards in this 
valley have been sold at exceedingly high prices does not indicate 
that there is not undeveloped land to be had for very, very little 
money, comparatively speaking. As a matter of fact, there are 
40,000 acres of undeveloped land in the Hood River Valley, and 
although Hood River Spitzenburg and Newtown apples are acknowl- 
edged as the standard in this county and receive the highest prices, 
the development of the apple industry, so far as extent of acreage 
is concerned, is only in its infancy in this valley. From the stand- 
points of quality of production and methods of marketing, however, 
Hood River has attained the first rank. Anyone interested in 
fruit-growing cannot afford to locate in the West without investi- 
gating Hood River. For full information address: 





Secretary Hood River Commercial Club 
Hood River, Oregon 
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SILVERTO 


Prey 1 LTO COME 





Silverton commends itself to the care- = . a - 
ful attention of homeseekers for four Ui} vi 
important reasons: First, it is in Ore- » ZO NW ZZ} 
gon. Because of the exceptional oppor- , 

tunities that Oregon offers, it is receiving perhaps a larger percent- 


age of new homeseekers than any other state. Second, it is in the 
Willamette Valley—the garden spot of Oregon. Third, it is in 
Marion County, the heart of the Willamette Valley. Fourth, the 
section around Silverton has not been exploited, and land values are 
still low. We believe that no section of the West is superior to Sil- 
verton and vicinity. Apples can be grown here as successfully as in 
other sections of this State, and this is equivalent to saying that no 
better apples can be grown anywhere. Prunes and cherries do 
equally well. On account of the great opportunities in this section, 
we earnestly invite homeseekers to investigate Silverton and vicinity 
before deciding finally upon a new 


location. Address Silverton Com- O R E ( O N 
mercial Club for full information. 4 











2 er ee 


= NTRAL ORE EGON) 
THE GOAL OF THE HOMESEEKERLY 


REDMOND, OREGON, is a new, thriving, bustling, progressive town in the great 
“Inland Empire” known as Central Oregon. This section is the only part of the United States 
left that offers homeseekers the opportunities that the West originally afforded. This is the 
consensus of opinion of traffic-department railroad experts, business men, lawyers, and investi- 
gators generally. All are equally impressed with the wonderful opportunities along varied lines 
that Central Oregon affords. They are furthermore emphatic in their belief that now is the 
time to go to Central Oregon. We would make that more definite and say, now is the time 
to go to Redmond—located in the heart of the Great Empire, and destined, we believe, to be 
its largest city. There is another equally strong factor in Justifying homeseekers in locating in S 
the neighborhood of Redmond. This is the Carey Act project that is irrigating the country Yat 
adjacent to Redmond. ‘ 


In addition to this, Redmond is to be the terminus of Deschutes Railroad—a branch 
line of the great Harriman system. About 3,000 men are now working to complete this 
railroad in the shortest possible time. Everything points to Redmond as a strategic base. 
Merchants, professiona! men, manufacturers, homeseekers should investigate Redmond 
now before the railroad is completed, before values enhance greatly, before the big 
opportunities are all taken. Don’t put it off—Write to-day to the 

























Secretary of the Redmond Commercial Club So, vA 


for full information about Redmond iy Zar 
and vicinity. 
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Are you going 
to eat Cranberry 
Jelly this Christmas ? 


Of course! Well, then, when you are enjoying your feast think 
of North Beach, Pacific County, Washington—for that’s probably 
where your cranberries came from. 

Cranberry marshes, famous for their productivity and profits, are 
located within less than a mile of the beach, and offer great oppor- 
tunities for investment or development. ‘There’s big money in a 
cranberry marsh. Truck gardening here is extremely profitable, 
some of the gardens near Chinook having made extraordinary records 
on account of the peculiar character and adaptability of the soil 
for this purpose. 

Next summer, if you can, of course you will go to North Beach. 
One of the very finest beaches on the Pacific Coast is North Beach, 
located near the mouth of the Columbia River, 110 miles from 
Portland, Oregon. The beach proper is over twenty miles long, and 
is pronounced by many to be unsurpassed and possibly not equaled 
by any beach on the Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Its broad, long 
stretches afford ample opportunity for all the delights of a summer beach resort, including bathing, clam digging, fishing, hunting, 
and horseback riding. The hard sand and the great extent of the beach make automobiling a great delight. 





For further information about this section, address 


Secretary North Beach Push Club 
Long Beach, Washington 























Oregon is a land of opportunities, and Gilliam 


County has formed an OPPORTUNITY ASSOCIA- 
TION to tell the world what the opportunities of 
this section are. We believe that the possibilities 
for men of small capital, but with energy and determina- 
tion, are not so great elsewhere as they are in Gilliam 
County. This County may have the exact conditions you 
are looking for, and it is werth your while to investigate 

















it thoroughly. 

Land is very reasonable in price. Some Government 
land still available for settlement. Other land held by private 
parties can be secured on remarkably easy terms. 





If you are thinking of moving West, write to the Secretary of the 
Gilliam County Opportunity Association at Condon, Oregon, 
before you have definitely decided upon a location. 
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Diversified Farming, Pine Valley, Baker County 











What do you know 


about Baker County, Oregon? If you are considering coming West, there are a 
good many things you ought to know about Baker City and Baker County before 
you decide upon a location. It is certainly a mistake for a man to locate with- 
outinvestigating the opportunities this section offers. You ought to know about 
Baker County. You owe it to yourself. It is a serious thing to start in anew. It 
is a sorrowful thing when a man chooses the wrong location. You ought to know 
about Baker City and Baker County. 
Fill out the blank below now and mail it to-day 








Cut off here 











A. S. ASHLEY, Publicity Manager, 
TES OT SO Sell CD Te ee ee 1910 
Baker City, Oregon: 
I am interested in [[] fruit-growing, [7] dairying, [7] mining, [7] general farming, [7] dry farming, 
CJirrigated lands, [7] stock-raising, [7] manufacturing openings, [[] business or professional oppor- 


tunities, [_] Central Oregon, [[] homesteads, [7] poultry-raising, [1] .......-.- eee ee ee ee eee eee 
BN eerie oe Pee Ore ce ie Sax ohEs eee (Mark with an X what you wish to know about). 
OOS SET Ae seen ee et eI oy ee Le Re he eee eee Te pee rey n 
TSS A ete oe Pant ee ee ee Se ORE Em ee 

Ss. DFC 10 
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NO WINTERS IN 


Eugene, Oregon 


Look on this Familiar Scene of a Winter Then on this Familiar Picture of the Year 
Day in the Eastern States, and— 

















What’s the Answer P 


On a Five or Ten-Acre Tract near the University 
and Home City of the famous Willamette 
Valley, is the way to Prosperity 
and Independence for you 





WANTED —Fruit-raisers, Apple and Walnut-raisers, Truck-gardeners, Dairy- 
men, Poultrymen, and Farmers who know how. Fruit-lands from $20 per acre for 
the raw land to $400 per acre for bearing orchard. Thanksgiving Day is every day 
with us, because we live in Oregon. Write me what you are looking for. 











D. C. Freeman, Manager 


Eugene Commercial Club, Eugene, Oregon 
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ROM the length to the breadth of the land Oregon and her 
5 great opportunities are attracting attention as never before. 
The public is just awakening to the fact that Oregon has 
unparalleled claims as an apple growing section, but this is only 
one of her great possibilities. Oregon has many claims upon 
your attention: Good climate, progressive people, conservative 
progress, splendid soil, attractive surroundings—everything that 
should make life worth living, the struggle for existence a delight. 
It has opportunities for men to push forward—to do things. 


Oregon is the place for you. Write for full information. 








Address 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Do you? 


| Do you want to improve your condition P 
| Do you want to live among earnest, honest, 
industrious people P 

Do you want to live amidst beautiful scenery P 
Do you want to live in a locality where your 
efforts will bring the maximum returns? 

| Do you want to get away from rigorous win- 
ters and excessively hot summers? 





If you do 


Come to The Dalles! 

We invite you to write for our beautiful book- 
let, and to ask questions regarding any feature 
of life at The Dalles. We can prove to you 
that here is indeed a good place to live. 
Address the Business Men’s Association 


| The Dalles 
Oregon 
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RED APPLE” 


No subject connected with the develop- 
ment of the West is attracting more 
attention than the great profits Oregon apple 
growers are making. Other states produce 
far more apples than Oregon, but Oregon 
leads the world, according to the largest 
dealers in apples in this country, in quality 
of product and high prices received for same. 
Oregon is a great apple state, and Salem 
(the Willamette Valley) is the original home 
of the big red apple that is making a stir 
throughout the world. 

The largest producing apple orchard in 
Oregon is located near Salem, the vicinity of 
which is also noted for its prunes, cherries, 
hops and small fruits. 

Salem is the center of Oregon’s prune 
industry, Oregon producing 90 per cent of 
the “Italian” prunes grown in this country. 
Salem is the center of Oregon’s hop industry, 
and Oregon produces 40 per cent of the hops 
grown in the United States. Salem is known 
as the “Cherry City of the World,” the Wil- 
lamette Valley, of which Salem is the center, 
originating more commercial varieties of 
cherries than any other section of this country. 

If you are interested in fruit growing, dairying, 
poultry raising, manufacturing possibilities, or gen- 
eral farming you make a big mistake if you overlook 
Salem. Salem is the capital city of Oregon—a vigor- 
ous, beautiful, progressive community. Write to-day 
for more information about Salem. Address Secre- 
tary, Board of Trade, and mention that you saw 
this advertisement in SUNSET Magazine. 
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edford, Oregon 


The amazing growth of Medford upon modern substantial lines is due to the great 
development in the Rogue River Valley. 

Medford now has 9,200 people, an increase of over 3,000 in twelve months; 
building operations in 1910 have cost over $5,000,000 and will include five hundred 
residences, and more than $1,000,000 in business structures; $1,000,000 is now 
being expended to complete twenty miles of asphalt pavement. Two of the largest 
and best hotels in Oregon are now being erected, each costing in excess of $100,000. 
$500,000 water system in operation, one of the finest and purest in the United 
States. Federal building costing $110,000 authorized by Congress. One of: 
the largest natatoriums in America just completed. 

Bank deposits increased thirty-seven and one-half per cent since January rst. 
Clearing house organized August 12, 1910. Postal receipts increased thirty-six 
per cent over corresponding period one year ago. 

Southern Pacific is now completing the largest depot in Oregon outside of Portland, 


The Rogue River 
Valley 


Has more than 65,000 acres of apple and pear orchards. The quality of Rogue 
River apples is unsurpassed. Its pears have no equal in the world. The perfect 
climatic conditions, elevation and peculiarly rich soils are responsible for the 
superior quality of the fruit here. New York and London fruit experts declare 
it to be the finest and most valuable produced. 1910 crop is the largest on record 
by over sixty per cent. Size and quality is unexcelled and market conditions 
are the best. 

There are no fogs, frosts, droughts or windstorms in the Rogue River Valley. 
No sagebrush, alkali or dust. It is an open valley and upland country made 
especially for high-grade fruits. There have never been any crop failures. 
Eastern capital has recognized the immense opportunities in the Rogue River 
Valley in railway construction alone to the extent of over six and one-half million 
dollars in the last year. The Hill system has completed and reconstructed 
thirty-two miles of steam railroad into eight billion feet of timber, tributary to 
Medford. An electric interurban line serving all points in the Valley, fifty miles 
in length, has been financed by New York capital, and will be completed in less 
than two years. An irrigation system costing $2,500,000 is being built and will 
cover 55,000 acres of land. 

If you are interested in the apple and pear industry, or small fruit and garden 
truck farming in the most perfect climate in America, write to manager 


Medford Commercial Club, 
Medford, Oregon 








for detailed information and pamphlets. For six cents postage we will send 
copy of our 64-page beautifully illustrated booklet. 


Medford Wins First Prize for Apples. The Rogue River Valley has taken 
part in two International Apple Shows.—In 1909 a car of Spitzenbergs de- 
feated all comers at Spokane; in 1910 a car of Newtown Pippins defeated 
all comers at Vancouver, B. C. 
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AND BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


It is a known fact that in this county some farmers 
have bought 160 acres or more of land, and, with the 
proceeds of the first crop, have paid all the expenses of 
growing and harvesting the grain and for the land as well. 

Renters of land also have, in many instances, made 
themselves independent for life—instances can be 
cited of where the renter has accumulated by his own 
endeavor in two or three years from six to ten thousand 
dollars of clear profit. 

We have a country here which offers excellent opportunities to the large 
jarmer, the small jarmer and the renter, a country where farmers made 
money and became financially independent when wheat was only fijty 
cents per bushel. We have a climate that is justly noted for its healthfulness. 
We cheerjully and cordially invite you to come here and see for yourself 
what Sherman County is like. 

One-sixth of the wheat cropof the State of Oregon is raised here. 1,122,- 
591 sacks of wheat in 1907; 210,688 sacks of barley; 7848 sacks of oats. 
Two and a quarter bushels in every sack of wheat. The average yield 
of wheat is twenty-two bushels per acre. 

Climate is of the best, no hot nights or severe storms. Stock of all 
kinds do well here. Many of the farm properties are in large holdings 
and should be divided up. Land can be purchased at from $10 to $40 
per acre. It can also be secured without any ready capital, two or three 
crops often sufficing to secure a clear title to the property. ‘The land pays 
for itself. 

SHERMAN COUNTY is located on the northern boundary of eastern 
Oregon, about one hundred miles from Portland. It is twenty-two miles 
wide and forty-five miles long and contains 267,823 acres of tillable land. 
Its elevation varies from 1300 to 2000 feet, the average being about 1800 
feet. 

The Shaniko branch of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
leaving the main line at Biggs, traverses the entire length of the county, 
running through its center. No point in the county is more than fifteen 
miles distant from the railroad. 


If you desire any further information regarding this section, 
or regarding the opportunities it offers with respect to any occu- 
pation or pursuit in which you are especially interested, you can 
promptly receive the same by addressing the Secretary of the 


Sherman County 


Development League 
Moro, Oregon 
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Oregon Wheat 


Farms 


Grau: Farming Pays in Sherman County 


Sherman County soil is a rich voleanic ash, very deep and containing all important 
plant foods. The summer fallow system of farming is generally practised. The National 
and State Agricultural Departments have established an Experimental Farm at the 
town of Moro, one of the objects of which is to develop a still more profitable use 
of the land for the summer fallow year. Assistance from this source and with a 
broader development of animal industry should greatly improve conditions and returns 
in Sherman County. Good schools, good roads, with automobiles displacing horses, 
churches and well-equipped towns and pleasant living conditions are features of 
Sherman County. The Dalles, Hood River and Portland are within easy access for 
supplies not obtainable locally. 


60,000 Acres Now Offered for the First Time in 
Farms of 160 Acres and Upward 


This entire tract of 60,000 acres is now under cultivation. We can offer only every 
alternate section in the territory included, as every other section is owned and 
operated by proprietor farmers. This land has been improved and in cultivation for 
years; the methods of farming and returns have been tested by ample experience. 
Every farm is improved and in cultivation; all sections are fenced and many have 
houses, barns, wells and other improvements. 


Transportation by Rail and Water 


Transportation facilities are ideal. The Columbia Southern, a branch of the O. R. & 
N., runs directly through the property. The Northern Pacific Railway and Harriman 
System are building lines paralleling the tract and along the Deschutes River. The 
Columbia River 
(navigable) flows 
FRERRISHADED PORTION LANDS FOR SALE across the upper end 
of the property. The 
wheat raised in Sher- 
man County is 
splendid hard mill- 
ing grain and is in 
demand in all parts 
of the world. Ocean 
carrying vessels re- 
ship it at Portland, 
while the Northern 
Pacific and Union 


; ~ Pacific System carry 
STATE : it to eastern points. 
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$25 to $50 per Acre. Easy Terms 


This choice land is now being offered in farms of 160 acres and upward from $25 
to $50 per acre, according to location. Terms are one-fourth cash, one-fourth within 
one year, when a deed will be given and a mortgage taken for the balance for a 
period of five years or more. This is an exceptional opportunity. Many of the present 
farmers net over several thousand dollars a year on small farms. For complete 
information, statistics, maps, etc., address: 


Eastern Oregon Land Co. 


Care of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Agents, Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. 
a 
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Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


N 
Offices and ff aw Anbeesd 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis, 1 
Coristine Building; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main Street; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road; S. E.; 
London, 59 Holborn Viaduct; E, C.: Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Sts.; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Buildin, 
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HE desirability of any home-improvement is deter- 
mined not more by convenience and comfort than 
by sanitary worth. For this reason, Statedatd” Guar- 
anteed Plumbing Fixtures are a necessary feature 
of the modern home. Their certainty of service—the elimi- 
nation of all doubt as to their period of efficiency—is an ad- 
ditional and exclusive advantage gained by their installation. 


All Genuine “Stawdard” fixtures for bathroom, laundry 
and kitchen are identified by the Green and Gold 
Label with one exception. There are two classes of 
our Guaranteed Baths, the Green and Gold Label 
Bath and the Red and Black Label Bath. The Green 
and Gold Label Bath is triple enameled. It is guaran- 
teed for five years. The Red and Black Label Bath 


is double enameled. It is guaranteed for two years. 
If you would avoid dissatisfaction and expense in- 
stall a guaranteed fixture. Guard against substi- 
tutes trading on our name and reputation. They 
must have the “Standard” guarantee Label to be of 
our make. All fixtures purporting to be "Standard? 
are spurious unless they bear our guaranteed label. 


Send for your copy of our beautiful new book “‘ Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning of your 
bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms are illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c postage. 


New York: 35-37 West 3lst St; Chicago: 415 Ashl 
00-2 N 





Dept. 51, 


ee 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto, Can.: 59 Richmond St. E.3 
N. Fourth St.; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 
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A PRIVATE TALK 
With Men Only 


. | would happen to your wife and children if you 

i were taken away? Would your wife have what 

she has now? Would your children be edu- 

cated? Would they be dependent on others >? Would your wife 
nave to earn her own living > s% These are most serious ques- 
tions which every good man should answer to his own satisfac- 
tion. @ Life Insurance is the one sure way to make provision 
for your family after you are gone. s& There is no other luxury 
in the world like the thought that whatever happens to you 
your family is provided for. s@ Get some Life Insurance before 


you become disqualified. 


*‘Strongest in the World’’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUBgg 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, Presides 


Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Theg 
woman—to represent us there—Great opportuniti 








THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any acti¢ 


issued to « 


Address... 














Typical Letters 


DAVID BELASCO 


eminent dramatic author, 


gives me pleasure to let_you 
know the wonderfully ber 
results I have experienced 
1e use of S 

i ct upon the 
nerves and I heartily recommend 
it to all those who, like myself, 
are obliged to ove rwork, After 
my personal experience I can 
readily vouch for its recuperating 
qualities,” 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 
The popular Canadian novelist: 
“TI have used Sanatogen at in- 
since last autumn with 


pbenefit. It i is to my 
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Feed Your Nerves While Feeding 
Your Body 


OR days of normal activities, normal diet supplies suf- 
ficient nerve and tissue nutrient. But with modern 
high-pressure business and strenuous social duties it 

is well-nigh impossible to keep demand down to normal and 
supply up to normal. 

Our present mode of living induces nervous indigestion and 
similar disorders, which deprive Nature of her full quota of 
nourishment from the food we eat—she needs assistance in 
recreating nervous energy and bodily tissue. 


That’s why thousands of men and women—whose nervous health has 
at one time or other suffered, include at every meal 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STON/IC 


¢ 
» 


\ “ee 


Sanatogen supplies in highly concentrated, easily assimilated form, the 
issue-huilding Albumen and wonderful nerve recreator and revitalizer, 


Glycero-phosphate. Sanatogen is a fine, white powder, soluble 
, cocoa, milk or any non-acid beverage. It is openly endorsed 
ed by thousands of physicians the world over and has the 
scores of prominent people who have derived wond -ful 


ERVES OF TOMORROW”—FREE 
orces the nervous system)? is controlled— 
it needs to maintain its efficiency—is to 


This interesting book by a prominent 
I this in simple, readable language. 


ee sizes—$1.00—$1.90—$3.60 
ot obtainable from him, write the 


st 17th St., Union Sq., New York 
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} For a Man’s Christmas 


Is there anything that so delights a man’s heart as a fine watch—one 
that permits him to speak the time with authority? It is refined and 
beautiful, as a gift should be, and besides is his most personal and useful 
possession. For years he carries it wherever he goes. 


But his satisfaction depends upon its being an exact timer. Among 
watches there is one, though moderate priced, which has come to be con- 
spicuous for its close timing—accurate as only high-priced watches have 
been. 


; A Superior Watch 


| 7 and 15 Jewel Models 


: *5 tw *15 


No handsomer watch has ever been made. It will keep time for a generation. Your home 
jeweler can sell you an Ingersoll-Trenton and he will stand behind it. It is sold at our 
' advertised prices by all who handle it and our price ticket is on each watch. 


The I-T is sold exclusively by responsible retail Jewelers, because fine watches should not be 
boght by mail nor from those who do not understand them and their adjustments, 
Over 9,000 good jewelers now handle it. 

Go to your own jeweler's and examine it before buying any watch. If, by chance, 

he hasn t the I-T, we will gladly send the name of one nearby who has. Our book- 

et, ow tc Judgea Watch,” is the best explanation of a watch ever written, and 

is free on request. The $5 Ingersoll-Trenton has 7 genuine jewels and isin a solid 

nickel case, 


filled case of the highest quality. 


J 
| 
Um | The $15 Ingersoll-Trenton has 15 jewels and is in an ]-T 25 year guaranteed gold- 
q 
} 


Equally accurate models in a variety of I-T cases at $7, $3, $9, $10 and $12. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 29 Frankel Bldg., New York 
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Leave a sentry on! 
suard over your teethi§ 


Night-time is a danger-time. Before retir.| 
ing protect your teeth with this delicious) : | 
cleanser and preserver— 


= & 


Colzate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


Ta 
5 


Doubly efficient—not only germicidal, destroying # 
the decay-germs; but its lasting antiseptic effect 
keeps your mouth at night, in the sweet, clean, non- 
acid condition that counteracts germ-growth. 


Your Children Have What You Lacked 


It is a treat, not a task for the children to brush their 
teeth with this pleasant-tasting dentifrice; delicious withe , 
out the presence of sugar, an efficient cleanser without 
“crit,” andall that is beneficial without any injurious effect 


Schools all over the country are giving attention to Dental 
Hygiene, and educators realize that a good dentifrice 
of pleasant taste is necessary to enlist the co-operation | 
of the children in the regular 

care of the teeth. 


You too should join the 
movement for “Good 


Teeth—Good Health.” 


42 Inches of Cream in Trial Tube for 4 Cents 
COLGATE & CO., - (Established 1806) - Dept. 61, - 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 








